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2 
PREFACE 


I think of History as I do of the life of a man, whose 
days are but an epitome of its years. They instruct and 
interest us alike, by showing how that which is has pro- 
ceeded from that which was, and how things that had been 
went into the making of things that came to be. The 
process of evolution is too complex for our understanding 
of more than some very small part. We can trace but a 
few of the countless influences from countless sources 
that stream into the simplest of single lives, and still 
fewer of the innumerable lines from cause to consequence 
that run through them all; but there is in every life a 
certain personal configuration, so to speak, which gives a 
trend to all the forces acting in it, turning them, more or 
less, into main channels, mingling their currents or lead- 
ing them in parallel courses. The true biographer is one 
who recognizes and represents that trend in the life he 
depicts, seeing and showing what can be seen and shown 
of movements in it from birth to death, toward the out- 
come of character and destiny that appear at the end. 
This is done very finely sometimes in no more than a 
biographical sketch. 

So, too, it is in History, with all its illimitable com- 
plexities. There are trends in it, everywhere and always, 
drawing events into more or less definable courses or 
movements, through what may seem to be a trackless 
tangle of threaded consequences and causes, from be- 
ginning to end. It is so in the history of a nation, in the 
history of a people, in the history of a period of time, and 


even in the general history of mankind at large. In the 
(ii) 
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latter we may not always be able to trace the many 
differing movements of events to a union of results, or find 
parallel tendencies, for example, in Europe and Cathay; 
but we can, after all, traverse most of general history 
along courses and currents that are as visible as in the 
_ history of a single state or in the life of a single man. 

To do so is to obtain the real teaching of History,—to 
find its meanings,—to draw its lessons,—to enjoy it with 
the deepest interest it can awaken in our minds. Not to 
do so is either to miss everything in it worth reading 
or else to get no more than the entertainment that the 
gossip of a newspaper may give. Events that are 
dealt with like unstrung beads,—broken, that is, from the 
relations that thread them, and thrown in mere handfuls 
together,—may have some fragmentary, anecdotal in- 


terest in themselves, but they are not History. Not a_ 


little, however, of what passes for History, especially in 
abridgments and compends, is given to readers in that 
granulated form. They find the granulation so often in 
works of the smaller scale that they may think it goes 
necessarily with abridged statements of historical fact, 
which is not at all true. The proper abridgment of a 
narrative of history is neither a process of dessication, nor 
one of crushing and packing, but a work of discrimi- 
nating selection and luminous arrangement, applied to its 
most significant incidents and larger facts. This is some- 
times made the means of bringing the prominences of 
history into impressive relief, opening large views in 
it that might be narrowed or obscured by much ampli- 
tude of details. Some remarkable illustrations of that 
effect are seen in the essays of Macaulay. It is notable, 
too, in Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire, in Bishop Stubbs’ 
The Early Plantagenets, in Dean Church’s Beginning of 
the Middle Ages, in Alexander Johnston’s The United 
States (written originally for the Encyclopaedia Britan- 
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nica), and in many other books of pregnant brevity that 
might be named. 

The method of historical composition which these 
writers have illustrated so finely is one that appeals to my 
admiration, and to my judgment of values in historical 
work. I have given much thought to its principles, and 
am bold enough, in my present undertaking, to attempt 
the largest possible application of them, in a comprehensive 
survey of the whole of human history, from its dawn to the 
present day. The resulting exhibit differs essentially, in 
mode and character, from any other of like scope that I 
know. The aim in it has been to sift out almost every- 
thing that does not contribute importantly to a clear dis- 
closure of the main movements in events, the occasional 
changes of direction in such movements, the marking 
thereby of epochs and periods that are more or less 
distinct, and the continuity of the forces that act in them 
throughout. If I have succeeded even partially in my 
undertaking, I can feel that I have not done an uncalled- 
for work; because success will mean some helpfulness to 
those who read it in comprehending History as.a whole, 
and in subsequently seeking a better knowledge of its 
parts with a livelier interest in the details. 

My first essay toward this work was made in a general 
sketch of European history, published in my History for 
Ready Reference, readers of which sketch have often 
urged me to extend it, ot extend the plan of it, as I have 
now done. In parts of the present writing I have 
made considerable use of the former essay, but with ex- 
tensive recasting, revision and enlargement, so that even 
the European sections of the survey are essentially new. 

The story of the life of mankind is divided naturally, 
by great changes of circumstance, into six epochs; and I 
have grouped for each epoch the chief actors and the 
personages most illustrious in its history, with brief 
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characterizations, and with portraits of many. This seems 
to be preferable to the scattering of such comments and 
illustrations through the body of the narrative text. Each 
group is, in itself, a significant and an interesting charac- 
terization of the epoch to which it belongs. 

What is shown in successive periods, of events in dif- 
ferent countries, and of movements and developments, 
progressive or retrogressive, in morals, or religion, or. 
politics, or public education, or science, or literature, or 
arts, or trade, or general conditions of life, may be linked 
together and made continuous, from beginning to end, by 
reference to the INDEX at the end of each volume, which 
is carefully synthesized on every important subject and 
made very full. 


J. N. Larnep. 
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Historic and prehistoric knowledge.— The unrecorded period of human 
life in different countries.— The paleolithic stage of primitive culture.— 
Flint-working and other arts in the “Old Stone Age.”—The geological 
period of that Age.— Glacial and interglacial times.— Intermixed remains 
of arctic and tropical life— The Neolithic stage of culture, or “New 
Stone Age.”— Remains of its arts.— Lake-dwellings in Europe.— The find- 
ing of metals. Copper, bronze and iron.— Genesis of variations in the 
human species.— What is fundamental in the racial differences ?— Classifi- 
cation of men by color.— Classification by language.— The Aryan hypoth- 
esis.— Searchings for the primitive Aryan home.— Classification by forms 
of the human skull.— The “cephalic index.”— Long-heads and broad-heads. 
— Blondes and brunettes.— Prevalence of certain physical features in different 
ay of the world.— Various hypotheses relative to the primitive peopling of 

urope. 


Our knowledge of mankind in the past divides natu- 
rally into two kinds, namely: (1) that which men of 
departed generations have transmitted to us consciously, 
in decipherable writing, which records and communicates 
more or less of their names, their doings, their experi- 
ences, or their thoughts; and (2) that which we draw by 
inference from such mute relics and tokens of vanished 
peoples as we sometimes find buried and preserved by 
chance in the earth. The former is History, in the sense 
now given to the term. The latter affords nothing of a 
story of human life; it acquaints us with no events, no 
persons, no names, no definable periods of time. It only 
informs us that most regions of the globe have been occu- 
pied, at some indefinite remote time, by nameless primitive 
races, about whose circumstances im life and modes of 
living we may conjecture something, from the works and 
marks they have left, but of whom we learn nothing more. 

That unrecorded stage in the life of humanity, known 
only by inference from its remains, and described as pre- 
historic, has ended in different countries at widely dif- 


ferent times. In America, for example, there is no 
(19) 
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present knowledge of any recorded history prior to 
the European discovery; but mysterious inscriptions 
are found in southern Mexico and in some of the 
Central American states which many students are striv- 
ing to decipher, and which may hereafter shed light 
on a past that is now extremely dark. For large 
parts of central Africa, the first chapters of a re- 
corded history are being written at the present time. In 
the British Islands, in middle and northern France, in 
Germany and the Netherlands, the prehistoric age was 
ended only by Czsar’s conquests, nearly at the beginning 
of our Christian era. On the other hand, in Egypt, in- 
scriptions on stone have been brought to light lately which 
supply an actual record of historical names and facts from 
a time that appears to be hardly less than 7,000 years ago; 
and relics of workmanship from generations far earlier 
have been found in the same marvelous land. Further 
eastward, in the valley of the Euphrates, excavations now 
in progress are unearthing an abundance of writings, 
graven on stone or impressed on tablets and cylinders of 
baked clay, which tell of a civilization that flourished in 
that Babylonian region very nearly fifty centuries before 
Christ ; and nothing yet discovered reaches back to a pre- 
historic time when no form of writing was known. This 
great extension backward of known records has occurred 
in both Egypt and Babylonia within a few recent years, 
as the result of patient, careful and costly labor in uncov- 
ering the long buried ruins of ancient cities in the east. 
Similar labors are bearing nearly or quite as rich fruits 
in other parts of the eastern world, bringing to light many 
monuments and much writing that is older by far than. 
scholars had believed to exist. Thus the line of division 
between prehistorical and historical knowledge of the past 
is not to be looked upon as fixed for any region of the 
earth until every possible hiding place of decipherable 
writing has been explored. So far as now appears, there 
is nothing to encourage searching in western Europe or in 
America for records older than those known already; but 
almost everywhere in Asia, in northern and eastern 
Africa, and in southeastern Europe, the probabilities of 


continued success in such quests are very great. 
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The Paleolithic Stage of Culture 


The oldest traces of man, wherever found, show him 
in a state which corresponds to that of the lower savages 
of the present day. Through what still ruder stages of 
existence, prolonged through what stretches of time, he 
may have been passing before any durable traces of his 
life became marked on the earth, is a subject of specula- 
tion that will not be taken up here. It is plain that he 
could leave no signs of his existence behind him until he 
had learned to make something, marked plainly with his 
handiwork, and not subject to quick decay nor easily de- 
stroyed. The learning of that primitive lesson appears 
to have happened everywhere in about the same way. It 
began with the discovery that flints and other stones 
might be chipped and splintered into useful forms for 
cutting, scraping, and the like, or into weapons with 
deadly edges and points. A flint spear-head, perhaps, 
was one of the earliest products of this great discovery. 
Later, possibly by centuries, came the invention of the 
bow, and the tipping of its arrows with flint. By that 
time many simple arts would most likely have been at- 
tained, but practiced on materials that perished, for the 
most part, very soon, while the products of the flint-work- 
ing endured. Hence it is that the surviving tokens of 
primeval mankind are chiefly in weapons, implements and 
utensils of flint and other stones. These are found in 
all parts of the world, so buried in deposits of gravel, or 
in the stalagmite floors of caves,—often mingled with the 
bones of extinct animals,—that geologists incline to esti- 
mate their antiquity by hundreds of thousands of years. 

From their first rude working of flints, these men of 
the primeval world went on to the making of such imple- 
ments as needles, awls, daggers, fish-hooks and harpoon 
heads out of bone, horn and ivory, leaving specimens 
which show an increasing skill, and a slow progress in 
the invention of new tools and utensils, giving proof of a 
growing consciousness of wants and a growing ambition 
to find means for satisfying such wants. Strangely, too, 
they were developing a remarkable artistic sense, dis- 
played in surprisingly well drawn pictures of animals, 
etched or engraved on pieces of horn and tusk. 
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These things, found together, in deposits which can be 
arranged geologically in their order of succession, and ap- 
proximately in time, represent, beyond a reasonable doubt, 
a state of culture that prevailed for an immensely long 
period, the antiquity of the beginning of which can only 
be guessed. It is the period which archeologists have 
agreed to call the “paleolithic’ or “old stone” age of 
human culture, when men, having knowledge of no better 
material than stone for tools and weapons, had not yet 
learned to smooth or polish the stone, but only chipped 
it into shape. The grinding of their stone implements to 
a smooth surface and a more perfect form was a late 
improvement, and has been taken to mark the introduc- 
tion of another epoch in the education of primitive men, 
called the “neolithic” or “new stone” age. 

The deposits in which remains of paleolithic men are 
found belong to the geological period called pleistocene 
or quaternary. It was the period in which the surface 
of the earth acquired substantially its present features, 
seas, continents and islands passing through a long series 
of extensive changes, resulting, at the end, in very nearly 
their present forms. At some stage of those changes the 
Mediterranean appears to have been bridged at some 
points by elevations of land which joined Europe to 
Africa; the British islands were united in like manner to 
the continent ; the Channel and the North Sea must, prac- 
tically, have disappeared. Extraordinary climatic changes 
were occurring at the same time. Ages of Arctic cold, 
in northwestern Europe and northeastern America, alter- 
nated with ages of more genial warmth than those regions 
have known since. In the latter time, plants and animals 


from tropical Africa spread northwards into Europe, as - 


far, at least, as to southern England and northern France. 
In the former, Arctic animals and plants were spread 
southwards to the Pyrenees. Numerous remains of ani- 
mals brought by each of these alternating movements into 
France, England, and elsewhere,—the lion, hyena, ele- 
phant, hippopotamus, rhinoceros, mammoth, bear, musk- 
sheep, glutton, reindeer, urus, and others, some of them 
extinct long ago,—are found mixed with the relics of 
paleolithic men, showing that the latter lived through 
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some if not all of that long lasting glacial and interglacial 
time. It is supposed that they retreated southwards dur- 
ing the ages when northern and middle Europe was cov- 
ered with glacial ice, and,returned with the returning 
warmth. 


The Neolithic Stage of Culture 


According to geological indications, all tokens of the 
paleolithic stage of primitive culture disappear, in the 
European part of the world, at about the time of the end- 
ing of the last glacial age. Then, in post-glacial deposits, 
relics of that next stage of culture called neolithic begin 
to show themselves, rarely mixed with even the slightest 
traces of paleolithic remains. Many students of the sub- 
ject are convinced that the two epochs called paleolithic 
and neolithic were separated in western Europe by a con- 
siderable period of time; that the people whose remains 
mark the former were expelled or became extinct, and 
were succeeded by a new race, more advanced, which came 
in from the southeast or the south. Others, including 
Professor Huxley, whose opinion carries great weight, 
question the sufficiency of the proof of such a break in 
the prehistoric life of man in western Europe, and incline 
to believe that the men who chipped their stone imple- 
ments into shape were the ancestors of the men who 
ground and polished them, and who had made progress in 
other ways. 

Of the presence of man immediately after the ending 
of the glacial epoch,—at the beginning, that is, of the 
chapter in geological history called “Recent,”—the tokens 
are abundant almost everywhere. The earth had then 
received substantially the features and the climate of to- 
day, and the distribution of animals and plants was much 
the same as now. Whatever the fact elsewhere, Europe 
in general is found then to have been inhabited by men 
who had risen out of the paleolithic depth of savagery, 
but who knew of nothing better for tools and weapons 
than stone. That they ground their stone implements to 
smooth surfaces and edges is but one trifling mark of the 
progress they had made. They had learned to obtain fire 
at will, by the striking of flints or the friction of wood. 
They were learning the arts of the potter and the weaver ; 
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were beginning to till the earth; had domesticated some 
animals; were living in communities together ; were con- 
structing dwellings for themselves, and were carefully 
burying their dead. The graves in which some of their 
dead were entombed, with the body inclosed in a case or 
chamber, formed of several flat stones placed loosely to- 
gether, are the commonest and most interesting of the 
memorials they have left. Most of those ancient graves 
are covered with a heap of stones or earth, forming what 
is called a barrow or cairn. In frequent instances, how- 
ever, the covering mound has disappeared, and the rude 
stone burial-cell is exposed. In this state it is known as 
a cromlech or dolmen (signifying table-stone). Such, 
at least, is the probable origin of the great number of 
dolmen structures that are found in southern, western, 
and northern Europe, in northern Africa, and in Asia over 
large parts of the southwest. But all are not held to be 
the work of neolithic men. The same modes of burial, 
with construction improved and chambers elaborated, were 
continued beyond the stone age of culture, after metals 
had come into use. 

In the Alpine regions of Switzerland, northern Italy, 
and southern Germany, there are prehistoric remains of 
a most interesting class, known as lake-dwellings, which 
represent the whole neolithic period, from its earliest to 
its latest stage of culture, and which carry the representa- 
tion farther, even down to historic times. These habita- 
tions were constructed on piles in the shallow shore-waters 
of the mountain lakes, which gave them a certain degree 
of protection from human enemies and wild beasts. In 


the mud of the lake-bottoms where they stood, all the _ 


refuse of the household, and all the many things that fell 
by accident into the waters, were caught and kept, and 
furnish now a perfect museum of the equipments of that 
lacustrine life, from its first century to its last. 

The duration of the neolithic period of human develop- 
ment varied, evidently, in different regions, and was less, 
at the most, than the zons of time during which men lin- 
gered in the so-called paleolithic stage. Nevertheless, 
long ages must have passed before metals—first copper in 
its natural state (of little worth for practical purposes to 
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the primitive man), and then copper hardened into bronze 
by an admixture of tin—were brought into use. That 
this occurred in countries beyond the Mediterranean 
before any people in Europe-found the metals secreted in 
their ores, appears to be more than probable; and for- 
merly it was assumed that the use of copper and bronze, 
followed later by the use of iron, came to Europe from 
the east. Now there is a growing opinion that the primi- 
tive metallurgy in some parts of Europe was an art inde- 
pendently acquired. It made its way from one to another 
people, as trading between:them was developed, and may 
not have reached the British islands and the northern 
extremities of the continent very long before the opening 
to them of the historic era. Iron was unknown in 
America before the coming of the Europeans; but the 
more advanced of the native races were acquainted with 
copper and bronze, tin, lead, silver and gold. 


The finding 
of metals 


Divisions of the Human Race 


Ethnologists find reason to believe that the variations 
in the human species, which produced the different stocks 
or families of mankind now peopling the earth, had their 
genesis as far back in geologic time as the paleolithic 
period, and were evolved before the neolithic stage had 
been reached in any part of the world. Singular differ- 
ences of opinion are found, however, and singular changes 
of view have occurred, as to what is and what is not fun- 
damental in the variations of the human race. Color was 
accepted first, without question, as the basis of classifica- 
tion, and all humanity was divided into five great fami- 
lies, namely: the white or pale-skinned peoples, called 
Caucasians ; the yellow-skinned Asiatics, or Mongolians ; 
the blacks of central Africa and of some South Sea 
islands; the red aborigines of America, and the brown 
Malayans of southeastern Asia and the contiguous seas. 
Then attention was turned to relationships of language, 
which seemed to have more meaning than the differing 
colors of skin. Philology, for a time, took ethnology in 
hand, and grouped the peoples of the globe by their speech. 
It found one great growth of language in Europe and 
parts of Asia, branching into many variants, but carrying 
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the same structural form into all; and this Aryan form 


of speech, as the philologists named it, was taken for a 
mark of kinship among the many peoples to whose 


tongues it belonged. Another such development of 


varied languages having one structural form was found 
in southwestern Asia, and called Semitic, because sup- 
posed to have sprung from the speech of the children of 
Shem; while a third, very doubtfully distinguished from 
it, was traced in the neighboring regions of Africa, and 
attributed to an origin in the family of Ham. The lan- 
guages in these three divisions—Aryan, Semitic and 
Hamitic—are alike in the grammatical feature called 
“inflection,” and contrasted thereby with a greater multi- 
tude of so-called “agglutinative” languages, which were 
classed together as Turanian in the older philological 
schemes. 

Languages of the Aryan group include the Sanscrit 
and the Zend, with all that came from them in ancient 
and modern India and Iran, the noble speech of the 
Greeks, the Latin of Rome, and the many tongues of all 
the nations known as Celtic, Teutonic and Slavic in mod- 
ern times. A generation ago there was almost no ques- 
tioning of the theory of a common ancestry for the peoples 
—Hindus, Medes, Persians, Greeks, Romans, Italians, 


Frenchmen, Spaniards, Germans, Scandinavians, Dutch- . 


men, Englishmen, Welshmen, Irishmen, Scots, Russians, 
Poles, and others,—whose languages grew plainly from 
the common roots of Aryan speech. They were looked 
upon as forming one great Indo-European or Indo-Ger- 
manic family of mankind, apart from other families, and 
dominant among them by virtue of some superior quality 
of race. There was disputation only concerning the 
primitive Aryan home, where the great race was cradled, 
and whence it was supposed to have swarmed forth, in 
successive hosts, at long intervals, to acquire in different 
lands the different characteristics of the Hindu, the Greek, 
the Roman, the Celt, the German and the Slav. For a 
time there was general agreement with Professor Max 
Muller, who thought it possible to trace the Aryas of an- 
tiquity to a first dwelling place on the high plains at the 
north of the Hindu Kush mountains; but other philolo- 
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gists found reasons equally cogent for looking elsewhere, 
in northern or eastern Europe, especially ; and now there 
appears to be little hope of tracking the Aryan tongues 
to their primal source. : 

Gradually, the whole theory of the undertaking to find 
relationships of race by relationships of language was 
shaken by many criticisms. The large and uncertain 
extent to which languages have been spread in some cases 
and extinguished in others, by conquest, or by intermix- 
ture of peoples, was taken more into account. New 
schools of anthropology and ethnology have been break- 
ing away from the philological influence, and looking to 
physical features once more for the marks of racial kin- 
ship. In some views the color of skin has regained more 
significance, especially as connected with the color of eyes 
and the color and texture of hair, in differentiating the 
pale-skinned peoples into blondes and brunettes. 

But anthropological studies are now attentive mainly 
to differences of form in the human skull. The difference 
most marked and chiefly dealt with by the majority of 
anthropologists is that which appears in the length of skull 
compared with its breadth. By adopting a fixed rule of 
comparative measurement, denoting what is called the 
“cephalic index,”’ those who pursue these cranial investi- 
gations in many countries are accumulating statistical 
data from which interesting conclusions, not always in 
harmony, are drawn. The “cephalic index” of a head is 
the percentage of its breadth above the ears to its length 
from forehead to back. Those heads in which the per- 
centage rises above 80 are termed brachycephalic, or 
broad-heads; those in which it falls below 75 are called 
dolichocephalic, or long-heads ; the intermediate measure- 
ment is described as mesocephalic. Almost every popu- 
lation contains more or less of long-heads and _ broad- 
heads in intermixture ; but one or the other seems natively 
predominant, always, and with marked appearances of 
some meaning in the fact. 

Among the conclusions drawn from the present show- 
ing of anthropological statistics, the most important, 
perhaps, are these :— 

That the long form of head prevailed among the primi- 
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tive inhabitants of Europe; that it prevailed among the 
Semitic and Hamitic peoples of antiquity and among the 
ancient Greeks and Romans; and that it is prevalent now 
(among the natives) in Africa, Australia, the Melanesian 
islands, southern Asia, southern Italy, Spain, northern 
Germany, Scandinavia and the British islands. 

That the broad or rounded form of head is prevalent 
in central and eastern Europe and throughout most of 
Asia, north of the Himalayan and connected mountain 
ranges. 

That no special association of head-forms with skin 
colors is discoverable, unless in the fact that broad heads 
and yellow skins go together in the Asiatic world; but the 
blackest of Africans and the blondest of Europeans are 
equally of the long-headed type. 

That blondness and brunetness in Europe (skin, eyes, 
and hair all considered) are graduated by latitude,—the 
former most marked in the north, the latter in the south; 
but the brunette type prevails in central Europe, where the 
people with broad heads are most numerous. 

That all differences of color, in skin, eyes and hair, had 
their probable origin in external influences, acting upon 
numberless generations, through vast periods of time, 
and that climatic temperature, as affected by latitude, 
altitude and humidity, has been the chiefly potent cause. 

From such data as these, various hypotheses concerning 
the prehistoric origin or composition of the historic peo- 
ples of Europe have been framed. On one hypothesis, 
the blondes and brunettes of the present European popula- 
tion are supposed to represent two stocks or two branches 
of a stock that existed once in entire separation, but which 
have become greatly commingled, especially in southern 
Germany, Switzerland, Belgium, and northern and cen- 
tral France. It supposes the people of the brunette type to 
have been the older inhabitants, and those of the blonde 
type to have been later comers—invaders probably from 
the southeast—who brought a higher culture, and who 
brought the modes of speech called Aryan by our modern 
philologists, which became in time the speech of all, both 
brunettes and blondes, but varied in different regions, 
reached by different movements of the invading race. In 


CRANIAL-FORM AND SKIN-COLOR 





this view the European peoples, within historic times, have 
been generally the product of a mixture of two older 
stocks, with a greater present purity of blood on the side 
of the blonde stock in the north and on that of the brunette 
stock in the south. 


Another hypothesis, based substantially on the “ce-~ 


phalic index,” leads to the same belief in an early fusion of 
two races, but reverses conclusions as to which parts of 
Europe retained most of the aboriginal stock and which 
were surrendered most fully to the invasion. It assumes 
that western Europe was occupied, extensively, if not 
wholly, in the stone age, by a race of the dolichocephalic 
or long-headed type, which came into it from Africa; that 
the existing blonde long-headed Teutonic race of northern 
Europe represents one variety of that aboriginal stock, 
and the brunette long-headed peoples on both shores of the 
Mediterranean, in Europe and Africa, represent another 
variety ; that another race, of the brachycephalic or broad- 
headed type, and Asiatic in its affinities, came later into 
the western European field, mastered its middle regions, 
and were in fact the people known as Celts; that others 
of the same type, remaining in eastern Europe, are repre- 
sented by the modern Slavs. This theory, which Afri- 
canizes the Teutonic peoples and breaks them from all 
relationship to Asian Slavs and Celts, leaves the relation- 
ship of languages unexplained. 

A third hypothesis coincides with this second one in 
part, but starts from different premises. Its author and 
main supporter, Professor Sergi, is convinced that cranial 
forms are infallible marks of race; but the differences to 
which he looks are not so simple as those between long 
and broad heads. He has elaborated a classification of 
forms—ovoid, ellipsoid, pentagonoid, etc.—which are 
guides, he maintains, to an unquestionable determination 
of all affinities of race. The main conclusions to which 
they guide him are these: That the whole basin of the 
Mediterranean was occupied in neolithic times, and more 
or less in the paleolithic period, by peoples of one stock, 
which had its origin in ‘Africa, probably in the region of 
the great African lakes; that the ancient Egyptians and 
Libyans, of north Africa, and the Iberians, Ligurians, 
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Etruscans, and Pelasgians, of primitive Spain, Italy and 
Greece, were all from that common stock, and formed, 
together, a “Mediterranean race” ; that central and north- 
ern Europe was peopled by a branch of the same; that 
these primitive “Eurafricans,’ as they are styled, were 
subjugated, but not supplanted, by invasions of more 
barbarous peoples from Asia,—from the family of the 
Aryas—with whom they became mixed in varying pro- 
portions, and whose language they adopted with varying 
modifications and transformations, producing the Greek, 
Latin, Celtic, Germanic and Slavonic nations and tongues 
of historic times. 

That these questions of race and racial origin can ever 
be taken out of the region of speculation and controversy, 
and brought to rest on accepted grounds of scientific re- 
oa and reasoning, appears now to be a matter of grave 

oubt. 
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The unique distinction of being the first of all men to be named 
to us, not by the voice of tradition, but by writing done in his own 
day, seems to belong either to Mena, the first pharaoh of Egypt, or 
to one En-shag-kush-ana, who reigned in the lower part of the 
valley of the Euphrates and Tigris rivers at an extremely early day, 
styling himself ‘‘ Lord of Kengi.’’ Clearer knowledge and further 
discovery of primitive inscriptions may take this peculiar distinction 
from both. 

If recent computations of Egyptian chronology are approximately 
correct, an interval of about eight centuries lies between Mena 
and the pharaoh Khufu (the Cheops of the Greeks), who, by the 
building of the ‘‘ great pyramid’’ of Gizeh, may be said to have been 
the first of men to leave an enduring mark of himself and his work, 
sufficiently notable to give fame to his name. 

In the other valley-field of primitive history, where the Tigris 
and Euphrates flow together, the first conspicuous figure to be 
lighted up by contemporary records is Shargina or Sargon, who 
appears to have been the pioneer of empire-making in that part of 
the world. 

A character of much more interest than these is brought to our 
acquaintance next, by the preservation of the oldest known book in 
the world,—a book of moral precepts, dating from about 3500 
B. C. Its author, Ptah-hetep, or Ptah-hotep, is identified by his 
name with a family of high rank, whose tomb, at Saqqareh, is 
described and illustrated with elaboration in two volumes of the 
publications of the Archaological Survey of Egypt. One of the 
portraits in the tomb, well preserved, is probably that of the moralist, 
who, so far as we have knowledge at present, is the father of all 
literature. His ‘‘good sayings,’’ as he called them, have been 
translated into French and into English, and may be found in one 
of the volumes of the Records of the Past, edited by Professor Sayce. 
As I have said in another book, they give one who reads them the 
feeling of ‘‘ being introduced to the primitive archetype of all gentle- 


men.’’ They outline ‘‘a standard of right conduct which was set 
(33) 
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before men some centuries before Abraham,—thousands of years 
before Homer,—before Athens had risen,—before the foundations of 
a city were laid on the seven hills of Rome. And the standard set 
is very high.’’ ‘‘It will fit no life that is not lifted to an elevation 
above petty things, where the mind becomes tolerant the spirit 
magnanimous, the temper serene.”’ 

Not long after the time of Ptah-hetep the light of history became 
dimmed, by some cause, in both of the remarkable valleys where it 
was kindled first, and no personage of marked eminence is revealed 
to us for more than athousand years. Then Hammurabi emerges,— 

founder of the greatness of Baby- 

lon,—organizer of the civilizing 
Babylonian influence that irra- 
diated all western Asia there- 
after,—legislator of the oldest 
known code of laws,—first, per- 
haps, among those that we know, 
who can with justice be called 
‘‘epoch-making men.’’ 

That Hammurabi, of Baby- 
lon, is identical with the ‘‘king 
of Shinar’’ called Amraphel in 
the Bible appears to be a well 
determined fact. Hence he was 
contemporary with Abraham, 
and the time of Abraham is 
thus ascertained more nearly 

Ptah-hetep than it could be before the rec- 

From the Tomb at Saqqareh ords of Hammurabi were found. 

Our knowledge of the latter is historical, in the strictest sense, 

because it comes direct from Hammurabi’s own time, in inscriptions 

found lately in Babylonia and Elam; but what we know of Abra- 

ham is at second hand, and remotely so, through Hebrew traditions 

that were not put into writing till a far later time. There is no rea- 

son, however, for doubting the substantial authenticity of the story 

of Abraham and his migration to Canaan from the Babylonian city 
of Ur. 

From Hammurabi and Abraham to the next figure of distinct 
prominence in history there is another long interval, of six centuries 
or ALONE: Egypt then recovers her historical importance, under a 
succession of vigorous pharaohs, the most notable of whom, Tahu- 
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times or Thothmes. I. and 
III., were the first to under- 
take careers of conquest in 
countries eastward from the 
Nile. The empire won by 
Thothmes III. stretched far 
into Asia, and was the larg- 
est that the Egyptians ever 
ruled. Among the many 
monuments he left were the 
two famous obelisks now 
standing in London and 
New York, which he placed 
at Heliopolis, originally, and 





- Thothmes Ill 
dedicated to the god Tum. From the Statue in the Turin Museum 


Interest of another kind attaches to the great-great-grandson of 
Thothmes III., who came to the throne as Amenhotep IV., but 
changed his name to Akh-en-Aten, or Khu-n-Aten, in consequence 
of a change in his religious beliefs. Apparently he was a reformer, 
of the most radical and independent type, not only renouncing the 
Egyptian gods and devoting his worship to the sun, but striving to 
bring his subjects to the acceptance of certain moral conceptions, 
adverse to war, opposed to conventionalities in life and art, favorable 
to truth and nature, and indicative generally of fine feeling and 
exalted thought. That he had 
a troubled reign, and did not 
succeed in reforming Egypt or 
ending war, hardly needs to be 
said. 

In the next Egyptian dynasty 
we come upon the famous pha- 
raoh who oppressed the Chil- 
dren of Israel, Ramses II. (the 
Sesostris of the Greeks), all the 
many monuments and memorials 
of whose reign give evidence of 
a vainglorious, ambitious, ener- 
getic, and hard-handed monarch, 





Amenhotep IV 
From the Statue in the Louvre precisely as represented in the 


Hebrew story. His mummy, in a well-preserved state, was found 


” 


in 1881. That he was the pharaoh of ‘‘the oppression” is hardly 
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Ramses Il 
From the Temple at Heracleopolis 


doubted ; that his son Merenptah 
was the pharaoh of ‘‘the exodus ”’ 
of Israel is probable, but less sure. 

And now the stage of ancient 
history is lighted more distinctly 
for us by the opening of the He- 
brew annals, and widens to re- 
ceive the actors who are made 
most familiar to us by the best 
known of all books. Moses comes 
on the scene, a noble and impres- 
sive figure; leader, lawgiver, and 
ruler, without title or rank ; oracle 
and prophet, with no priestly office ; 
of all legislators and founders of 
nations the least in pretensions, 
the greatest in influence on the 
future of mankind. 


In character and historical importance Moses ranks far above 
David, who reconstructed the Jewish nation politically, fitting a 
throne to its theocracy, and fashioning it more into the likeness 


of the common despotisms of the ancient 
east ; but the mixture in David of poet, 
warrior, and adventurer,—of the man of 
sentiment with the man of action, of the 
reckless sinner with the remorseful peni- 
tent, of the life of romance with the career 
of cool ambition,—has been fascinating 
to the imagination of all ages, and has 
given him a preéminence among the 
heroes of Jewish history which sober ex- 
amination of his conduct and character 
can hardly concede. 

King Solomon resembled David in 
nothing but his practical capacity for 
government, which surpassed that of his 
father in some important respects. He 
pursued a more statesmanlike policy of 
economic development and peace. 





H Moses 
€ From the Statue by Michael Angelo 


inherited no excitability of emotion, no warmth of temper, from the 
poet and man of war. Cool, calculating, meditative, self-indulgent, 
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and so devoted a lover of senten- 
tious literature that most of the 
proverbs and maxims of the time; 
were attributed to him, he was, 
no doubt, an eminently wise 
man, but not the wisest of all 
times. 

To find in Hebrew history a 
peer in greatness to Moses, we 
must pass on, beyond David 
and Solomon, to the prophet 
Isaiah, whose office and service 
we describe much better if we 
call him the inspired counselor 
of Judah,—the orator of orators, 
—the preacher of preachers,— 
statesman, poet, and apostle in 





David 
one,—who warned, rebuked, and From Statue by Michael Angelo 
admonished his nation with an eloquence never heard from another ee 


tongue. Modern study of the book which bears Isaiah’s name, in century 
the Bible, leads many scholars 
to the conclusion that most, but 
not all, of the first thirty-nine 
chapters are from the great 
prophet, but that the last twenty- 
seven, together with some of the 
earlier ones, were added from 
another source at a later day. 

At the time of Isaiah, Assyria, 
the northern offshoot of Baby- 
lonia, had risen to the leading 
part in oriental history, and the 
personal records of Assyria give 
only the words and doings of 
kings. Royal warriors, who 
boast of wide conquests which 
their successors seldom hold, 
and builders of grand temples Tiglathpile- 
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of statesmanship among them appear to be few. The first Tiglath- 
pileser shows capacity for more than wanton devastation and 
slaughter, by a record of systematic measures for improving the 
products of his kingdom, in domestic animals and plants. Possibly 
the third Tiglathpileser invented the policy of transplanting com- 
munities of subjugated peoples from one region to another, which 
brought about the extinction of the ten tribes of the kingdom of 
Israel by Sargon, and the exile of ‘‘all Jerusalem ’’ by Nebuchad- 
nezzar of Babylon. But if Assyria produced any greatness of 
character in public or private life, or contributed any noble utterance 


‘ of thought or song to the world, her surviving annals have made no 


disclosure of the fact. 

Not long after the downfall of Assyria western Asia came under 
the government of a conqueror who was, perhaps, more eminently a 
statesman than any who had preceded him in the sovereignty of 
that part of the earth, The Greeks, who were critical judges of 
political capacity, held Cyrus the Great, founder of the Persian 
empire, in profound esteem. ‘‘ What other man but Cyrus,’’ ex- 
claims Xenophon, who wrote an admiring account of him, ‘‘after hav- 
ing overturned an empire, ever 
died with the title of Father from 
the people whom he had brought 
under his power?’’ After de- 
scribing ‘‘the economy”’ of the 
empire which Cyrus organized, 
Xenophon remarks: ‘It is evi- 
dent, therefore, from all that has 
been said, that he thought no 
one had any business with gov- 
ernment who was not himself 
better than those whom he gov- 
erned.’’ If this feeling ruled 
Cyrus consistently he cannot 
have failed to be one of the ideal 
sovereigns of history. 

Among the Persians, at this 

Giatema time, if not earlier, an inspiring 

From a photograph of the ancient Statue literature was in process of de- 
velopment from the spiritual teachings of Zarathushtra, or Zoroaster, 
who reformed the primitive religion of the Aryas of Iran. Of the 
personality of Zarathushtra nothing is known with the least certainty. 
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He may have lived, as some scholars have concluded, in the tenth 
century before Christ; but, whatever his date, it was in the sixth 
century—the century of Cyrus—that his spiritual influence became 
a potent historical force. é 

That century was one of extraordinary moral and religious ee the 
awakenings in the eastern world. It was the century of the appear- B. C. 6th 
ance of Gotama, the Buddha, ees 
and of Confucius and Lao- 
tsze. Among the spiritual 
teachers who have given bet- 
ter beliefs and purer ideals to 
great masses of mankind, 
the Buddha is preéminent. 
Princely by birth, he gave up 
home, family, wealth, and 
luxury of living, to seek 
means of escape from the 
miseries of the world and 
to make them known. Not 
many years ago, in northern 
India, an inscribed pillar, 
erected in the third century 
before Christ, by the Bud- 
dhist emperor, Asoka, was 
found marking the spot of his 
birth. By another inscription 

; ‘ Aesop 
the place of his burial was From a Bust in the Villa Albani, Rome 
denoted, and numerous relics of ‘‘the blessed one,’’ found there, 
in a massive stone coffer, were presented by the British govern- 
ment of India to the king of Siam, with the stipulation that some 
part of them should be shared with the Buddhists of Burmah and 
Ceylon. 

The great teachers of the Chinese were less spiritual than aaa, 
either Zarathushtra or the Buddha. Lao-tsze was a mystic, whose Confucius 
mysticism underwent senseless perversions. Confucius was a fens 
purely practical moralist, of the utilitarian school, with a stiff practi- a 
cality and conservatism which he planted ineradicably in the 
Chinese mind. He lived no sedentary and meditative life, but one 
of attivity, traveling widely, holding various public offices, and 
mixing much with people and affairs. He diedin 478 B. C. 

Very different in the quality of their distinction are the famous 
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personages who meet us when 
we turn to the isles and shores 
of the A2gean, where the light 
of history is now revealing the 
Greeks. Neither prophets nor 
conquerors are on the Greek 
stage. Poets are the first to ap- 
pear, led by the blind Homer, 
whose personality can never be 
questioned out of existence in 
our minds by ingenious critics, 
who surmise that the «Iliad’’ 
and the ‘‘Odyssey’’ came from 
many bards, in poems that were 
-pieced finally together and at- 





Sappho . : 
From a Bust in the Villa Albani, Rome tached to his single name. 


Homer Whether as the sole singer of these grandest of hero-songs, or as 


es the chief singer of a wonderful choir, Homer will keep the place 


ee ©) that the Greeks assigned to him, as the « Father of Poets,’’—leader 


of the procession of the poets of all time. 
Following early in that line is Hesiod, rhymer of economic maxims 
Hesiod and precepts of doubtful morality. 
B. C, 8th Later, by a century and more, 
century (?) ; 
come Archilochus, oldest of Greek 
lyric poets, and apparent inventor 


_ of iambic and trochaic meters ; 
Archilochus, 


Pindar, Pindar, the greatest of the lyric 
iceee? school ; Sappho, whom Plato 
Anacreon 


B.C.7th-6th Called ‘the tenth muse,’’—first of 
sasutses Se hertsex) io make a great name 
in literature ; Alczeus, the poetical 
aristocrat, and Anacreon, who 
sang of love and wine. In the 
seventh and sixth centuries before 
Christ these singers were giving a 
purely artistic literature to the 
Greeks. In another mode of art, 
fEsop was inventing fables, or 
Thales, some Greek compiler was collecting 
Pythagoras fables under AEsop’s nhame,—if it be t 


B.C. 7th-6th i 
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centuries stand Thales and Pythag- 
oras, with whom _ science and 
philosophy may almost be said_to 
begin. ff R 

In the public life of the Greeks 
the front of history is not taken 
by red-handed warriors, as the 
chief characters of their time and 
country, but by organizers and 
reformers of government, like Ly- 
curgus, of Sparta, about whom 
almost nothing but his work is 
known; like Solon, who framed 
for the Athenians their first popu- 
lar constitution ; like Cleisthenes, 
who led the revolution at Athens 
which gave it a completely demo- 





Solon 
From a Bust in the Museum, Naples 


cratic constitution, after the downfall of the tyranny of Pisistratus 
and his sons. Even Pisistratus, technically a ‘‘tyrant,’’ was so in 
no oriental sense, but has claims to a place of eminence among the 
political characters of the age. 





Miltiades 
From a Bust in the Louvre 


The Greeks of this epoch have 
their military heroes: Miltiades, 
who commanded them at Mara- 
thon against the Persian hosts of 
Darius; Leonidas and his three 
hundred Spartans, who died at 
Thermopylz, in hopeless defense 
of the pass, against the greater 
host of Xerxes; Themistocles, 
who, more than all others, saved 
Athens from the Persians, and 
who needed only honesty to make 
him one of the greatest of the 
Greeks ; Aristides, who, with less 
political sagacity than Themis- 
tocles, opposed him in everything, 
yet holds a better place in history 
because of the moral qualities that 


gave him the surname of ‘‘the Just’’; but these are all crowned 
with the laurels of a brave patriotism ; they are the heroes, not of 
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conquest, but of national defense. 
Throughout their history it seems 
to be the fact that the Greeks were 
less dazzled by military glory than 
most peoples, either ancient or 
modern, and awarded, at least 
relatively, a much higher distinc- 
tion to more strictly intellectual 
achievements, in statesmanship, 
in philosophy, in literature, and in 
all the finer arts. If civilization 
could be regarded as a product 
of intellectual culture alone, the 
Athenians, in their great day, 
might be called the most highly 
civilized of all communities in the 





Themistocles Fi 5 
Brora useanthenvaccan history of mankind. But some- 


thing of what, in our day, we call spirituality, susceptibility, that 
is, to the warmer emotions of religion and the profounder sense 
of divine things, seems to have been wanting in them, as a whole; 
while that which we sometimes describe as the ‘‘ moral fiber’’ of a 
race was not quite the best. 


é 


CHAPTER I 


FROM THE EARLIEST KNOWN RECORDS TO 
THE SUPPOSED AGE OF ABRAHAM 


(APPROXIMATELY B. C. 4700 TO 2200) 


On the Nile: How Egypt was made by the river.— How its age is told 
by the depth of the soil Prehistoric discoveries of Professor Petrie.— 
Beginning of alphabets and written language.— First decipherment of the 
hieroglyphics.— The Rosetta Stone—— Manetho’s list of the pharaohs.— Its 
recent verification.— The builders of the pyramids.— The finding of the 
tombs of the first pharaohs in 1898-9.— Seven thousand years of Egyptian 
history now disclosed.— Religious ideas of the Egyptians High moral 
precepts of Ptah-hetep.— Invasion and conquest of Egypt by the Hyksos. 
— Supposed time of the visit of Abraham. Ox the Euphrates and the Tigris: 
Deep burial of the old civilization in the Mesopotamian valley— Dissolu- 
tion of its clay-built cities —Wonderful preservation of its written memorials 
on tablets and cylinders of baked clay, in the heaps of their ruin.— Modern 
excavation.— The cuneiform writing and its decipherment.— Astonishing 
discoveries in recent years.— American work at Nippur.— Historical rec- 
ords from B.C. 4500.— The Babylonia of Abraham’s time—The Sumerian 
civilization.— Conjectured connection of early Chinese civilization with the 
Sumerian.— Rise of Babylon to supremacy.— Hammurabi, founder of the 
Babylonian Empire.— His identification with the Amraphel of the Bible. 
— Discovery of his code of laws.— The Babylonian legend of the deluge. 
—Time of the migration of Abraham from Babylonia to Canaan. L/se- 
where: Glimpses of a rising civilization in and on the Aigean Sea.— The 
Aryan peoples of India and Iran.— Earliest Chinese records. 


According to present knowledge, the first of men to 
pass out of prehistoric darkness into a dawning light of 
history, by an invention of the alphabets or signs which 
transform spoken into written language, were dwellers 
in the lower parts of two remarkable river valleys,—the 
valley of the Euphrates and the Tigris and the valley of 
the Nile. The parts of those valleys which they occupied 
lie in nearly the same latitude, separated by the stem, as 
it may be called, of the Arabian peninsula, and by the 
northern projections of the Red Sea. In which of them 
the advance to a literate civilization, capable of. leaving 
some record of itself, was accomplished first, and whether 


it did or did not proceed in both from a common eye 
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or cause, are questions not yet solved. Inscriptions found 
lately on the Nile are believed to antedate the oldest yet 
found on the Euphrates; but there is no precise certainty 
in either dating, and earlier inscriptions may yet be 
brought to light. Meantime, Egypt has precedence, as 
the country in which the oldest of known civilizations 
grew up. 


From the depth of the soil in the narrow valley of the 
Nile, deposited, as it has been, by the yearly floods of the 
river, it is possible to calculate, with some probable ap- 
proach to correctness, the length of time since the valley 
became fit for habitation by people who had risen above 
the rudest state of life. Professor W. M. Flinders Petrie, 
who has been for some years past the most extensive and 
successful explorer of the buried remains of ancient Egypt, 
reckons that time at not more than eight or nine thousand 
years. Writing in 1900, he said: “The rate of deposit 
is well known—very closely one metre in a thousand years 
—and borings show only eight metres thick of Nile mud 
in the valley. Before that the country had enough rain 
to keep up the volume of the river, and it did not drop 
its mud. It must have run as a rapid stream through 
a barren land of sand and stones, which could not support 
any population extept paleolithic hunters. With the fur- 
ther drying of the climate, the river lost so much velocity 
that its mud was deposited, and the fertile mud flats made 
cultivation and a higher civilization possible. At this 
point a people already using copper came into the 
country.” 


Discoveries made by Professor Petrie and other recent - 


explorers have now thrown remarkable light on the life 
and work of these people, back almost to the beginning 
of the time thus computed. At least from about six 
thousand years before Christ it is believed that the relics 
found in prehistoric cemeteries and towns, of pottery more 
especially, can be traced in a continuous sequence, which 
shows an improving art and improving conditions of life. 
From the beginning of the series this pottery bears marks 
that are similar to signs found on prehistoric pottery in 
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other parts of northern Africa and in Spain and Crete, 
and which may have borne meanings out of which the 
idea of alphabets and written language grew. More- 
over, the pottery patternsvand decorations are said to be 
. somewhat in use to this day among the Algerian Kabyles. 
A reasonable inference is, that when the Nile had first 
spread a narrow carpet of fertile soil over the rocks and 
sand of its older margin, the valley was entered by a 
people who had acquired already, somewhere on the west- 
ern side of the Libyan desert, a degree of culture which 
raised them even above the neolithic stage. It may be 
possible hereafter to identify that cradle-land of Egyptian 
civilization, and find, perhaps, that it reared ahd trained 
the people who carried neolithic arts into Europe, through- 
out the south and west. 

From abundant remains of the work produced in this 
prehistoric Egypt, its unnamed inhabitants appear to have 
built themselves houses of brick, clothed themselves in 
garments of woven linen, served themselves with vessels 
of pottery, shaped exquisitely without the potter’s wheel, 
and with vases of stone that were cut to perfect forms, 
from the hardest rock, without use of the lathe. They 
worked as skillfully, too, with ivory and copper and flint, 
and they practiced an art of colored glazing, for which 
many ornamental uses were found. Commerce with other 
Mediterranean regions is believed to have been active 
already, since many articles which seem to be foreign in 
character are found. 

But those who were the seed-planters of civilization in 
Egypt do not seem to have been suffered to hold the land 
for an uninterrupted career. Other migrants came in, 
some probably from the east, and a great mixture of races 
was brought about, as is proved by the types of face and 
figure that appear in paintings on vases and on the walls 
of tombs, even before the beginning of the known historic 
period was reached. 

It is not likely that modern prying into the secrets of 
the old dwellers on the Nile will ever discover the precise 
time at which they began to put words into a written 
form; but it is known now, very nearly with certainty, 
to antedate 4700 B. C. 
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Until the second decade of our nineteenth Christian 
century, not a word of the old Egyptian writing had been 
read in modern times. The precious human history it 
held had been for centuries a sealed book. In all its 


forms,—in an early combination of picture-writing with . 


alphabetical characters, called hieroglyphic by the Greeks, 
and in later modifications called hieratic and demotic,— 
the keys to its decipherment were lost. But in the year 
1799 a fragment of inscription on stone was found at 
Rosetta, in the delta of Egypt, which repeated part of a 
document in three texts, hieroglyphic, demotic and Greek, 
the latter translating the two former, and thus furnishing 
a clue to their decipherment which scholars were eager to 
seize. Two persevering students, Young and Cham- 
pollion, followed the clue until, more than twenty years 
later, the mystery of the ancient Egyptian language and 
writing was cleared, and their hidden treasures of history 
were unlocked. Nevertheless it was long before the con- 
tents of that wonderful treasury began to be much ex- 
plored. Until the last half of the late century was well 
advanced, the inscriptions and other writings deciphered 
had made no great addition to the knowledge of Egypt 
gathered from Jewish and Greek sources; but they tested 
and corrected the existing knowledge, with important 
effects. Within our own generation, the interest in 
Egyptian archeology has grown rapidly, the work of 
exploration has been extended, its methods reduced to 
system, its results enriched. . The undertakings of a few 
recent years have accomplished discoveries more impor- 
tant than all that came from what had been done before. 


Among the bits of early Egyptian story that were culled _ 


long ago from Greek writers, the most important came 
from a work composed in the third century before Christ 
by an Egyptian priest, named Manetho. The country 
was then ruled by Greek kings (the Ptolemies), and 
Manetho wrote in Greek. The three books of Egyptian 
history which he left are supposed to have set forth very 
fully the annals of the country as preserved in temple 
archives, with much of priestly and popular tradition 
besides. Unfortunately, his work perished, but not until 
some fragments of it had been quoted in later Greek writ- 
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ings which survived. Included in these fragments is a 
list of the kings or pharaohs who reigned, or were believed 
to have reigned, in Egypt, from the founding of the pha- 
raonic monarchy, dividing them into dynasties or royal 
families, numbering thirty-one in all, down to the con- 
quest of Egypt by Alexander the Great, and giving the 
length of each reign. Since the deciphering of the 
hieroglyphs, other lists of the same character have been 
found, agreeing to a great extent with that of Manetho, 
and there has been a troublesome question among scholars 
as to how much they represented of actual fact. One by 
one, as inscriptions and papyrus manuscripts were dis- 
covered and read, the kings named by Manetho were 
found speaking in them, or having their works and deeds 
declared by contemporary scribes and officials, until faith 
in the substantial truth of the Manethonian record, back 
to a certain point, had grown to be quite firm. That point 
appeared in all the lists.as the beginning of a Fourth 
Dynasty, which included three pharaohs who were known 
as builders of the great pyramids of Gizeh, namely: 
Khufu (called Cheops by the Greeks), Khafra (or Che- 
fren), and Menkaura, of whose actuality there could not 
be a doubt. But no evidence whatever of three previous 
dynasties, reigning for some 800 years before Khufu, 
as claimed in the lists, came to light during many 
years of exploration, and the conclusion that they were 
mythical had become almost fixed. The Fourth Dynasty 
is reckoned to have had its beginning about 4000 years 
before Christ, and that has been, until lately, the remotest 
time to which Egyptian history, recorded on its monu- 
ments, could be carried back. 

But a great revelation occurred in 1898-9. Tombs 
opened at Abydos were found to be those of kings of the 
first pharaonic dynasty, founded, according to Manetho, 
by Mena, or Menes, at a date which recent compitations 
carry back to about 4770 years before Christ. These 
tombs have furnished inscriptions many centuries older 
than the oldest found before. More than that: the dis- 
coveries at Abydos include tombs and inscribed names of 
kings who are thought to have reigned (probably in lesser 
kingdoms) before Mena had consolidated the pharaonic 
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monarchy,—kings alluded to by Manetho, but not named 
in his list. Hence Egyptian history appears now to cover 
nearly 7000 years, with a prehistoric period well lighted 
behind that. 

It is conjectured, for several reasons, that the monarchy 
of the pharaohs was established by an intruding people, 
who came into the country at some previous time and 
gradually mastered the several small kingdoms or city- 
states into which it was then divided, until finally Mena 
made himself lord of the whole. There are differing 
opinions as to whence these people came, but most writers 
on the subject incline to seek their origin somewhere 
around the southern extremity of the Red Sea, on either 
the Asian or the African side. That they brought the 
hieroglyphic system of writing to the Nile, and a culture 
more advanced on the whole than the prehistoric Egyp- 
tians had attained, and that they dominated the latter as 
a ruling “high caste’ in subsequent history, are conclu- 
sions at which many Egyptologists have arrived. Never- 
theless, the absence of any trace, yet found elsewhere, of 
the peculiar art, the peculiar building-ambition, and the 
peculiar religious ideas of the early Egyptions, leaves much 
room for doubting that the civilization which grew up on 
the Nile received its stamp of character from any other 
people or place. The monarchy of.the pharaohs was 
organized and remained for ages in a form which bore 
some resemblance to the European feudal system of a later 
time. The king was overlord of numerous hereditary 
princes, who ruled with a large measure of independence 
in their several districts or “nomes.” 

Mena, whose throne was planted first at This or Thinis, . 
in Upper Egypt, is said to have founded Memphis, in 
Lower Egypt, and made it the capital of the monarchy, 
which it continued to be for centuries, until superseded by 
Thebes? Between Mena and the Fourth Dynasty—the 
dynasty of the great pyramid builders—there passed a 
period of about 800 years, the events of which are little 
known. It is shown by its remains to have been a time 
of supreme development in some of the finest qualities of 
the finer arts, followed by a marked falling away in work- 
manship and taste. But if Egyptian art lost fineness of 
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spirit in that period, it grew wonderfully in bold strength ; 
for then, as said before, came the beginning of the stu- 
pendous labors that are represented by the pyramids, and 
by other vast undertakings of temple-building and colossal 
sculpture, which are the marvel of the world. 

From the next dynasty, the Fifth, which seems to have 
been of priestly origin and character, a very different 
memorial, of higher interest and distinction than all the 
pyramids, has been preserved for us, in a piece of pure 
literature that is older by many centuries than any other 
known to exist in the world. It is a book of precepts, 
touching morals and manners, the manuscript of which 
(called the “Papyrus Prisse”) was found at Thebes about 
fifty years ago. The author describes himself as “the 
prefect, the feudal lord, Ptah-hotep (or Ptah-hetep), 
under the majesty of the king of the South and the North, 
Assa.” Assa was the eighth of the nine kings of this 
Fifth Dynasty, and his reign is now placed at not less 
than 3500 years before Christ; but there are few of the 
essential principles of right and wrong behavior between 
man and man that were not set forth by this old Egyptian 
moralist, who wrote in that early day. 

There is much to show that those old Egyptian pioneers 
of the higher human training possessed a capacity for 
exalted conceptions of things, far beyond the attainment 
of any other people in much later times. Their religious 
ideas are a strange mixture of what seems to be puerile 
fetishism with a spirituality that is sublime. In one view 
they signify monotheism and a symbolized worship; in 
another they represent polytheism and idolatry of the 
grossest kind. The gods worshiped by the pharaonic 
Egyptians, says Professor Sayce, “were beneficent deities, 
forms of the sun-god from whom their kings derived their 
descent. It was a religion which passed easily into a sort 
of pantheistic monotheism in the more cultivated minds, 
and it was associated with a morality almost Chris- 
tian in its character. A belief in a future world and 
a resurrection of the flesh formed an integral part 
of it; hence came the practice of embalming the body that 
it might be preserved to the day of resurrection; hence, 
too, the doctrine of the dead man’s justification, not only 
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through his own good works, but through the intercession 
of the sun-god Horus as well. . . . Along with 
this higher and spiritual religion went—at least in his- 
torical times—a worship of sacred animals.. The anomaly 
can be only explained by that mixture of races of which 
archeology has assured us. Beast worship must have 
been the religion of the prehistoric inhabitants of Egypt. 
. . The sacred animals of the older cult were as- 
sociated with the deities of the new-comers; in the eyes 
of the upper classes they were but symbols; the lower 
classes continued to see in them what their fathers had 
seen, the gods themselves.” i 

The Sixth Dynasty brought what Egyptologists have 
called the Old Empire to anend. It had a troubled close, 
and was followed by some six hundred years of evident 
distraction and decline. The monuments left are few, 
the records scanty, but many marks of violence and dis- 
order are found. The aristocracy had grown in power, 
at the expense of the authority of the kings, and their 
feuds and rivalries appear to have been like those of the 
great English families in the York and Lancastrian wars. 
Five dynasties ran their course in this troubled time, and 
foreign intruders from some quarter took part in the 
strife. Memphis ceased to be the capital, and Thebes, 
after a time, came to be the seat of a prince who restored 
a strong government to the long afflicted land. Under 
the Twelfth Dynasty, which rose at Thebes (about 2778. 
B. C., according to Petrie), the ancient glory of Egypt 
among the nations was renewed. Enormous works of 
building and engineering were accomplished once more. 
The marshy district of Fayum was drained, and storage 
of the Nile floods in the part of its great depression called 
Lake Moeris was regulated by embankments, canals and 


‘ locks. This revival of order and energy in the country 


endured for a few centuries, and then, at some uncertain 
time in the midst of the Thirteenth Dynasty, civil wars 
broke out afresh, a rival dynasty tore part of the kingdom 
from that of Thebes, and the weakened nation was over- 
whelmed by a horde of barbarous invaders from the east, 
As related by Manetho, in a brief quotation which the 
Jewish historian, Josephus, has preserved for us, “a people 
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of inglorious origin from the regions of the east suddenly 
attacked the land, of which they took possession easily, 
without a struggle. They overthrew those who ruled in 
it, burnt down the cities ahd laid waste the sanctuaries of 
the gods. They ill-treated all the inhabitants, for they 
put some to the sword, and carried others into captivity 
with their wives and children. Then they made one of 
themselves king.’’ Manetho adds that these people bore 
the name of Hyksos, meaning “shepherd kings,” and that 
in his time they were supposed to have been Arabs. 
Modern scholars in general agree with the opinion of 
Manetho, that the Hyksos conquerors of ancient Egypt 
were probably from Arabia, for the most part, and that 
they were Semites, without doubt. They dominated 
Egypt for several centuries, and there is evidence that 
they became Egyptianized in manners, customs, language, 
and general culture, but not.in religion, for they held to 
the worship of the Semitic Bel or Baal, in one of his many 
forms. It was that religious difference which brought 
about their expulsion at last. 

It seems to be almost a matter of certainty that the re- 
lations with Egypt into which the Children of Israel were 
brought came about while the, Hyksos were ruling the 
land. At some early part of that period, the visit of 
Abraham is supposed to have been made, and the story of 
Joseph’s career in Egypt can only be connected with the 
reign of one of the later Hyksos kings. We are thus at 
a point at which the thread of history from the Nile be- 
comes twisted into another from the Euphrates, and we 
may properly drop this for a time to trace that. 
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The old civilization which ran its long course in the 
valley of the Euphrates suffered there a deeper burial than 
happened to the early civilization of the Nile. The latter 
left half of its sepulchres and monuments above ground, 
for a sign and a promise to the explorer, and challenged 
the reading of its records by graving them mostly on the 
apen faces of great rocks. The former sank from sight 
into deep graves, under shapeless heaps of earth, which 
hinted nothing of the secrets they held. To the ancients 
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of the Babylonian river, Nature had given clay instead of 


stone for their most enduring uses. Their temples, their _ 


palaces, and all their greater structures, were of brick, 
either sun-dried or baked; and so, likewise, were their 
documents and their books. They devised an alphabet of 
strange characters, formed of wedge-shaped lines, easily 
marked by a simple instrument on soft clay, and their 
writing in those cuneiform characters was done almost 
wholly on clay tablets and cylinders, which became well- 
nigh imperishable when baked. Time dissolved the foun- 
dations and the walls of their vast earthen edifices into 
formless mounds, and countless stores of those precious 
plates of baked clay, which held literature and history in 
their keeping, were engulfed and hidden in the sunken 
mass. No suspicion of their existence was wakened until 
near the beginning of the nineteenth century, and noth- 
ing was read from them until that century was half spent. 

In this case, the mystery of language and writing was 
harder to master than that of the Egyptian hieroglyphs, 
since no Greek translation gave a clue, The clue, indeed, 
was found in certain inscriptions which repeated, like the 
Rosetta stone, the same text in three languages, but those 
languages were all equally unknown. These trilingual 
inscriptions, moreover, were found far away from the 
Euphrates, at Persepolis and Behistun, in Persia, and they 
were studied long before any thought of connecting them 
with the speech of the Babylonian peoples occurred. The 
three languages contained were all inscribed in cuneiform 
characters, and proved in the end to be the language of the 
ancient Persians (the Zend), the language of Elam 
(called the Susian), and the language of Babylonia and 
Assyria, now generally called Assyrian, though it came 
from the older people of the valley. The common alphabet 
of the three languages was mastered and the Persian text 
fully translated, in 1846, by Sir Henry Rawlinson, after 
long labor, greatly helped by the studies of other scholars, 
especially of Grotefend, Lassen, and Burnouf. Another 
quarter century or more was spent upon the Susian and 
Assyrian tongues, before their grammar and vocabulary 
could be said to be fairly understood. 

Meantime, the work of excavation in the great ruin- 
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heaps of the Mesopotamian valley, first begun effectively 
by Botta and Layard, in 1842 and 1845, was harvesting 
an enormous store of inscriptions which waited to be read ; 
and every new reading gave fresh excitement and stimu- 
lation to the search. Here, it was found, were amazing 
explanations, confirmations, or corrections of Bible his- 
tory, from older sources, which touched the very springs 
of Hebrew tradition and reported from the very theaters 
of event. After Layard, the exploring spade was taken 
up by Rassam and by George Smith, with English sup- 
port, by De Sarzec, as a consul of France, by German 
archeologists, and finally, with greater system and thor- 
oughness, by the expeditions of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, under Dr. Peters, Professor Hilprecht and Mr. 
Hayne. The resulting gains to historical knowledge are 
almost beyond belief. 

No longer ago than 1870, in the second edition of his 
FiveGreat Monarchies of the Ancient W orld,—which was 
then the accepted summary of oriental learning in that 
field,— Professor George Rawlinson, writing of Babylon- 
ian history under what is now known to be the erroneous 
name of “Chaldean,” said: ‘‘Chaldzean history may be 
regarded as opening upon us at a time anterior, at any 
rate by a century or two, to B. C. 2286. It was then that 
Nimrod, the son or descendant of Cush, set up a kingdom 
in Lower Mesopotamia which attracted the attention of 
the surrounding nations. The people whom he led came 
probably by sea; at any rate their earliest settlement was 
on the coast.” Thirty-one years later (1901) a learned 
historian of Babylonia, Professor Rogers, found no rea- 
son for any mention of Nimrod as an historical character, 
but traced a recorded history, on the authority of Pro- 
fessor Hilprecht, to a point of time “before 4500 B. C.” 

Forty years ago, Professor Rawlinson, writing of 
Babylon in Smith’s Dictionary of the Bible, could barely 
name, as a shadowy first figure in its story, the “Amra- 
phel, king of Shinar,” contemporary of Abraham, who is 
mentioned in the r4th chapter of Genesis, and add that 
“from this point the history | of Babylon is almost a blank 
for above twelve centuries.” In 1899, Professor Sayce 
could write: ‘The Babylonia of the age of Amraphel, 
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the contemporary of Abraham, has, thanks to the recent 
finds, become as well known to us as the Athens of Peri- 
kles; the daily life of the people can be traced in all its 


Sayce, outlines, and we even possess autograph letters written 
lh by Amraphel himself. The culture of Babylonia was 
es already immensely old. . . 2) her age oi vAmra- 


phel, indeed, is in certain respects an age of decline. The 
heyday of Babylonian art lay nearly two thousand years 
before it.” Thus marvelously has the horizon of history 
been widened eastward, and its dark distances search- 
lighted, within our own generation,—mostly within the 
last dozen years. 
| The undefined lower part of the valley of the Euphrates 
and the Tigris, which has come to be called Babylonia, 
appears to have borne, at a very early time, in some por- 
tion at least, the name of Kengi, signifying the “land of 
Rogers, canals and reeds,” and inscriptions lately found name one 
Be En-shag-kush-ana as “lord of Kengi,” at a period which 
ee is believed to be more than 4500 years before Christ. 
This lord of Kengi was likewise patesi, or chief priest, 
of the god En-lil, whose temple was at Nippur, where the 
explorations of the University of Pennsylvania are carried 
on. His inscriptions prove that the cuneiform system of 
writing was already in use; the name given to the country 
shows that its low flats and marshes had already been 
drained by canals; and by many tokens it appears that the 
people of Kengi had reached a stage of civilization which 
needs millenniums of advancing ancestral culture behind 
to explain it. But nothing to mark or hint of the pre- 
ceding stages of that advance has yet come to light. 
There is no present glimpse of a prehistoric period of life 
No oie in the land; no relics, as in Egypt, of a mute culture, 
prehistoric ; ‘ . 
remains which could report itself to future times by works of art, 
but not by written speech. It would seem, therefore, that 
the first inhabitants must have come from some other 
land, already equipped with their alphabet; but where is 
the country in which marks of the birth of a culture like 
that of these old Babylonians is likely to be found? 
In the opinion of a majority of the scholars who have 
studied the subject, the early inhabitants who endowed 
Babylonia with its system of writing, with much of its 
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religion, much of its legends and literature, and much in 
fact of all that is most characteristic of its civilization, 
were not the people who dominated the country during the 
greater part of its historical life. A difference of lan- 
guage is found, which is thought to indicate a difference 
of race. But this conclusion is disputed by some, who 
hold that the supposed older language is only a mystify- 
ing system of writing, invented by the priests. The lan- 
guage in question appears to belong to what is known as 
the agglutinative class, the elements of its words being 
loosely glued together, instead of being fused, as words 
in the inflectional languages are; and this leads to the con- 
jecture that it was the language of a people who came 
from the Mongolian stock; whereas the later Babylonians 
belong with certainty to the Semitic group of the white- 
skinned race. 

According to the theory which now prevails, the 
Semites were later comers in the country, who subjugated 
an earlier and more civilized people, appropriated their 
culture, and preserved a knowledge of their language for 
the sake of the literature it contained. This language is 
sometimes referred to in the old inscriptions as the lan- 
guage of Accad (a name derived from the city of Agade) 
and sometimes as the language of Sumer (the land of 
Shinar mentioned in Genesis x, 10); the distinction of 
name representing a difference of dialect. As the dialect 
of Sumer is decided to be the older form, both language 
and people are now called Sumerian. 

Between that most ancient Sumerian civilization of 
Babylonia and the oldest remains of primitive culture in 
China, many striking analogies have been found, in names, 
in arts, in astronomical and astrological ideas, in chrono- 
logical systems, and the like. These are marked enough 
to furnish quite substantial ground for conjecturing that 
the founders of the Chinese nation were an offshoot of 
the people who originated the Babylonian civilization, 
driven out, perhaps, by the Semitic invaders, or otherwise 
set in motion toward the east. It is difficult, but it is not 
impossible, to believe in the occurrence of so distant a 
migration as that from the Euphrates to the Hoang-Ho; 
for much wide wandering went on in the early world, 
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In the political state of the Sumerian people, govern- 
ment seems to have taken form in cities at first, as a 
growth of authority in the hands of the chief priests. 
Each city worshiped its own god, for whom it claimed 
supremacy over the gods of its neighbors, and this relig- 
ious rivalry was a cause of perpetual strife. Some cities 
were able to subjugate their neighbors and became the 
seats of small dominions, between which the same strug- 
gle for supremacy went on. En-shag-kush-ana, who 
called himself “lord of Kengi,” appears to have united a 
considerable part of the southern region in a single king- 
dom under his rule. For several succeeding centuries 
there are notices of war, recurring again and again, with 
varying fortunes, between communities at the south and 
at the north of the lower valley, and this is held to have 
been part of the long strife of the Sumerians with the jn- 
vading Semites, who made their encroachments from the 
northwest. At length, about 3800 B. C., a Semitic king of 
Agade, named Shargina, or Sargon, mastered the whole 
of Babylonia, overcame the Elamites, in the mountain 
country which borders it on the southeast, carried his 
arms even to Syria and Canaan, and established for a time 
the first considerable empire that rose in that region of 
the world. Numerous inscriptions relating to this early 
Sargon have been found at N ippur, and he is the first 
striking figure in the annals of the Asiatic east. 

During about fifteen centuries after Sargon and his 
son, who maintained his father’s empire, the scanty rec- 
ords afford only faint and confused glimpses of rising and 
falling monarchies, seated in different cities,—at Shir- 
purla, at Ur, at Isin, at Larsa, and probably at other capi- 
tals yet to be named,—each claiming sovereignty of the 
“kingdom of Sumer and Accad,” as the realm was called, 
by whomsoever held, and sometimes indicating a sov- 
ereignty that reached again, like that of Sargon, to the 
Mediterranean Sea. What lesser states existed in more 
or less independence is little known. 

About 2200 or 2300 B. C.. the country, in its southern 
part at least, was assailed overwhelmingly by its more bar- 
barous neighbors, the Elamites, who evidently struck at 
the venerable Sumerian civilization with an unsparing 
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hand. The American explorers at Nippur have found 
grievous marks of the destruction wrought then on the 
older works of art. There are reasons for conjecturing 
that the Chedorlaomer (or Kudur Laghghamer), king of 
Elam, who is mentioned in Genesis, was the leader in this 
attack, or that he reigned in Elam shortly after it 
occurred. 

For some years Sumer and Accad were subject to Elam; 
and then their deliverance came from the city of Babylon, 
—the city whose name is now given to the whole region 
and people, because it centered all their subsequent his- 
tory in itself, and became the most renowned of the capi- 
tals of the ancient eastern world. Until the day when it 
led revolt against Elam it must have been unimportant 
and obscure, since hardly any previous mention of its 
name has been found. Hammurabi, or Ammu-rabi, or 
Khammurabi, who leaps then, suddenly, to the front of 
affairs in the valley, is said to have been the sixth of its 
city kings. With not much doubt, he was the “king of 
Shinar’’ called Amraphel in the chapter of Genesis men- 
tioned above. It is certain that he was one of the epoch- 
making men of history. 

Hammurabi drove the Elamites back to their moun- 
tains and united the whole land of Sumer and Accad 
under a firmer and more settled government than it had 
known before. He not only restored peace and prosperity 
to the country, gave it a written code of laws, extended 
its limits, improved its canals, established a storage of 
grain for years of scant harvest, carried on great works 
of temple-building, and began to impart to Babylon the 
splendor which afterwards outshone that of all other capi- 
tals, but he made his city, from that time onward, the 
seat of learning, the center of culture, the school of civ- 
ilization, for surrounding peoples. Astronomy, long 
studied on the wide plains of Shinar, and literature, long 
cultivated, received new encouragement at his hands. The 
volume of literature, religious for the most part, is found 
to have become large, already, and its quality rich. Much 
from it was passing into the legends and sacred literature 
of other peoples, especially those of Semitic speech. The 
oldest of known epics, the hero-story of Izdubar or Gil- 
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gamish, which contains, among its episodes, the legend 
of the deluge in a more archaic form than that of Genesis, 
was composed at this or an earlier time. Of its twelve 
tablets, containing some three thousand lines, about half 
have been recovered and read. 

Hammurabi’s code of laws, formulated from past de- 
cisions of courts and from accepted notions of right, was 
inscribed by his command on‘slabs of stone (stele) and 
set up in the principal cities; with a statement that this 
was done to enable every man to learn his rights. One 
copy of the code, thus graven on stone, has been found in 
recent years, not in Babylonia, but in the ruins of Susa, 
the old capital of Elam, to which it had been carried, 
among the spoils of a new Elamite conquest of Babylonia, 
some three hundred years after Hammurabi passed away. 


As evidence of the well-ordered ideas and institutions of 


justice that prevailed in that corner of the world more 
than four thousand years ago, this is one of the most im- 
portant monuments of antiquity that has ever come to 
light. 

Until Hammurabi gave supremacy to Babylon, the god 
En-lil, whose chief temple was at Nippur, had been ranked 
first among the deities, the Bel, or Lord, of all. But the 
lordship of Babylon carried with it the lordship of its 
patron deity, Marduk, who now became the recognized 
Bel. Excepting in such concessions of supremacy to one 
god among many, there seems to be no trace of a mono- 
theistic idea in the Babylonian religion, and its concep- 
tions are distinctly lower than those which the Egyptians 
attained. 

Either during the reign of Hammurabi, or shortly be- 
fore he established his rule, the migration of Abram or ~ 
Abraham, from the Babylonian city called “Ur of the 
Chaldees” in the Biblical narrative, into the land of 
Canaan, is supposed to have occurred. Some have con- 
jectured that the name of Abraham, in the Bible story, as 
narrated from tradition, is a name around which vague 
memories of a Semitic migration, or a series of migra- 
tions, from Babylonia into Canaan, had gathered various 
legends, and that it represents, not the actual progenitor, 
but some famous leader in the movements of the race. 
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But the story as it stands is not incredible, and there is 
no sufficient reason for doubting that Abraham is an his-. 
torical character and the ancestor of the Children of Israel. 
Though he and his descendants, for a long period, were~ 
dwellers in tents, living a nomadic tribal life, like that of 
their near relatives, the nomadic Arabs, he had come from 
a country of considerable civilization, where writing and 
the keeping of records were common, and he had not left Pappenien 
that state of civilization behind him. In the opinion of in Canaan 
Professor Sayce, “Abraham took with him to the west the 
traditions and philosophy of Babylonia, and found there a 
people already well acquainted with the literature, the law 
and the religion of his fatherland”; for “the power and 
influence of Babylonia had been firmly established for 
centuries throughout the length and breadth of western 
Asia.” It is not necessary, therefore, to assume that the  sayce, 
early annals of Israel were wholly traditional, since more 77223537 
or less of record may easily have been preserved. Abra- 
ham’s visit to Egypt, because of famine in Canaan, was 
an incident natural to the state of things in that country 
under the Hyksos pharaohs, if they were Semites, from 
either Arabia or Mesopotamia, as supposed. 
Early Arabia 
If the “Shepherd Kings” and their followers in Egypt 
came out of Arabia, it must have been from those northern 
parts of the peninsula which have been almost changeless 
in their nomadic, semi-barbarous state of life through all 
historic time. Southwestern Arabia was the seat of an 
early civilization that rose to a high mark, but its real 
antiquity and all that concerns its beginnings and its 
development are unknown. Many things have suggested 
a close connection of southern Arabia and the opposite 
African coasts, in some way, with the early culture of both 
Egypt and Babylonia; but whether as giving or receiving 
is doubtful, and the whole subject waits for such light as 
future exploration may yield. 
Early Canaan and the Canaanites 
Canaan, when Abraham came to it, may not have been 
known by that name, and the Canaanites with whom his 
descendants fought for it may not have arrived in the 
land. Those called Canaanites in Bible history were 
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Semites, related closely to Abraham and his seed, and, 
according to their own traditions, supported by other evi- 
dence, they were migrants from the same region on the 
Persian Gulf, probably near to Babylonia; but the time 
of their migration is uncertain. One part of these people 
took possession of the valleys and plains; another part 
settled on the seacoast and became a nation of sailors and 
traders,—the Sidonians of the Bible,—the Phcenicians of 
a later age. The Canaanites of the Bible included both. 
Another people who were probably in Canaan before 
Abraham’s day were the Amorites, who held the moun- 
tains of that country and of Syria, and who do not seem 
to have come from the Semitic stock, but from that of the 
Libyans, in northern Africa; this, however, is a point in 


_ some dispute. Throughout all Syria and Canaan the 


influence of Babylonia, and sometimes its sovereignty, 
seems then and long after to have been supreme. That 
of Egypt, their nearer neighbor, was little shown. 


Mesopotamia and Syria 


Beginnings 
of Assyria 


Aramzans 


Hittites 
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The civilizing influence of Babylonia was potent far 
northward and westward, in the Mesopotamian valley 
and on its borders, especially among the Semitic peoples, 
who seem to have been in possession of most of the region 
which the two rivers drained.. The powerful nation of 
the Assyrians, who came into history at a later day, were 
probably settling themselves, by this time, on the eastern 
bank of the Tigris, and becoming trained in local warfare 
for their future career. They looked to Babylon for all 
teaching except in commerce and war, for which pursuits 
they were better endowed than their kinsmen of the south. 

The country above Babylonia, between the Tigris and 
Euphrates (which was the true Mesopotamia of the an- 
cients), and much of the Syrian country west of that, was 
occupied by Semites of the branch called Aramzean, who 
bore in history very little of an independent part. They 
were overpowered, repeatedly, by non-Semitic invaders 
from the highlands of Armenia and eastern Asia Minor, 
at first, and then by the masterful Assyrians, who bent 
conquerors and conquered under one common yoke. 
Nothing is known of the home or the state, at this period, 
of certain non-Semitic peoples, Hittites and Mitannians, 
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a 
who appeared in the great valley a few centuries later, 
possibly coming from beyond the mountains of the north 


and northwest, with a quite advanced culture of their own. 


= 


In and on the Agean 


Some glimpses have been obtained lately of an early 
civilization which must, within this period (that is, we 
will say, prior to the ending of the third millennium before 
Christ), have been rising in and around the Agean Sea. 
The people of that region, in the islands, as well as on 
the borders of Asia Minor and on the mainland of Greece, 
appear to have made remarkable progress in artistic de- 
velopment, before signs of any approach to the literate 
stage of culture are found. Their handiwork, especially 
in pottery, shows the germinating, even then, of that fine- 
ness of taste which gave distinction to the Greek art of 
later times. Proof almost to certainty of a considerable 
exchange of such products with Egypt, even at a date 
earlier than that suggested above, has been found of late, 
both in Egypt and Crete. On other parts, too, of the 
northern coast of the Mediterranean there are relics of an 
earlier culture and an earlier activity of trade than had 
been supposed. ‘ 

The Table-land of Iran 

Eastward and southeastward from the valley-of the 
Tigris and Euphrates lies the high mountain-bounded 
region that is often described as the “table land of Iran,” 
represented in modern geography by Persia, Afghanis- 
tan, Baluchistan, and part of Turkish Kurdistan. At 
some very early time, as we have noted already, this re- 
gion, and the valley of the Indus that lies beyond it, came 
into the possession of peoples whose languages belonged 
to the Aryan group. Whence and when they came to it, 
if not aboriginal in it, and how they became separated so 
widely from the groups whose history is the history of 
Europe, are among the questions that ethnologists hold 
in debate. Possibly those ancestors of the Persian and 
the Hindu, whose speech had an origin akin to our own, 
were dwelling in Iran and on the Indus (which gave its 
name to India) before Hammurabi raised Babylon to 
greatness, and before Abraham went into Canaan; but 
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China 


nothing yet discovered offers ground for any reckoning 
of dates in their prehistoric life, until a far later time. 


On the remoter plains and valleys of China, if we trust 
the annals recorded in that country at a later day, the 
national history had its opening at about the Abrahamic 
age. A Book of History credited to Confucius starts 
from the reign of a king or emperor Yao, who is dated 
by some calculations as early as 2357 B. C., and by others 
as late as 2085. Other Chinese writings name sovereigns 
before Yao, but the marks of myth seem plain on what is 
told of them; and recent European scholars have found 
some added reasons in those myths for conjecturing that 
the Chinese nation sprang from an emigrating body of 
the people who planted the civilization called Sumerian in 
the lower valley of the Euphrates. If that conjecture is 
correct, the emigration had occurred, without doubt, at 
a time within the period of our present survey. 
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Nothing yet found on the monuments or in the tombs 
and ruins of Egypt throws much light on the period dur- 
ing which the country was subject to the Hyksos. It was 
a long period, in which three successive conditions pre- 
vailed, each for a long time. First, for what seems to 
have been several generations, the country was harassed 
and ravaged by the invaders, whose domination it strove 
to resist. Then, for two or three centuries, it was sub- 
missive to Hyksos kings, under whom some shadowy 
show of vice-royalty was kept up by princes of the old 
dynastic lines. In this time the civilization of the con- 
quered overcame the semi-barbarism of the conquerors, to 


so great an extent that the relics of the age show ae oe 
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ing marks of change. But the Hyksos pharaohs remained 
faithful to their own gods, of whom they held one Sutekh 
to be the chief, and this religious difference, no doubt, 
kept the hostility of the Egyptian people to them and their 


. race from dying out. In time they appear to have lost 


energy and their power weakened, while the Egyptians 
recovered courage, or acquired princes who could rouse 
and lead them with more success. A new outbreak of 
rebellion, provoked, it was said, by an attempt to force 
the native court at Thebes to honor Sutekh above its own 
god Amon, was prolonged obstinately through five gener- 
ations, until the Hyksos gave way and left the country, to 
the number (according to Manetho, as repeated in the 
Jewish history of Josephus) of 240,000, retreating 
through the desert toward Syria. Their expulsion was 
accomplished, about 1600 B. C., by a Theban prince, 
Aahmes, who became the founder of a new Egyptian 
dynasty, the Eighteenth. 

Both Abraham’s visit to Egypt and Joseph’s career in 


that country are supposed to fall within the period of the . 


Hyksos domination. Nothing yet found in Egyptian 
records relates to Joseph, or distinctly to his people; but 
all the incidents of the story, taken separately, are true to 
ascertained fact. There were slaves brought into Egypt 
as Joseph was brought; there were foreigners who rose 
to Joseph’s height of office under the pharaohs; there were 
seven-year famines, provided against as Joseph is said to 
have made provision; there was a district—a “land of 


* Goshen’’—on the northeastern frontier of Egypt in which 


Genesis 
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Semitic nomads were sometimes settled (and undoubtedly 
in the Hyksos period), as the brethren of Joseph and their 
descendants were said to be; and thus the substance of 
the narrative in the last fourteen chapters of Genesis is 
well sustained. 

Under the Eighteenth Dynasty the Egyptian monarchy 
entered on a new career, in which surprising energies were 
shown. For the first time, the arms of the pharaohs were 
carried far into Asia, especially by Thothmes or Tahuti- 
mes I, and Thothmes III. (16th and rsth centuries B. Co; 
the latter of whom left an empire which extended beyond 
the Euphrates in the east, to Asia Minor in the north, and 
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to Ethiopia (ancient Abyssinia) in the south. The recov- 
ered annals of the reign of this most vigorous king are 
-very full, and its monuments are among the most numer- 
ous and the most interesting that were left by the ancient 
rulers of the Nile. By the Asiatic conquests of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty Egypt seems to have been influenced 
profoundly in many ways. The arts and the general cul- 
ture of Babylonia now reached the Egyptians, through 
Syria, as they had not done before. Great numbers of 
Semitic women were brought into the country, as captives 
or as tribute, to become the wives and concubines of men 
in the upper class, and to exert a Semitizing influence 
which seems to have become marked. Professor Petrie 
observes in the painting and sculpture on the monuments 
a “striking change in the physiognomy and ideal type of 
the upper classes in the latter part of the Eighteenth 
Dynasty” which he attributes to this cause. 

Several peaceful reigns followed that of Thothmes IIL., 
and grand works of temple-building were carried on, most 
. notably by his great grandson,. Amenhotep III., at Luxor 
and Elephantine. But, before the ending of the reign of 
this third Amenhotep, the Asiatic empire of the dynasty 
was breaking up, and all attempts to maintain it were 
abandoned by his son, Amenhotep IV., or Akh-en-Aten, 
—a prince of philosophical mind, who nearly wrecked his 
authority, even at home, by too radical undertakings of 
religious and moral reform. He seems to have sought 
to introduce a supreme deification of the sun, not accord- 
ing to the older crude notions of sun-worship, but as the 
radiant source of life-giving and world-sustaining ener- 
gies, all of which are described in a remarkable hymn, 
composed during his reign, with a fullness and accuracy 
that come close to the scientific knowledge of light and 
heat at the present day. The royal philosopher and re- 
former was too much in advance of his time. It was 
inevitable that the conservatism in the Egyptian charac- 
ter should be roused against him by the priesthood of the 
ancient cult, and prove stronger than he. He was forced 
to quit Thebes, and he then built a new capital farther 
north, the ruins of which, known as Tel el-Amarna, 
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yielded, a few years ago, the most remarkable discovery 
of ancient historical archives yet made on Egyptian soil. 

On quitting Thebes, Akh-en-Aten had taken with him 
to his new capital, amongst other archives of the govern- 
ment, a mass of the foreign correspondence of his own - 
reign and that of his father, Amenhotep III. In 1887, 
some peasants who were digging in the Tel el-Amarna 
ruin for bricks, or for antique objects to sell to tourists, 
came upon a store of this correspondence, inscribed in 
cuneiform characters and in the Babylonian manner, on 
tablets of clay. Unfortunately the store thus brought to 
light became much scattered before its extraordinary 
value was found out; but more than three hundred tablets 
have been brought to the knowledge of scholars and most 
of them have been read. Many of the letters contained 
are from Egyptian governors and vassal princes in 
Canaan and Syria, reporting the troubled condition of 
those countries during the decline and overthrow of the ° 
pharaonic rule. Others are from kings of Babylonia, 
Assyria, Mitanni, and the invading Hittites, the three 
last named being monarchies of recent appearance in the 
eastern world. Intimate relations between Egypt and 
Mitanni had been formed, the Mitannian royal family 
having given princesses in marriage to both Amenhotep 
III. and his son. Remarkable light on the whole state of 
things in eastern Asia is supplied by these letters, and 
especially in their revelation of the activity of correspond- 
ence as well as trade, and of the extent to which a knowl- 
edge of the Babylonian language and script prevailed in 
that age. 

Akh-en-Aten left no sons, and three husbands of his 
daughters reigned after him in succession; the last two 
of whom renounced his religious ideas, abandoned his new 
capital, and submitted themselves to the priests. Then 
the dynasty came to an end, and the throne was taken by 
the commander of the army, who failed, however, to 
found a new line of kings. That was done by the next 
pharaoh, Ramses I., whose reign was short. His son, 
Seti I., and his grandson, Ramses IT. (the Sesostris of 
Greek legends), reopened wars of conquest in Asia, and 
reéstablished, partly, for a time, the empire won and lost 
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by the previous dynasty in Canaan and beyond. The 
second Ramses is boastful in his inscriptions of great mili- 
tary exploits; but the dominion he regained took in but 
half of Syria, and fell*far short of that acquired by 
Thothmes III. He fought the formidable Hittites with 
some success, but was glad to come to terms of peace and 
to make a Hittite princess his queen. His long reign of 
sixty-seven years is made more notable by the great num- 
ber of cities he founded, the temples he built or enlarged, 
and the statues he set up, than by his wars. In these 
works there is no doubt that he used forced labor tyran- 
nically, and that the Israelites, still dwelling in the “land 
of Goshen,’ were among the subjects thus oppressed. 
Since the excavation in 1883 of some ruins on the eastern 
frontier of Egypt, which proved to be those of a “store 
city” built by Ramses II. and called Pi-tum (the Pithom 
of Exodus), there has been no question that he was the 
pharaoh of the oppression recorded in Jewish history. 
Whether the exodus of the Israelites from Egypt occurred 
in the reign of his son Merenptah or Meneptah, or at a 
little later time, when feeble princes held the throne for 
brief terms.and much disorder prevailed, remains to be 
ascertained. In the fifth year of Merenptah, Egypt was 
assailed by a most formidable confederation of enemies, 
who swarmed to the attack from all parts of the southern, 
eastern and northeastern coasts of the Mediterranean. 
They were heroically beaten off; but the monarchy was 
sorely weakened; its Asiatic provinces were lost again, 
never to be recovered ; and a majority of recent historians 
look on this as most probably the time when the Children 
of Israel escaped from the yoke of bondage they had worn 
so long. 

In the last years of the Nineteenth Dynasty, Egypt is 
shown to have been in an evil state. Then the throne 
passed to a new family which claimed descent from 
Ramses, and both order and vigor appear to have been 
restored briefly by its first two kings, Setnekht and Ram- 
ses III. The latter, whose reign began about 1200 B. C., 
or not many years before that date, defended his kingdom 
with success against another confederated attack like that 
which imperiled it in Merenptah’s time. The invaders, 
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coming mostly from Asia Minor and the Greek islands 
and coasts, had broken and scattered the Hittites and 
swept over Syria and Canaan. Ramses III. routed them 
in a desperate battle, fought on land and by sea, and drove 
them back into northern Syria, restoring Egyptian au- 

Decay ofthe thority for a short time up to the line of the empire of 

pation Ramses II. But he was the last of the pharaohs whose 
rule extended beyond Egyptian soil. After him the final 
decay of the great and venerable nation set in, and not 
much that is notable appears in its history during the next 
five hundred years. 


Babylonia 


While Egypt had been going through the experiences 
sketched briefly in this chapter, a great shifting of scenes, 
as well as a changing of actors, had taken place on the 
other grand stage of early history, in the Babylonian val- 
ley. Babylon was still what Hammurabi had made her, 
the queen of the world’s capitals, in splendor, in culture, 
in wealth, in the subtle influence of the civilization which 
she centered in herself; but political movements and in- 
terests in and around the great valley had been ranging 
themselves on lines that ran from other seats of power as 
well as from her own. 

The long and notable reign of Hammurabi was fol- 
lowed apparently by a noble period of prosperous peace, 
lasting through many generations; a period in which arts 

Pee and letters were cultivated carefully, schools flourished, 
culture libraries were collected, commerce was active, and the do- 
minion of Babylon, established more by intellect and learn- 
ing than by arms, was exercised tranquilly from the Tigris - 
to the Mediterranean Sea. This general fact seems as- 
sured; but of detailed events in the time described almost 
nothing has been learned. The peaceful period ended at 
some time in the eighteenth century B. C., when Babylonia 
ae was again overcome by a body of invaders from Elam, 
conquestand called Kassites in the inscriptions, and for nearly six cen- 
B.C.  turies its throne was held by a dynasty of Kassite kings. 
centuries But Babylonia subdued its conquerors, as Egypt subdued 
the Hyksos, by its irresistible civilizing force. They 
fitted themselves to its grooves, imitated its ways and 
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manners, assimilated its culture, and came in time to be 
Babylonians themselves. 


The great old nation could not fail, however, to lose 


something in the process Of civilizing its conquerors, and 
it certainly did so in political power and prestige. We 
have seen how, beginning in the sixteenth century B. C., 
the Egyptian monarchs of the Eighteenth Dynasty pur- 
sued careers of conquest in Canaan, Syria, and Mesopo- 
tamia, where the lordship of Babylonia had been recog- 
nized, either fully or partly, with some interruptions, for 
more than two thousand years. In older times this, prob- 
ably, could not have occurred without collision between 
the empire on the Euphrates and that on the Nile; but 
the first effectual resistance encountered by the Egyptians 
in their Asiatic campaigns was when Ramses II. reached 
northern Syria, where a power new in history had ob- 
tained its principal seat. It was that of the people called 
the Kheta by the Egyptians,—the Hittites of the Bible,— 
concerning whom there has been much controversy among 
oriental scholars in late years. Monuments judged to be 
the work of the same people, bearing inscriptions in hiero- 
glyphs not yet deciphered ‘and in a language not yet 
classed, are traced through Cappadocia and Asia Minor, 
indicating either an empire that was widespread or the 
transfer of a quite civilized people from the western and 
northern to the eastern and southern sides of the Taurus 
and Anti-Taurus mountain ranges. Some oriental schol- 
ars are unconvinced that the similar monuments in Asia 
Minor and Syria are the work of one and the same race. 
Others who conclude differently are divided in opinion as 
to whether the Hittites were of Semitic, Aryan or Mon- 
golian stock. Professor Sergi and his followers do not 
hesitate to recognize them as a branch of the “Mediter- 
ranean race” which developed, in their belief, all the 
early states of organized society and historical progress 
on the shores of the great midland sea. The Hittite ques- 
tion is far from being solved, and nothing has become 
clear but the fact that the people thus named bore a part 
of considerable importance in events that touch the early 
history of eastern Mediterranean lands. Their power 
appears to have been broken lastingly by the invasive 
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Mitanni 


movements from Asia Minor and the Greek lands which 
swept through Syria and Canaan to Egypt in the reigns 
of Merenptah and Ramses III. 

At some time within the period we are surveying, the 
small kingdom called Mitanni, of which little is known, 
but which must have been a seat of considerable culture, 
had arisen in the northwestern part of the Mesopotamian 
valley, between the Euphrates and the Tigris. The let- 
ters from its kings, found at Tel el-Amarna, as mentioned 
already, addressed to the pharaohs of Egypt, Amenhotep 
III. and IV., who had married Mitannian princesses, are 
the principal records it has left, so far as known. 


The Rise of Assyria 


B.C. 17th 
century(?) 
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But the most important change in the great valley of 
the two rivers proceeded from the rise of a new Semitic 
power, which had its first seat in the city of Asshur and 
took the name of Assyria therefrom. It is supposed to 
have grown up from a Babylonian colony, planted at an 
early time in the north, on the Tigris, and long subject 
or tributary to the Babylonian kings. Its first rulers were 
priest-princes, who seem to have assumed the royal title, 
with probable independence, at some time in the seven- 
teenth century B. C. This was after the Kassites had 
mastered Babylon, and its ancient power was undoubtedly 
slipping from their hands. Of the little that is known of 
succeeding events there is nothing to note until about at 
the end of the fifteenth or beginning of the fourteenth 
century B. C., when the Assyrians invaded and subju- 
gated Babylonia, placing a grandson of their own king 
on its throne. The relations between the two kingdoms ~ 
for some generations afterwards are obscure. Evidently 
the supremacy of Assyria had not been established fully, 
for Babylon was captured again in the early years of the 
thirteenth century B. C., and the Assyrian monarch then 
took to himself the ancient title of king of Sumer and 
Accad. His dominion had by this time become much 
extended, down the eastern borders of the Tigris, and 
westwardly, between the two rivers, where the Aramzeans 
were brought into subjection, and the rich trade they car- 
ried on, to and from the Mediterranean and Asia Minor, 


BABYLON AND ASSYRIA 


came under Assyrian control. This expansion had been 
the work of several vigorous kings, the best known of 
whom is Shalmaseser I., who founded a new capital at 
Calah, so near to the mofe anciefit city of Nineveh that 
the latter absorbed it as a suburb in later times and took 
the seat of government to itself. 
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After Shalmaneser and his son, who proved to be as 
energetic as himself, there was a period of Assyrian de- 
cline. Babylon regained independence, and was again 
the stronger power, attacking Assyria and recovering 
more or less of the territory taken by the latter in recent 
years. But these aggressions of the parent nation were 
checked ere long, by a reawakening of energy in the 
younger state. Then Babylon, in its turn, received fresh 
stimulation, from a new line of kings. The Kassite 
dynasty, feeble and dethroned several times, was extin- 
guished finally in the latter half of the twelfth century 
B. C., and was succeeded by a Semite dynasty, founded 
by Nebuchadnezzar I., who led victorious armies in sev- 
eral campaigns, northward, eastward and westward, but 
gained nothing that he could hold. His successors were 
overcome in their contention with a warrior greater than 
any who had ruled in Assyria before. This was Tiglath- 
pileser I., a monarch of undoubted superiority in states- 


_ manship as well as in war. His numerous and successful 5 


campaigns extended the bounds of Assyrian empire widely 
on the north and northwest, beyond the mountains, into 
Cappadocia and Armenia, and apparently to some point 
on the Pheenician coast. He then turned upon Babylonia, 
which challenged him by an attack, and compelled its new 
family of kings to acknowledge vassalage to the Assyrian 
throne. After Tiglathpileser another long period of in- 
action in the monarchy appears to have ensued, and little 
is known of its state for nearly two hundred years. 
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Aramzan Kingdoms in Syria 


When Tiglathpileser I. invaded Syria and Canaan he 
found no organized nationality in either that could offer 
much resistance to his arms; but two centuries later, when 
his sticcessors were roused again to fresh undertakings 
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of conquest, they were faced by new forces, politically 
established in both regions of the west. The Aramzeans 
of Mesopotamia had taken possession of the territory of 
the fallen Hittite empite, and founded several city king- 
doms,—Zobah, Damascus, and others,—rivals, at war 
with each other, but readily leagued against a common 
foe. The Israelites, after escaping from Egypt, had sub- 
jugated and occupied most of the lands of Gilead and 
Canaan (east and west of the Jordan), and a powerful 
kingdom had been formed among their tribes. Of events 
connected with the rise of the Aramzan kingdoms, almost 
nothing is known; but the chronicles which the Hebrews 
wrote and preserved are more complete than any others 
that have reached us from equally ancient times, and bet- 
ter known to the world at large. 


The Exodus of Israel 


B.C. 13th 
century 


Exodus, 
xii-xxxix. 
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Probably, as stated before, the Exodus of Israel from 
Egypt took place in the reign of the pharaoh Merenptah, 
and its time was most likely within the first half of the 
thirteenth century B. C. Some reckonings would date 
it at 1277 B.C. The story as told in the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures, of the march of the host led by Moses to Mount 
Sinai (the locality of which is still in dispute); of the 
giving of laws to the now independent community; of 
the building of the tabernacle and of the prescribing of — 
rites for the worship of Yahveh (Jehovah) as the acknowl- 
edged God of Israel; of the removal of the camp from the 
desert or wilderness of Sinai to that of Paran; of the halt 
at Kadesh-barnea (which has been identified with the 
spring now called Ain Qadis, some fifty miles south of - 
Beersheba) ; of the further Mosaic legislation recorded 
there; of the first attempt, from Kadesh-barnea, to force 
an entrance into Canaan, and of its disastrous repulse; of 
the long nomadic sojourn in the wilderness thereafter, 
renewing strength for another attack,—the Biblical tale 
is familiar to all. But one significant fact to be noted 
before we pass on, is the fact that almost no influence 
from Egypt, after centuries of. residence in that land, 
appears in the thought or action of these people, when 
their religious institutions were constructed. It is the 
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Babylonian mother-land of their race which commands 
nearly every important idea in their minds. “Babylonian 
influence,’ remarks Professor Sayce, “‘is deeply imprinted 
on the Mosaic laws. The institution of the Sabbath went 
back to the Sumerian days of Chaldza; the name itself 
was of Babylonian origin. The great festivals of Israel 
find their counterparts on the banks of the Euphrates. 
Even the year of Jubilee was a Babylonian institution, and 
Gudea, the priest-king of Lagas, tells us that when he 
kept it the slave became ‘for seven days the equal of his 
master.’ It was only the form and application of the old 
institutions that were changed in the Levitical legislation. 
They were adapted to the needs of Israel, and associated 
with the events of its history. But in themselves they 
were all of Babylonian descent.” In another work, the 
same writer says: “Babylonia also had its arks, its mercy- 
seats, and its cherubim. . . . The parallelism be- 
tween the temples and ritual of Israel and of Babylonia 
is indeed close. The temple itself was of the same square 
or rectangular form. . . . The Israelitish altars 
found their counterpart in Babylonia. So, too, did the 
table of shewbread, which similarly stood in the sanctu- 
aries of the Chaldzean deities. The sacrifices and offer- 
ings were also similar.” 

So soon as they had passed the western arm of the Red 
Sea, the Israelites were among people closely kindred to 
themselves; people who claimed descent from Abraham, ' 
but not through Jacob and his sons. The first with whom 
they came in contact were the Amalekites, a wild tribe of 
Bedouin Arabs,—desert wanderers, never tamed by civ- 
ilization,—who attacked them in the first stages of their 
march and were repulsed. The Amalekites were consid- 
ered to be a branch of the Edomites, reputed descendants 
of Esau, Jacob’s brother, and bound, therefore, to the 
Children of Israel by the strongest ties. The territory 
of the Edomites was in the mountains of Seir, stretching 
from the Dead Sea to the Gulf of Akaba, and the route of 
the rich trade between the Red Sea and the north was in 
their hands. This gave them wealth and made them a 
people of settled habits of life. During their long sojourn 
in the desert of Paran, the Israelites were on the borders 
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of Edom, and the kindred people seem to have remained 
on friendly terms. But when, after years of waiting, 
Moses consented to a new attempt on the part of his fol- 
lowers to enter the Promised Land, and to do so from 
the eastern side of the Jordan, the king of Edom refused 
passage through his dominions to the Israelite host, and 
compelled it to make a long circuit southward to the Gulf. 
Moving thence northward, along the eastern skirts of 
Edom, the invaders reached a kingdom founded by an- 
other branch of their numerous kindred, on the shores of 
the Dead Sea. This was the kingdom of the Moabites, 
whose ancestress, according to the narrative in the book 
of Genesis, was the elder of the daughters of Abraham’s 
nephew, Lot. Descendants from the younger daughter, 
according to the same tradition, had formed another na- 
tion, the Ammonites, whose kingdom joined that of Moab 
on the north. Apparently, the Moabites and Ammonites 
feared their cousins of Israel, and accepted them as allies 
against the Amorites, who, lately, had dispossessed them 
of important parts of their lands. The alliance proved 
overwhelming to the Amorite king Sihon; his kingdom ~ 
was destroyed, and Israel appropriated the territory he 
had taken from Moab and Ammon. Further conquests in 
Gilead gave a home to the invaders for some time,—how 
long is not told. But this was not the Promised Land,— 
the coveted Canaan, which stretched before their eyes, 
beyond the Jordan, looking west. Before they crossed 
the river Moses died, and Joshua became the leader of 
the next advance. 

Probably Canaan, at the time of the Israelite invasion, 
was the seat of a civilization advanced, intellectually and- 
materially, as far as any to be found within the range of 
the high culture which Babylonia had spread abroad. The 
soil was highly cultivated, many skilled and refined arts 
were practiced, and an active trade was carried on. The 


_ cities were populous and rich. The country had had time 


to recover from the destructive great invasions that over- 
whelmed it in the preceding century, when assailants from 
Asia Minor and the islands of Greece reached Egypt, 
through Syria and Canaan, as related above. As the 
result of those invasions, it had been set free from Egyp- 
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tian rule, and the aggressive Hittite power in Syria had 
been destroyed. A remnant of the northern invaders had 
secured a footing in five cities on the southern coast of 
Canaan; but these Philistines (who caused Canaan to be 
known in later times as Palestine) had not yet become 
formidable intruders. ‘There seems to have been peace 
and prosperity for more than a generation in the land, 
with consequent increase of luxury and corrupting ways 
of life. The people were lacking, like most Semitic races, 
in political capacity, and no union among them was 
formed. Each considerable town was the seat of some 
petty principality, and no centralizing authority existed 
to organize a common defense. It was this state of things 
which enabled the Israelites to conquer the land. 

Critically studied, the Old Testament narrative of the 
conquest of Canaan is not clear, and different writers have 
drawn from it very different conclusions as to the sequence 
of events and the action of different tribes. In a sketch 
of this nature it is impossible to show the questions in- 
volved, and all detail must be passed. It can only be said 
that the war, ruthless and unsparing, in its first stage, 
under Joshua, appears to have lasted seven years, at the 
end of which time the conquest of the country was far 
from complete; but enough mastery of the native popula- 
tion had been gained to give each tribe a footing, and to 
apportion to each the territory in which it was expected 
to make its settlement secure. As the situation is stated 
in Judges, “it came to pass, when Israel was strong, that 
they put the Canaanites to tribute, and did not utterly 
drive them out.” Many Biblical students find reason to 
believe that several of the tribes named as belonging to 
Israel in the settlement were composed in whole or part 
of Canaanites, who had leagued themselves with and been 
adopted into the Hebrew confederation. 
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In the partition of the country, the tribes of Reuben 


and Gad and half of the tribe of Manasseh were given the 
territory taken on the eastern side of the Jordan. On the 
western side, the tribe of Naphtali went farthest north- 
ward, on and above the shores of Lake Gennesareth. 
Asher claimed the neighboring coast of the Mediterra- 
nean, which the Pheenicians held, and from the important 
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ports of which they could not be dislodged. Between 
the Phcenicians and the Philistines, who possessed valu- 
able seaports at the south, there lay a strip of coast with- 
out harbors which may have been reached by the allot- 
ments of Zebulon, Issachar, the half tribe of Manasseh, 
Ephraim and Dan, but which had no commercial worth. 
The domain of Ephraim and that of Benjamin, imme- 
diately south of it (the latter including Jerusalem, not 
yet taken from the enemy), were central and became the 
region of most importance in subsequent history. South 
of the lands of the tribe of Benjamin came the large por- 
tion of the tribe of Judah, between the narrow dominion 
of the Philistines and the Dead Sea. This tribe is rep- 
resented to have been composed, more or less, of adopted 
families, not Hebraic in blood, which was no doubt the 
cause of a growing alienation between Judah and the 
other tribes that constituted Israel. The tribe of Simeon 
was given lands in the extreme southwest, but appears 
to have been so diminished in the wars that the remnant 
united with Judah and was absorbed. The tribe of Dan, 
failing to make head against its Philistine neighbors, was 
absorbed likewise by the stronger Judah, excepting a band 
which migrated northward and surprised a Phcenician 
town. The Levites lost their tribal existence entirely and 
were destined to become a priestly caste. 


Israel under the Judges 


Judges, i-iii 


After Joshua, for a long period, the Israelites had no 
general leader, nor does there seem to have been any regu- 
lar and established authority in the several tribes; but 


tribal chieftains were raised up from time to time, who- 


were accepted as both war-captains and rulers, and who 
received a title equivalent to that of Judge. In this period, 
of long but uncertain duration, different sections of the 
tribes were engaged in repeated wars of defense, with 
one enemy after another, often defeated and temporarily 
mastered, but rarely receiving any general support. The 
northern tribes were subjugated for some years by one of 
the Aramzan kings. The southern tribes were harassed 
by the Moabites on one side and by the Philistines on the 
other. Then the Canaanites of the midland and the north 
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rose against their Hebrew neighbors, and the latter, after 
long humiliation and suffering, were rallied by the proph- 
etess Deborah, “the Jeannesd’ Arc of Israel,” and deliv- 
ered by the leadership of Barak. To beat off an attack 
from the Midianites and Amalekites of the Arabian 
desert, the northern tribes found a capable captain in 
Gideon, of Manasseh. An invasion of the Ammonites, 
repelled by the skill and valor of Jephthah, of Gilead, led 
to a bloody quarrel between his followers and the Ephra- 
imites, and almost to the destruction of the latter tribe. 
But most serious of all the conflicts of the Hebrew peo- 
ple was that with the Philistines, in the southwest. After 
those adventurous rivals of Israel in the contest for 
Canaan had driven the tribe of Dan from their borders, 
and after Samson, the herculean champion of the Danites, 
had fallen into their hands and had come to his tragic 
death, they became bolder in their aggressions, and at- 
tacked the central tribe of Ephraim with appalling success. 
The Israelites were defeated and fearfully slaughtered in 
a desperate battle; the ark of the covenant was captured 
and taken away to the Philistine temple of Dagon; and 
Israel, throughout most of the territory west of Jordan, 
became subject to the Philistines for a number of years. 
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The Hebrew Monarchy 


This experience proved final and effective in its teach- 
ing of the need of a national union of the tribes under one 
governing head. They were now drawn together, not 
only by their common humiliation, but by the great per- 
sonal influence of the prophet Samuel, who won authority 
over them as both priest and judge. When Samuel grew 
old they demanded that he should choose for them a king, 
and he yielded unwillingly to their wish. Thus the 
Hebrew monarchy was founded, by the anointing of 
Saul. The rising against the Philistine garrisons which 
followed, under Saul’s leadership, but most inspired by 
the valor of the king’s heroic and noble son Jonathan, had 
considerable success; but a state of national freedom was 
not attained. The attainment was made impossible, in- 
deed, by a breach that soon occurred between Saul and 
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Samuel, the blame for which seems chargeable more to 
the prophet than to the king. 

And now the most famous figure in Hebrew legend and 
history, after that of Moses, comes into the tale: the shep- 
herd lad, David, poet and singer, brilliant, beautiful and 
brave,—fitted in all ways to charm, to win and to lead. 
Secretly anointed by the masterful prophet-priest; set 
upon a path of hidden rivalry with the unconscious king ; 
introduced to the royal household as one who may cheer 
the moody monarch with his harp and song; captivating 
the heart of the king, and of Jonathan, the knightly 
prince, and of Michal, the king’s daughter, whom he 
weds ;—it is so that the beginning of his career is told. 
Then jealousy is kindled in Saul’s heart, by the fame and 
popularity of this too fascinating member of his house. 
Suspicion follows jealousy, and wrath because of the 
faithfulness of Jonathan, who cleaves to his friend. 
David, fleeing from the king’s attempts to slay him, be- 
comes the chief of a band of outlaws, free lances, who 
finally enter the service of a Philistine prince, of Gath; 
and this while Philistines and Israelites are still at war. 
Though David is not shown to have fought his own coun- 
trymen, in the ranks of their enemies, the biography thus 
far is not ennobling to his fame. 

Saul’s death by his own hand, after a disastrous battle 
with the Philistines, in which three of his sons, including 
Jonathan, were slain, opened David’s path to the throne; 
but only his own tribe of Judah acknowledged his king- 
ship at first. Saul’s surviving son, Ishbosheth, was pro- 
claimed king and supported by the remaining tribes, and 


“there was long war,” says the chronicle in 2 Samuel, . 


“between the house of Saul and the house of David.” 
After seven years and six months of this civil war, Ishbo- 
sheth was murdered by captains of his own bands, and 
David was anointed king of all Israel. His accession is 
dated by some reckonings a little before and by some a 
little after 1000 B. C. He is stated to have been thirty 
years old when his reign over Judah began, and he reigned 
in all forty years. 

David’s first action as the national sovereign was the 
important capture from the Amorite Jebusites of their 
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fortress on Mount Zion, which he made his seat of gov- 
ernment and called “the city of David,’ but which has 
borne the name of Jerusalem to this day. The united 
nation resumed war withthe Philistines, and its armies, 
led by Joab, the able general of King David, went from 
victory to victory, until those old enemies were driven 
back to their original foothold on the southwestern coast, 
beyond which they passed no more. Then the lust of 
conquest was aroused, and all the neighbors of Israel were 
assailed in turn. First the Moabites were smitten and 
two thirds of them were put to death. Next, the kings 
of Damascus and Zobah, and other Aramzean princes of 
Syria, even to the Euphrates, were overcome and “became 
David’s servants and brought gifts.”” This gave him one 
of the greatest of the prizes of ancient warfare in the east, 
by making him master of the principal caravan routes of 
western Asiatic trade. By extending his power to Damas- 
cus, where they centered, he not only laid his hand on a 
source of vast wealth, but he raised himself to a high rank 
of importance among his neighbors of Egypt, Pheenicia, 
Assyria and Babylonia, and his fame went, doubtless, 
much farther abroad. 

The subjugation of the Syrian cities was followed by 
a more complete conquest of Edom, which was annexed 
to David’s kingdom, after Joab is said to have “cut off 
every male.”” This added still more to the Israelite mon- 
arch’s command of the means of wealth, and to the impor- 
tance of his relations with the great merchant race of 
Pheenicia, by giving him possession of the ports on the 
Gulf of Akaba, at the head of the Red Sea. Finally the 
Ammonites, who foolishly provoked his anger, felt the 
weight of his merciless arm. Help came to them from 
Syria, but could not save them from a crushing defeat, 
and when their royal city was taken, by King David in 
person, “he brought forth the people that were therein, 
and put them under saws, and under harrows of iron, and 
under axes of iron, and made them pass through the brick- 
kiln; and thus did he unto all the cities of the children of 
Ammon.” Among the conquerors of antiquity there seem 
to have been few whose temper in war was more cruel 
than that of David, “the sweet singer of Israel.” 
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He had now become a great king, rich and powerful, 
admired and feared; ruling a considerable empire ; courted 
by neighboring sovereigns; surrounded with magnificent 
state. He declined in character as his fortunes rose, sink- 
ing into the voluptuous life of the harem, which has been 
fatal to most princes of the east. His people were dis- 
pleased with the change in both the monarchy and the 
king, and their loyalty cooled. Intrigues, beginning in 
the corrupted royal household, spread disaffection abroad, 
and set on foot a rebellion, led by Absalom, the king’s 
favorite son. It made such headway at first that David 
fled from his capital and took refuge on the eastern side 
of the Jordan; but the veterans of his soldiery and his 
faithful general, Joab, stood by him, and the undisciplined 
forces of Absalom were beaten in a desperate fight. 
Absalom, in flight from the battlefield, was slain by the 
stern Joab, to the great sorrow of the king. This crushed 
the revolt; and when it was followed by an outbreak of 
jealous animosity towards “the men of Judah” in the other 
tribes, which considered themselves to be distinctively 
“the men of Israel,” that, too, was checked by Joab’s 
strong hand. The remainder of the reign was undis- 
turbed outwardly ; but, as David grew old and feeble, the 
question of succession to the throne gave rise to factions 
in the harem and the army which troubled his peace and 
boded ill for the kingdom after his death. It was a ques- 
tion not settled by custom or law. The claims of the 
king’s elder son, Adonijah, would seem to have been bet- 
ter founded than any other, and they were supported by 
Joab, by one of the two high priests, and by all excepting 
one of the other sons of the king. The single exception _ 
was Solomon, the youngest, whose mother, Bathsheba, 
intrigued with success to place him on the throne. David 
was persuaded to pronounce in Solomon’s favor and to 
cause him to be anointed, solemnly and publicly, by one 
of the high priests. Nathan, the prophet, headed a 
party in his support, and the strongest men of Joab’s com- 
mand were won away from the latter to Solomon’s side. 
Therefore, when David died (about 960 B. C.), his eldest 


son, Adonijah, and his lifelong champion, Joab, perished 
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in a conflict which gave the crown of Israel to his youngest 
son. 
The Phoenicians 

Of the Canaanites who. possessed the “promised land” 
of Israel when Joshua led the tribes to its conquest, one 
part, as said before, was settled in several cities on its 
northern coast, and became famous in later history as the 
Pheenicians, who outdid all other people of their time in 
bold navigation and trade on the Mediterranean Sea. It 45. ana 
is certain that they had been well established at Sidon and Tyre 
Tyre, and probably in one or two others of their seaport 
towns, some centuries before the Hebrew host invaded the 
land. The latter appear to have respected their strength, 
and the Phcenicians, on their side, took no part in the 
defense of their inland brethren, so long as their own 
fringe of territory on the seashore was undisturbed. 
They cared, seemingly, for nothing but commercial oppor- 
tunities, and showed no kind of political ambition 
throughout their career. They were subject to Egypt 
while the Asiatic dominion of the pharaohs endured, and 
they were easily subjected to other aggressive powers in 
after days ; but in the time when the Israelites were plant- 
ing themselves in Canaan, and the monarchy of David was 
rising, the Phcenicians were enjoying an independent 
political life. Their cities were in no union, however, but 
each had its own suffetes (judges) or its own king. 
Kingship arose in Tyre, it is believed, about the time that 
Israel acquired a king. 

At least as early as the fourteenth or fifteenth century B.c. 
B. C., and probably earlier, the Phcenicians were active in (Stites 
a sea-carrying trade. They exchanged commodities with 
the Aramzean and Arabian land-carriers, who handled the 
products of Babylonia, Mesopotamia, and the farther east, 
together with imports by the Persian Gulf and the Red 
Sea, which came even from India and the east African 
coast at a very remote time. The traffic of the Pheeni-  pheenician 
cian merchants of Sidon, Tyre, Aradus, and their neigh- commerce 
bors, was principally, no doubt, in its early stages, with 
Egypt, with the island of Cyprus, and with the Libyan 
peoples on the north African coast, which they skirted 
closely in their voyages, not venturing much into the open 
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sea. According to Greek and Roman writers, they 
planted colonies or trading settlements at Hippo and 
Ityke (Utica), opposite to the island of Sicily, in the 
twelfth century B. C. Their greater colony in that region, 
at Carthage, was not founded until the ninth century B.C., 
and not much later, if at all, they had ports and settlements 
of their own in Sicily and Sardinia; they had even passed 
the straits of Gibraltar into the Atlantic ocean and 
founded Gades (modern Cadiz) on the southwestern coast 
of Spain. 

Reasons have been found for believing that the early 
traffic of the Phoenicians with the Greek lands, in and 
around the A°gean, was through their meeting with Cretan 
and other traders from that region in Cyprus, where inter- 
changes were made. Former beliefs as to Phcenician 
influence on Greek culture in its infancy, and, generally, 
as to the importance of the part played by the Phcenicians 
in the development of civilization throughout the Med- 
iterranean world, have been modified by the archzological 
discoveries of late years. More independence than his- 
torians had suspected heretofore, in the rise of different 
communities on the great inland sea from barbaric states 
of life, is shown by increasing proofs. It is now doubted, 
and more than doubted, that the Phcenicians were the 
inventors, as long supposed, of the alphabetical system 
from which the alphabets of so many ancient and modern 
languages were derived. As active agents of communi- 
cation between different peoples of advancing culture on 
the Mediterranean they contributed greatly, no doubt, to 
the progress of civilization during some centuries of time; 
but they are believed now to have originated less, and to 
have been teachers of less, than historians had credited to ~ 
their account. 


The Greek Lands 


Schlie- 
mann’s exca- 
vations 


As the Phoenicians lose rank among the builders of the 
civilization of the ancient Mediterranean world, the early 
inhabitants of the shores and islands of the AZgean Sea, 
whether Pelasgians or Hellenes, are gaining. Until the 
excavations of Dr. Schliemann on the site of ancient Troy, 
in 1873, and at Mycenz, in 1876, began to disclose re- 
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mains of the Greek world, as it was in the age to which 
the Homeric poems relate, those poems had seemed to be 
a doubtful source of nearly all the knowledge that could 
be gleaned of life in Hellas at an earlier stage of culture 
than Herodotus and Thucydides depict. 

The epic of the siege of Troy was composed at some 
uncertain time in the ninth, tenth or eleventh century be- 
fore Christ. Its subject is an episode supposed to have 
been taken by the poet or poets from the traditions of a 
time long preceding their own. That the actors and the 
actions in it were really historical, and that its wonderful 
pictures of life were not paintings from the poet’s own 
day, with high colorings of imagination, seemed reason- 
ably open to great doubt. But the spade-work of archze- 
ology, carried on busily in Hellenic lands since Schlie- 
mann’s discoveries were made, has given surprising 
verifications of Homer, and thrown urdreamed-of light 
on periods far behind the Homeric age. The personal 
reality of Agamemnon still depends on Homer’s word; 
but we know now that his kingdom of Mycenz belongs to 
history; that it was a power in its day and in its region 
of the world; that it represents a great influence in the 
early civilization of mankind; and it helps to explain to 
us the marvelous equipment of culture with which the 
Greeks seemed to leap into history, as their story was told 
heretofore. 

' We are still without records or messages from the 
Homeric heroes; but, as Dr. Tsountas, one of the succes- 
sors in Dr. Schliemann’s work, has written: “‘We have 
before our eyes the impregnable strongholds which shel- 
tered these ancient people, as at Tiryns and Mycenez, or 
which long withstood their siege, as at Troy. We have 
the palaces of their kings, in ruins, to be sure, but still 
with their foundations as well as their hearths and altars 
intact, and enough of their decorations to enable us to 
build them up again and adorn them anew. . . . We 
have recovered their actual swords and scepters ; the brace- 
lets they wore and the signets they used; the goblets and 
tankards that went round the festal company as they 
quaffed the honey-hearted wine or made libation to their 
gods. And, where the actual objects fail, their artists 
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come in to fill the gap: before our eyes they bring the 
princes in their chariots chasing the deer or proceeding 
to war; lion and bull hunts; scenes of siege and battle, of 
worship and sacrifice, of so many moments of their exist- 
ence, indeed, that an orderly series of them would go far 
to make a compendious chronicle of the time. Thus we 
follow the Mycenzean through life, nor at death does the 
light go out. . . . Kindly earth has sheltered the 
dwellings of the dead.” 

As the result of all that has come to light, through 
scholarly labors of excavation at many points, throughout 
Greece and on the islands and eastern coasts of the 
7Egean, the rise of Greek art and of Greek culture in gen- 
eral can now be traced with increasing certainty and clear- 
ness from a time long anterior to the age of the Mycenzan 
kings, and probably more than 2000 years before Christ. 
Late discoveries show that what a recent writer on the 
subject has described as “the evolution from the more 
primitive to the fully developed form of prehistoric Greek 
culture’ was centralized earliest in the island of Crete. 
Greek legend and tradition were full of intimations of the 
fact; but historians could find nothing tangible in what 
seemed to be a medley of incomprehensible myths. That 
Minos, the powerful Cretan king, extorted a yearly 
tribute of Athenian youths and maidens, to be devoured 
by a strange monster called the Minotaur, whom he con-’ 
fined in a wonderful labyrinth; that Theseus, the hero, 
slew the Minotaur and escaped from the labyrinth by help 
of the clue of Ariadne,—what an empty fable it all seemed 
to be! But the ruins of a great palace at Knossos, in © 
Crete, having an elaborate underground maze, which an- 
swers to the description of the labyrinth of King Minos, ~ 
is now being explored. Its remains prove reality, at least, 
in the existence of a power which terrorized early Greece, 
and whose princes were able to execute works so remark- 
able in their day as to give rise to fabulous stories in 
neighboring lands. 

The findings in Knossos, and elsewhere in Crete, show 
a state of civilization earlier than that which centered at 
Mycene, but very vigorous and already well advanced. 
It was the civilization of a race of sea-kings—a thalas- 
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socracy, so called,—and there seems to be little doubt that 
it arose among a people who were not of the Hellenic or 
Greek stock. They were active, no doubt, in both piracy 
and trade. ‘Their interchange of products with Egypt is 
especially evident, and Egyptian influence appears in their 
arts, but not to the suppression of an independent and 
original character in all that they did. 

The most surprising and important discovery made at 
Knossos is the fact that these early Cretans were in pos- 
session of the art of writing, and practiced it in two sys- 
tems, described as follows by Mr. Arthur J. Evans, the 
director of the explorations: “I came upon a series of 
deposits of clay tablets, representing the royal archives, 
the inscriptions on which belong to two distinct systems 
of writing—one hieroglyphic and quasi-pictorial; the 
other for the most part linear and much more highly de- 
veloped. Of these the hieroglyphic class especially pre- 
sents a series of forms answering to what, according to 

_the names of the Phcenician letters, we must suppose to 
have been the original pictorial designs from which those, 
too, were derived.” “The great bulk of the tablets be- 
longed to the linear class, exhibiting an elegant and much 
more highly developed form of script, with letters of an 
upright and singularly European aspect. The inscrip- 
tions, over 1000 of which were collected, were originally 
contained in coffers of clay, wood and gypsum, which had 
been in turn secured by clay seals, impressed with finely 
engraved signets and counter-marked and countersigned 
by controlling officials in the same script, while the clay 
was still wet. . . . The problems attaching to the 
decipherment of these clay records are of enthralling 
interest, and we have here locked up for us materials 
which may some day enlarge the bounds of history.” 

Of the general significance of the archeological dis- 
coveries made so recently in Crete, Mr. D. G. Hogarth, 
the Director of the British School at Athens, has written: 
“Far into the third millennium B. C., at the very least, 
and more probably much earlier still, there was a civiliza- 
tion in the A®gean and on the Greek mainland which, 
while it contracted many debts to the east and to Egypt, 
was able to assimilate all that it borrowed, and to reissue 
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it in an individual form, expressed in products which are 
not of the same character with those of any eastern civil- 
ization that we know.” 

Cretan ascendancy in the A‘gean gave way to that of 
the Mycenzan kings, probably at some date near the mid- 
dle of the second millennium B. C. The flourishing period 
of what is being called “the Mycenzean Age” of culture is 
believed on good evidence to have extended from about 
the sixteenth century B. C. to about the twelfth. Egypt 
supplies this evidence in two modes, resulting firstly from 
the fact that the dating of its dynasties is approximately 
fixed, and secondly from the further fact that certain 
characteristic features of Egyptian art, especially in the 
forms and decoration of pottery, are identified with par- 
ticular periods of time. Specimens of Egyptian pottery 
and other articles of the known workmanship of that 
country, found in Mycenzan ruins and tombs, and corre- 
sponding specimens of Mycenzan art found in Egyptian 
tombs of a known period, all point to the Eighteenth, - 
Nineteenth and Twentieth dynasties of the pharaohs as 
being contemporary with the flourishing period of the 
Mycenzean realm; and this gives to the latter about the 
range of time stated above. 

Within this “Mycenean Age” the development of 
Greek culture on its artistic side went even beyond that 
of Egypt or Babylonia, not in technical skill, but in free- 
dom of spirit and in fine apprehension of the beauty of 
the natural world. Otherwise it does not seem to have 
made an equal advance. Its cyclopean architecture was 
ruder than that of Egypt; much fewer refinements of life 
appear ; and, strangely, there are no inscriptions found,— 
no tokens, in fact, of any knowledge or use of writing in ~ 
any form, except a few signs or characters on vessels of 
pottery, resembling pottery-marks which Mr. Petrie found 
in prehistoric Egyptian relics of a far more ancient time. 
In view of the many inscribed tablets found in Crete this 
can hardly be explained. 

In their traditions of “golden Mycenz” the Greeks of 
a later time recognized its princes and dominant people 
as being of their own Hellenic stock, belonging to what 
they knew as the Achzan branch. From two sons and 
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two grandsons of Hellen, the reputed father of their race, 
they derived four tribal divisions, olian, Dorian, Ionian 
and Achzean, of which the last two, acknowledging de- 
scent from the same scion of the house of Hellen, but not 
bearing his name, were held to be most nearly akin. By 
relationship of language the Hellenes are identified with 
the great Aryan family, and their entrance into the 
Greek peninsula occurred in some connection with the 
mysterious dispersive movement of those masterful peo- 
ple who imposed their speech on so many populations 
in Europe and Asia. The four Hellenic divisions 
seem to have dwelt together at first in Thessaly, 
whence parts of the A€olian, Ionian and Achean 
tribes made the earliest advance southwards, sub- 
duing the older inhabitants (the Pelasgians, of disputed 
race and origin, for the most part), and settling them- 
selves in different sections of the country known finally 
as. Greece. The ‘Zolians were much scattered in the 
states they founded ; the Ionians occupied Attica and parts 
of the Peloponnesus; the Achzans, too, passed into the 
Peloponnesus, and established their domination in the dis- 
trict of Argos, founding the kingdom and attaining the 
civilization to which Mycenz has given its name. 

The Achzean throne at Mycenz and the state of culture 
in Greece which it illustrated are supposed to have been 
overwhelmed, at some time near the end of the twelfth 
century B. C. or early in the eleventh, very much as the 
Roman empire, in later times, was buried under an ava- 
lanche of barbarism from the north. The barbaric in- 
vaders in this case were the Dorian tribes which had 
stayed in Thessaly when their brethren moved south, and 
which had not advanced in culture as the latter had done. 
About the thirteenth and twelfth centuries B. C. there 
seems to have been a long period of widespread and great 
disturbance among the peoples between the Mediterra- 
nean and the Euxine or Black Sea, probably produced by 
some eruption from the farther north. The invasions of 
Syria, Canaan, and Egypt, from the A®gean lands and 
elsewhere, were probably one of its results; the migra- 
tion of the Dorians into the Peloponnesus was an- 
other. The latter, driven from Thessaly by people who 
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then gave their name to that district, moved southward 
and occupied most of the region below the isthmus, 
founding several Dorian states, of which Sparta, or 
Lacedemon, Argos, and Corinth, were the chief. Accord- 
ing to Greek tradition, Attica became overcrowded by 
Ionian refugees from this Dorian invasion, and the result 
was an emigration thence to neighboring islands and to 
the opposite Asiatic coast, which subsequently gave the 
latter its Ionian name. 

The Dorians, at the time of their destructive march 
through Greece and conquest of the Peloponnesus, appear 
to have been so rude in culture, and so slow in receiving 
and assimilating what they found in their new homes, 
that they brought upon the country a period of decadence 
in civilization, somewhat like that of the dark ages which 
followed the fall of Rome, but neither so serious nor so 
long. That Athens and Attica, and the coast and island 
colonies peopled therefrom, were saved from the barbar- 
izing invasion, seems to be one important reason why the 
new—the classic—civilization, which rose in Greece some 
four centuries later, found its leadership and its chief seats 
in the Ionian states. But there must have been something 
of intellectual superiority, moreover, in the Ionian stock. 


Elsewhere in Europe 


The Italian 
peninsula 


Of the inhabitants of other parts of Europe,—of their 
circumstances and condition,—of the movements, con- 
quests and displacements of each other that went on 
among them, within the period now under review,—there 
is no knowledge yet obtained that can possibly be defined 
in time or event. It is probable that the Italian peninsula 
was occupied by peoples akin to those called Pelasgians in - 
Greece, and probable that they had made a considerable 
advance in arts and modes of life, before the beginning 
of the last millennium B.C. It is probable that the Aryan 
migrations, whatever their starting point, their course and 
their effect on older populations may have been, had 
already brought into Italy the invaders who imposed the 
Latin and cognate languages on the land. It is probable 
that other branches of the same movement had reached 
those parts of Europe on which the stamp of the languages 
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called Celtic and Germanic was left ; but whether the prior 
population was extinguished, or displaced, or merely sub- 
jugated and absorbed by the movement, it is impossible 
to know. It is probable that the lake-dwellers of Switz- 
erland and northern Italy had begun the building of their 
villages on piles, in the shallower waters of the lakes, far 
back in this early period, and that before the period ended 
their first stone implements and weapons were beginning 
to be displaced by those of copper, or, possibly, of copper 
hardened into bronze. It is probable, too, that Stone- 


The lake 
dwellers 


henge, and other rude stone structures of like kind, in 


Britain, France and elsewhere, had already been built, by 
people in the later stage of neolithic culture, who used no 
metals, and yet were able to quarry, transport and handle 
huge masses of rock. Excavations at Stonehenge in Sep- 
tember, 1901, made in preparation for work to prevent 
further falling of the upright monoliths, unearthed a great 
number of stone tools, which must have been the imple- 
ments of the original builders; but of metal there was no 
sign. 

These are reasonable conjectures as to happenings in 
Europe prior to a thousand years before Christ, but they 
are no more. 


Stonehenge 


In Asia Minor 


Obscurely known as yet, there were several nations in 
Asia Minor which had importance in these early times, 
and concerning which there is undoubtedly much for 
archzologists to learn by the inquisitive spade, in coming 
years. The Lydians, whom some would connect with 
the Semites of Mesopotamia, and others with the myste- 
rious Hittites, had founded a monarchy which ran a long 
career, and which rose in the end to quite formidable 
power. The Phrygians were of Aryan speech, and have 
been looked upon as a link between the ancient Persians 
and the Greeks. The Trojans belonged to the Phrygian 
race, and their civilization in the eleventh or twelfth cen- 
tury B. C. is illustrated by the remains which Dr. Dorp- 
field has uncovered on the site of ancient Troy. If the 
Phrygians may be judged from the opinion of the Greeks, 
they were a sensuous and effeminate race, having few 
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manly traits; and yet they do not show badly in Homer’s 
tale of Troy. 

Armenia, moreover, was inhabited by people who had 

the same Aryan relationship of speech ; but their early his- 

Amenia tory connects itself mostly with that of the Semites of the 
great valley which slopes southward from their hills. 


The Asiatic Aryans 


Between the borders of Armenia and Babylonia on one 

side and the frontiers of ancient China on the other, the 

Asiatic world is wrapt in deep darkness through all this 

long period. Something may be inferred as to probable 

conditions from what appeared later; but really nothing 

is known. There can be hardly a doubt that the people 

who planted Aryan roots of speech on the table-land of 

Iran and in the valley of the Indus, were already in those 

habitats when Tiglathpileser invaded Armenia, or when 

David mounted the Judean throne, and that Medes and 

Medesanad Persians were growing slowly to the strength which by 

Persians = and by would break the old Semitic powers; but on no 

such points can there be any certainty of time. Some 

conjectures have put the arrival of the Aryas in the “land 

of five rivers” (the Punjab) at about 2000 B. C., others 

at 1500 B. C.; the room for difference of opinion is very 

wide. Down to a time much later that the latest of these 

dates, neither the Aryas of Iran nor those of India re- 

corded anything that has been preserved, in any form of 

writing, so far as yet known; but some glimpses of their 

early life and some reasonable guesses at their story are 

drawn from language-marks, traditions and myths, found 

embedded in a rich literature, which seems to have been 

preserved for many centuries by oral transmission before- 
the art of writing was attained. 

There are two distinct bodies of that literature, derived 
from the Asiatic Aryans of antiquity, one coming from 
the dwellers in Iran, the other from the branch which 
crossed the mountains into the valley of the Indus and 
spread thence over most of the northern part of the penin- 
sula called India or Hindustan. In its surviving state, 
the antiquity of the oldest Hindu literature is greater than 
that of Iran. It exists, in an early form of the Sanscrit 
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language, as a collection (the Rig-veda, or Hymn-veda) 
of hymns and prayers to the gods, “veda” signifying ‘the vedic 
knowledge, especially the knowledge of things divine, "’""* 
Compared with the religion (Brahmanism) that grew 
from it at a later day, itvrepresents a primitive stage in 
the development of religious ideas. The gods addressed 
in the Vedic hymns stand simply for the forces and phe- 
nomena of the natural world. In all, their divinities— 
devas, meaning literally “the shining ones,”—numbered 
about thirty-three; but Indra, who represented in their 
thoughts the periodical rains, or the giver of those rains, 
on which, as an agricultural people, they were dependent, rae 
came to be praised and venerated the most. Ee, 

The ancient Iranian sacred literature, preserved in “"” 
books that bear the name of the Avesta, or, incorrectly, 
the Zendavesta, is avowedly the product of a re- 
form of the primitive religion of the Aryas, brought about 
by a great teacher, Zarathustra, or Zoroaster, who is be- 
lieved to have lived not earlier than the seventh or sixth 
century before Christ. No doubt much of the poetry and 
teaching of an older time is incorporated with the Zoroas- 
trian hymns, liturgies and laws; but they seem to cast no 
such light on former ages as the Rig-veda has thrown. 
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China 


In the opinion of Professor Robert K. Douglas, the 
purely fabulous chapters of Chinese history come to a 
close with the advent to power of the Emperor Yao, with 
whose reign Confucius began the Book of History 
ascribed to him. This probably represents the more con- 
servative Chinese belief. Yao was succeeded by a sov- 
ereign named Shun, and the latter by the “Great Yu,” 
who was raised to the throne because of the remarkable 
ability and energy he had shown in dealing with a terrific 
flood. These three emperors are the models of princely 
virtue in Chinese esteem. Yu founded the Hsia Dynasty 
which occupied the throne for nearly three hundred years. 
It was succeeded by the Shang or Yin Dynasty, and that, 
in turn, after some six centuries, by the Dynasty of Chow, 
whose founder, Woo Wang, left a memory which is rev- 
erenced like that of Yao, Shun and Yu. 
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One of the greatest of the revolutions in human history 
—perhaps the greatest of all in deep import —was accom- 
plished in the period that will be surveyed in this chapter. 
It was now that the Semitic and Hamitic races lost their 
leadership in civilization and empire, and the peoples of 
Aryan speech began to assume the historical preéminence 
that they have held to the present day, 


The Hebrew Kingdoms 


In the character of King Solomon, there was nothing 
of the military energy of David, his father. He relaxed 
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lost. Damascus regained independence and became a 
troublesome hostile state. Much of Edom, too, was torn 
from Solomon’s kingdom; but he kept control of access 
to the Red Sea. He was careful, indeed, to protect and 
foster the commerce of the country to the utmost Of his phe reign 
power, as a source of wealth. To that end he cultivated Se 
friendly relations and close alliance with the Phcenicians iv-xi “’ 
of Tyre and with Egypt, receiving from the latter a 
princess to become one of his numerous wives. His 
policy was one of peace, and it might have given happi- 
ness to his people if his boundless extravagance had not 
consumed its fruits. His expenditure on the great temple 
at Jerusalem, which constituted his chief monument, must 
have been inconsiderable compared with the cost of his 
harem and court, the luxury and magnificence of which 
were the wonder of the neighboring world. In style and 
display he seems to have been the “grand monarch” of his 
day, and his little realm suffered heavy oppressions to feed 
the selfish vanity of its king. 

At Solomon’s death an explosion of rebellion reopened 
the old cleft between the tribes of Judah and Benjamin, 
on one side, and the remaining ten tribes on the other. 
It was never closed again. Henceforth there were two National 
Hebrew kingdoms, that of Israel and that of Judah, Ben- gsenpier.. 
jamin being joined with Judah in forming the latter, 7X#es 
which kept Jerusalem for its capital and adhered to xii,1-20' 
David’s royal house. Solomon’s son, Rehoboam, was 
the first of its kings, while Israel crowned Jeroboam, a 
soldier who had fled to Egypt after plotting revolution in 
the late reign. The southern kingdom was small and Jhe kine 
weak, and, although it had David’s capital, Solomon’s Jxdahand 
temple, and the remembered splendor of the late reigns, 
to give it prestige, it suffered most in the conflicts between 
the two, and dropped to a lower historical rank. Judah, 
as Professor Robertson Smith remarks, “was not only 
inferior in political power, but in the share it took in the wip smith, 
active movements of national life and thought. . Prethets of 
It was the northern nation that had the task of upholding lect. 5” 
the standard of Israel; its whole history presents greater 
interest and more heroic elements ; its struggles, its ‘calam- 
ities, and its glories were cast in a larger mould,” 
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The Judean kingdom sustained a great disaster in the 
fifth year of Rehoboam’s reign, when Egypt, after long 
torpidity, became suddenly aggressive again, and Pales- 
tine was invaded and ravaged by Shishak, or Sheshonk, 
the last of the pharaohs who displayed any vigor in arms. 
Even Jerusalem was taken by Shishak and much of Solo- 
mon’s treasure carried away; but no permanent subjuga- 
tion of the kingdom occurred. Rehoboam retained the 
throne, and his descendants, in long succession, after- 
wards; which stability of government was a blessing not 
shared by the rival kingdom in the north. There, three 
revolutionary changes of dynasty occurred within forty 
years. The last of these gave Israel a strong ruler in 
Omri, the general of its army, who seems to have estab- 
lished a firmer basis of government, and who founded the 
city of Samaria to be its permanent capital. But even 
Omri could not make head against the rising Aramean 
power now centered at Damascus, which encroached more 
and more on the territory of Israel east of the Jordan, 
taking advantage of the Hebrew divisions, and sometimes 
going into alliance with one against the other in their 
fratricidal wars. 

Omri’s son Ahab had the wisdom to make peace with 
Judah and to establish close relations of friendship with 
Tyre; but his marriage to Jezebel, the Tyrian king’s 
daughter, had unfortunate results. Under Jezebel’s in- 
fluence he introduced the worship of the Tyrian Baal, 
building a temple in Samaria and admitting to the coun- 
try a great number of the priests of the idolatrous cult. 
This unfaithfulness to Jehovah and encouragement to 
idolatry was nothing new. Of Solomon we are told that 
“his wives turned away his heart to other gods,” and that 
he built “an high place for Chemosh, the abomination of 
Moab,” and ‘‘for Moloch, the abomination of the chil- 
dren of Ammon,” and “likewise did he for all his strange 
wives,” of whom he had seven hundred. Moreover, when 
the kingdom of Israel was set up against that of Judah, 
its first king, Jeroboam, “made two calves of gold,” and 
said to the people, “behold thy gods, O Israel, which 
brought thee up out of the land of Egypt; and he set the 
one in Bethel, and the other he put in Dan”; and this 
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idolatry was maintained under all the succeeding kings. 
In Judah, too, they “built them high places, and images, 
and groves,” arid “they did according to all the abomina- 
tions of the nations.” But now there broke forth in Israel 
a fearless voice in denunciation of the worship of Baal. 
It was that of the prophet*Elijah, who seems to have stood 
nearly alone at the beginning in defiant opposition to king 
and queen. Little as the sentiment of the nation sup- 
ported them, Elijah and Flisha, his disciple, were trium- 
phant in the end; the priests of Baal were slain and the 
idolatrous worship suppressed. This triumph was not 
attained, however, until after Ahab’s death. 

Ahab perished in a battle with the king of Damascus, 
against whom he now had the help of Judah, but without 
avail, even though Damascus and all the Syrian states 
were beginning to be shaken by Assyrian attacks. Two 
sons of Ahab reigned after him, in Israel, their mother 
Jezebel still living and exercising an influence that was 
evil in many ways. Then a bloody revolution, said to 
have been instigated by Elisha, exterminated the family 
of Ahab and raised Jehu, the commander of the troops, 
to the throne. It was now that Baal was overthrown and 
Israel returned to the worship of Jehovah, or Yahveh, the 
one God. At nearly the same time, in Jerusalem, where 
a daughter of Jezebel, reigning as a dowager queen, had 
attempted to extinguish the royal family of the house of 
David, a similar revolution restored the worship of Jeho- 
vah and slew the priests of the false gods. 

Through Jehu’s reign and that of his son the long and 
losing struggle of Israel with Damascus went on. Jehu 
had the weakness to appeal for help to the king of Assyria, 
sending gifts that were taken as tribute rendered by a 
vassal prince. Not many years afterwards the vassalage 
became a fact. 
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Assyria 


After Tiglathpileser I., for two centuries (as stated 
before), no important wars of conquest appear to have 
been waged by the Assyrian kings. The first of his suc- 
cessors to emulate his ambition was Assur-natsir-pal, who 
mounted the throne in 883 B. C. This monarch, who 
made war with hideous ferocity, heaping up pyramids of 
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the heads of the slain, extended his ravages far into 
Armenia and through northern Syria, to the alarm of the 
Phoenicians, who sent him tribute from Sidon and Tyre. 
His son, Shalmaneser II., repeated the campaigns of plun- 
der and destruction in Armenia, penetrated southeastern 
Asia Minor, and began the attacks in southern Syria 
which finally shattered the kingdoms of Hamath and 
Damascus and brought the Assyrian armies to the borders 
of the Palestine states. It was to this king that Jehu’s 
gifts were sent. In other campaigns Shalmaneser invaded 
the country of the Medes (northwestern Persia in mod- 
ern geography), bringing that people into the Assyrian 
inscriptions for the first time, so far as known, and he 
reduced Babylonia to vassalage once more. His son had _ 
to do battle again with the Babylonians, and to fight again 
with the Medes, as well as with their neighbors, the Kurds. 
His grandson, Rimmon-nirari, still continued war with 
Medes and Kurds, and claimed to have subdued the whole 
region to the Caspian Sea. But the great exploit of this 
last named monarch was the conquest of Damascus, which 
fell after long and brave resistance, and never recovered 
from the blow. It is possible, but not certain, that the 
king of Israel became tributary to Assyria at the same 
time. The death of Rimmon-nirari in 781 B. C. was fol- 
lowed by another period of stagnation in the Assyrian 
monarchy, which lasted until 746, when the old dynasty 
was overthrown by a widespread revolt, and a new era 
in Assyrian history was opened by a king of unknown 
origin, who took the name of Tiglathpileser III. 


and Judah 


The Assyrian conquest of Damascus, breaking the ~ 
ageressive power of that wealthy Aramean kingdom, 
afforded great relief to both Israel and Judah, and was 
followed by some years in which they recovered a con- 
siderable part of the territory they had lost. The northern 
kingdom grew in strength to such a degree that Jeroboam 
II., the fourth prince of the dynasty of Jehu, appears to 
have been the most powerful of all the Samarian kings, 
But Jeroboam’s son was slain by an usurper, and a state 
of civil strife ensued, the consequence of which is thus 
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told tersely in the second book of Kings: “And Pul 
[Tiglathpileser] the king of Assyria came against the 
land: and Menahem [a second usurper who had slain 
Shallum, the first one] gave Pul a thousand talents of 
silver, that his hand might be with him to confirm the 
kingdom in his hand. And Menahem exacted the money 
of Israel, even of all the mighty men of wealth, of each 
man fifty shekels of silver, to give to the king of Assyria. 
So the king of Assyria turned back, and stayed not there 
in the land.” 

Meantime, the kingdom of Judah had been rising to 
more importance and exhibiting more strength than at any 
former time in its history. It had made gains from the 
Philistines and the Ammonites, and under Uzziah ac- 
quired for a time the leading place among the Semitic 
states in the west. It is thought to have taken part in a 
vain attempt to resist Tiglathpileser in his Syrian cam- 
paign, though what seems to be an Assyrian record to 
that effect is open to some dispute. 
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The Second Assyrian Empire 


The campaigns and conquests of Tiglathpileser ITI. 
assumed a character very different from those of his 
predecessors who had gained fame in war. It did not 
satisfy him to overrun neighboring countries with an army 
which plundered and destroyed, exacting tribute and sub- 
mission which another army would need to exact again, 
and_boasting of subjugations which the next king would 
have to repeat. He made conquest a reality, and organ- 
ized empire to endure for a little time, at least. He seems 
to have been the first of conquerors to devise measures 
by which such durability of subjugation could be secured. 
One most important method he employed was that of 
transplanting great masses of conquered people to a new 
settlement, remote from their native home, and then col- 
onizing the vacated country with Assyrian subjects whose 
allegiance to Assur might be trusted to hold fast. He 
established a dominion so distinct from that existing 
before that what is termed the Second Assyrian Empire 
has been dated by historians from his reign. 

The first campaign of this able sovereign was against 
a number of more or less nomadic tribes, in the southern 
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part of the great valley, which the government at Babylon 
had lost power to control. His next was against the 
Medes; his third was that which reached the land of Israel 
and took ransom and tribute from Samaria. In this lat- 
ter, the whole of northern and middle Syria, with Cilicia 
and Cappadocia, was added to his empire, and many 
thousands of the population transferred from one region 
to another. By his next undertaking he broke the power 
of a rising kingdom on Lake Van, in Armenia, known as 
Ararat, which had grown defiantly strong in recent years. 
Then he was summoned into Syria and Palestine again. 
The kings of Damascus and Israel (Rezon and Pekah) 
had dreams of breaking the Assyrian yoke of vassalage, 
and when Ahaz of Judah (grandson of Uzziah) would 
not join their confederacy for that attempt they threat- 
ened him with attack. Ahaz appealed to Tiglathpileser 
for help, though solemnly warned by the prophet Isaiah 
that ruin to the kingdom would come from his dependence 
on that dangerous power. The Assyrian king answered 
the appeal, and Damascus and Samaria suffered heavily 
at his hands. Both Rezon and Pekah were slain, and 
their crowns went to new kings, as Tiglathpileser’s gift. 

A final campaign in Babylonia was directed mostly 
against the Kaldi,—the Kasdim of the Old Testament,— 
from whose name that of Chaldea was given ultimately 
to Babylonia at large. These people are now believed to 
have been comparatively late-coming nomads from. the 
Arabian desert, who had settled on the lower Tigris and 
Euphrates, near the Gulf, gradually increasing and grow- 
ing to a strength beyond the control of the weakened gov- 
ernment at Babylon. Tiglathpileser had begun his reign 


by chastising them; he ended its activities in like manner. © 


In 727 B. C. he died, and was succeeded by Shalmaneser 
IV., who reigned but five years. 

The death of Tiglathpileser was the signal for revolts, 
the most important of which, historically, was that of 
Hosea, the vassal-king of Israel. Shalmaneser proceeded 
to crush the offender, and was laying siege to Samaria 
when he died. His successor, Sargon the Later, founder 
of the last and greatest Assyrian dynasty, completed the 
reduction of the city, and accomplished the doom which 
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now fell upon the kingdom of the ten tribes. As stated 

in the Hebrew Scriptures, he “carried Israel away into eA 
Assyria, and placed them in Halah and in Habor by the wii, 9-12 
river of Gozan, and in the City of the Medes.” As stated 

in the recovered records of Sargon, he took 27,280 of the 
leading people, their families and followers, and deported 

them to regions not named. ‘This, it will be seen, was 

very far from being a transplantation of the nation, and, 
consequently, there never were any mysteriously “lost The, 
tribes of Israel” to be sought for in distant parts of the ‘lostten 
world. The greater part of the people were left in north- "”* 
ern Palestine, where they simply lost their tribal and 
national identity. The few thousands removed to Media 

and to the banks of the Gozan, in Mesopotamia, were ab- 
sorbed, without doubt. The ten tribes and the kingdom 

of Israel ceased as such to exist, but the tribes were “lost” 

in no unexplained sense. 

Sargon dealt in like manner with revolts in Syria and sargon the 
other parts of his wide dominion, vigorously maintaining §*€;,,.,05 
the empire which Tiglathpileser had left and carrying out 
the policy which that able monarch had planned. He 
crushed the stubborn resistance in Armenia and Media to 
Assyrian rule. He attacked the Philistines, capturing 
Gaza and Ashdod, and transporting 9,000 inhabitants 
from the former to other parts of his realm. His most 
serious conflict was with the indomitable Chaldeans of 
southern Babylonia, one of whose chieftains, in alliance 
with the Elamites, had seized Babylon itself and made 
himself king in that ancient seat of Semitic power. For 
twelve years this Chaldean intruder, Merodach-baladan, 
held the Babylonian throne; but in 709 B. C. he was ex- pe 
pelled. Four years later Sargon was murdered by a 6: 
soldier, and his son, Sennacherib, reigned in his place. 

The first task of Sennacherib was to repeat the expul- 
sion of Merodach-baladan from Babylon, where the latter 
had been reinstated on Sargon’s death. Soon afterward 
the new king was called to the west by a great confederate McCurdy, 


History, 
rebellion, which Merodach-balagdlan had done much to Prophecy, 
instigate, and which was weakened seriously by his fall. Monuments, 
Another instigation had come from Egypt, which now **7** 


ventured to move in resistance to the Assyrian kings, 
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whose conquests had been pushed to its very gates. With 
promises of help from Egypt, the Phoenician and Philis- 
tine cities defied their Assyrian master, and Hezekiah, 
king of Judah, joined their league, against the earnest 


The | counsel and warning of Isaiah, greatest of the Hebrew 
rears prophets, who saw the hopelessness of the revolt and held 


it to be contrary to the purposes of the Lord. At the 

same time, when the wrathful Assyrian appeared in Pal- 

estine with a great army, to chastise his rebellious vassals, 

and when he blockaded Jerusalem, it was Isaiah who in- 

spired the weak-hearted king and people to hold the city 

Siege of against him. The wisdom of the prophet was proved by 
Bw the result. All resistance to Sennacherib except the 
resistance of Jerusalem was vain. The forces sent from 

Egypt to the help of the confederates were beaten; the 
Pheenician cities were humbled; those of Philistia were 
punished severely; the country and the lesser towns of 

2Kings, | Judah were plundered and devastated, and a vast multi- 
Tain tude of their inhabitants was carried into captivity. Sen- 
waxvixxxvii nacherib, in an inscription, tells the tale of his deeds within 
the kingdom of Hezekiah. He says: “I took 200,150 

__ people, small and great, male and female, horses, mules, 

Deportation : 

of Jewish asses, Camels, oxen, and sheep without number, from the 
ee midst of them I brought out, and I counted them as spoil. 
Himself [Hezekiah], as a bird in a cage, in the midst 

of Jerusalem, his royal city, I shut up.” Inasmuch as the 

Jewish narratives of this occurrence say nothing of any 
deportation of inhabitants from Judah, some have argued 

that the Assyrian inscription means only that they were 
compelled to give allegiance to Sennacherib; but such a 
construction of the language seems forced. The 200,1 50 

people, as well as the animals taken, were clearly counted 

as “spoil” and carried away. A heavy fine was also 

levied, which Hezekiah stripped gold from the temple to 

pay. But Jerusalem was not entered; nor did Sennach- 

The erib advance into Egypt, as he had intended to do. His 
aaka* army was stricken by sor til ly that h 

te 5 y some pestilence, so sorely that he 
of mgt, “departed, and went and returned, and dwelt at Nineveh.” 
During much of the remainder of his reign, Sennach- 

erib was engaged in struggles with the Chaldeans and the 
Elamites for the mastery of Babylon. At length, in 689 
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B. C., he captured the venerable and famous great capital 
and destroyed it, leaving a heap of ruin, on which his son 
and successor, Esar-haddon, built a new Babylon some 
years after. Esar-haddon gained the throne in 681 B. C., 
after a war of four months with two of his brothers, who 
had murdered their father, Sennacherib. At some unde- 
fined time in his reign he drove back from his borders a 
terrifying horde of nomadic people from the northern 
shores of the Black Sea. These invaders, whom the 
Greeks called Cimmerians, may have been a division of 
that migratory procession of Aryan-tongued tribes which 
the Hindus, the Medes and the Persians are supposed to 
have led into southern Asia from somewhere in the north. 
Apparently the repulse from Assyria drove the Cimme- 
rians westward into Asia Minor and eastward towards the 
Caspian, to join the Medes. Esar-haddon conducted, 
also, an energetic campaign in the Arabian deserts, against 
its wild tribes. His grand achievement, however, was 
the conquest of Egypt, to which he applied himself in a 
series of campaigns, extending from 673 to 668 B. C., 
when he died. © 


From the reign of Ramses II]., when our thread of 
Egyptian history was dropped, until this Assyrian con- 
quest, little is known of Egyptian history that needs to be 
told. The successors of the third Ramses in the Twen- 
tieth Dynasty lost or wasted the imperial authority that 
he had recovered, and allowed their prerogatives to be 
taken from them gradually by the high priests of Ammon, 
at Thebes, until the latter supplanted them in title as well 
as in fact. A dynasty of priestly pharaohs (the Twenty- 
first) occupied the throne for a century or more, and 
was followed by one which the army, composed mostly of 
Libyan mercenaries, appears to have set up. One vigor- 
ous king in this Twenty-second Dynasty was Shishak, who 
invaded Palestine and plundered Jerusalem in the reign 
of Rehoboam; but the monarchy soon fell again into a 
feeble and broken state. The nominal sovereignty of the 
pharaohs at Thebes was scorned and defied by a score of 
princes who reigned independently in different parts of 
the land. From the strongest of these came a family, in 
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the Nubian province, which assumed royal rank, as kings 
of Ethiopia, and which finally dominated all the lesser 
princes in the whole valley of the Nile. In 728 B. C., the 
then reigning king of Ethiopia, Shabakah, deposed the 
last pharaoh of two nominal dynasties (Twenty-third and 
Twenty-fourth) which had retained meantime a petty 
realm in the Delta, and took the title to himself, founding 
an Ethiopian dynasty, known as the Twenty-fifth. It 
was this dynasty that Esar-haddon, the Assyrian, over- 
threw, driving the third and last pharaoh of its line, 
Tirhakah, back to Ethiopia, and organizing a government 
of vassal princes in Egypt, with one Necho, of Sais, for 
their chief. 

The Assyrian conquest, however, was never made se- 
cure. Esar-haddon and his son, Assur-bani-pal, who 
succeeded him in 668, strove against revolts and Ethiopian 
attacks, which Tirhakah led again and again, until 660 
B. C., when Psammetichus, son of Necho, whom the 
Assyrian kings had made their vicegerent, declared the 
independence of his sovereignty, restored order and 
authority, and established a native dynasty which ruled 
Egypt for ninety years. Psammetichus and his succes- 
sors cultivated relations with the Greeks, with great 
advantage to themselves. The Greeks were then pushing 
themselves with surpassing energy into every field they 
could reach, as navigators and merchants in one capacity, 
and as mercenary soldiers and adventurers in another. 
Egypt now employed them in both. They were permitted 
to establish themselves in a colony at Naucratis, near the 
Canobic branch of the Nile, and that became an important 
seat of their trade. They built a fleet of ships for Necho 
II., the son of Psammetichus, who interested himself in - 
navigation as no Egyptian had done before. He is re- 
puted to have sent out an exploring expedition which 
sailed round the continent of Africa, more than two 
thousand years before Vasco da Gama’s voyage. He 
attempted, furthermore, the construction of a Suez canal, 
from the Mediterranean to the Red Sea, but failed after 
wasting an immense number of lives in the work. 
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Decline and Fail of Assyria 


When Psammetichus, in Egypt, declared his independ- 
ence of Assyria, that power had entered the early stages 
of arapid decline. Its long barbaric career of destructive 
war and rapine was drawing towards the end. Its kings 
had carved with their cruel swords a wider empire 
than they had strength to hold, against the deathless 
hatred which burned always through all its length and 
breadth. Assur-bani-pal (the Sardanapalus of the 
Greeks) was as fierce and merciless as any in their lists, 
_and apparently as energetic and able in war; but’ he had 


civilized tastes, withal, and it may be that they seduced 3% 


him at length into negligence of the sword, which Assyria 
must keep busy or die. In every direction he had to deal 
with revolt, fostered treacherously by his brother, who 
had been given the Babylonian throne. Everywhere but 
in Egypt he crushed it with an unsparing hand; he drove 
his brother to self-destruction; he devastated Elam; and 
yet all the power he wielded seems to have been crumbling 
in his hands when he died. But in his later years he did 
that which yielded the one gift of value from Assyria to 
the world. He collected in his palace at Nineveh an im- 
mense library of clay tablets, for which he searched the 
ancient libraries of Babylonia for poems, legends, records 
of history, religious writings, rituals and formulas of 
magic, grammars, dictionaries, syllabaries, etc., repre- 
senting the literature, the knowledge, and the supersti- 
tion of Sumer, Accad and later Babylonia, as well as of 
Assyria, and caused copies to be made. By this collec- 
tion he preserved a priceless store of information concern- 
ing the early culture of mankind; for the most precious 
treasure found buried in the ruins of Nineveh is that fur- 
nished by the remains of the library of Assur-bani-pal. 
Assur-bani-pal died in 626 B. C., and the Assyrian em- 
pire survived him not more than twenty years. Of the 
course of events in those few last years very little has been 
learned. No inscriptions yet found tell the story of the 
empire to its end, and traditions repeated by Herodotus 
and other Greek writers of after times do not agree. The 
main facts which seem probable are these: Either before 
or soon after the death of Assur-bani-pal, the Chaldeans 
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regained control of Babylon and made one Nabopolassar 
king. This had its natural connection with a general 
breaking up of the Assyrian dominion, which Assur-bani- 
pal saw beginning and which proceeded rapidly in the fol- 
lowing reigns. Barely the names of two kings in that 
brief final period have been learned. The last of them, 
Sin-shar-ishkun, seems to have had strength and courage 
to invade the northern provinces of Babylonia, and while 
so engaged was attacked by the Medes. The latter had 
old scores of invasion, conquest and oppression to settle 
with Assyria, which they might have cleared sooner if 
they had not been struggling with a fresh swarm of 
migrant nomads from the north. These, the Scythians, 
whose desolating invasion of Asia reached to even the 
borders of Egypt, had just been repelled by the Medes, 
and that warlike people was now free to strike vengefully 
at the sinking Assyrian power. According to some ac- 
counts the Medes and the Babylonians were allies in the 
attack; but Herodotus ascribes the fatal blow to the for- 
mer alone. Of that death-blow, which suddenly and ~ 
utterly ended Assyrian history, we have fables and guesses 
to help us imagine the awful scene, and we are not likely 
to have more. The last Assyrian army that ever fought 
was driven back within the walls of Nineveh, and there, 
at the end of some hopeless defense, the army, the city, 
the king and the people were blotted forever from the 
records of the world. 

The unrecorded and mysterious catastrophe (which 
occurred probably in 606 B. C.) seems appalling; but 
was it not, after all, the just end of a brutally barbaric 
career? It is difficult to see that the Assyrians had ever 
earned a tear from mankind for their tragical fate. They — 
gave really nothing to the world, save, unwittingly, the 
use of their clay heaps of ruin for the burial and keeping 
of precious records and writings from the older nation of 
the south. What they represented in civilization was a 
varnish from Babylon, which coated a fierce savagery 
that it could not hide. Their chief work in the six cen- 
turies of their power was to slay, pillage and destroy. 
They ravaged western Asia from Arabia to Asia Minor 
and from Elam to the Caspian Sea. They destroyed 
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Damascus and Samaria and Memphis in Egypt: and 
Babylon. Who can imagine what venerable literatures 
and arts and growths of ancient culture may have perished 
at their barbarous hands! It was fit that Nineveh should 
be cast down with violen¢e by another barbaric race, and 
that it should be left in sudden emptiness and desolation, 
while rains and floods spread the slime of broken clay 
walls over all the vast heap of its ruin, and hid what it 
held, keeping the precious secret for disclosure to a future 
generation,—the sole bequest it had to make. 


Destruction 
of Nineveh. 
B. C. 606(?) 


The Short-lived Median Empire 


For half a century after the fall of Nineveh, the late 
Assyrian empire was divided mostly between Babylon and 
Media ; both of which were then engulfed in the conquests 
of Cyrus the Great. The annals of Media in this interval 
are little known; but a mass of fiction relating to the two 
kings of the period, Cyaxares and Astyages, was gathered 
by the Greeks. Cyaxares, after the destruction of Assyria, 
appears to have subjugated the greater part if not the 
whole of Iran, and established relations of friendship with 
Lydia and Babylon. He made his capital, Ecbatana, one 
of the splendid cities of the east. He died in 593, and his 
son, Astyages, reigned until the monarchy fell. 


Chaldean Babylonia 


The Chaldean empire of Babylonia, which rose on the 
ruins of Assyria, was less the work of its first king, Nabo- 
polassar, than of Nebuchadnezzar, or Nebuchadrezzar, 
his son. Even in the lifetime of his father, Nebu- 
chadnezzar appears to have been charged, to a great 
extent, with the operations of war. His first  seri- 
ous encounter was with Necho II., of Egypt, the 
son of Psammetichus, who attempted to seize a share 
of the Assyrian domain. Necho had overrun Palestine 
and Syria, in the year before Nineveh fell; but when he 
attempted, in a second campaign, to lay hands on the 
northern part of Mesopotamia, he was met by Nebuchad- 
nezzar at Carchemish, on the Euphrates, and defeated so 
crushingly that he fled back to Egypt, making no other 
stand. Nebuchadnezzar followed, accepting the submis- 
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sion of the princes who had lately bowed to Necho, and 
was about to pursue the latter into Egypt when news 
reached him of his father’s death. He hastened back to 
Babylon to secure his crown, and Egypt, for the moment, 
was spared. 

The long reign of Nebuchadnezzar, from 604 until 562 
B. C., was filled much more with activities of building, 
to make Babylon the mightiest and most magnificent of 
cities and to improve the Babylonian system of canals, 
than with enterprises of war. There is little boasting of 
battle in his inscriptions, and nearly all that is known of 
his military exploits has come from foreign sources, chiefly 
from the Hebrew writings, in which he is represented to 
us from a hostile point of view. Apparently no other 
people suffered so much at his hands as the Jews. Jehoia- 
kim, king of Judah, had submitted to Nebuchadnezzar 
when Necho’s suzerainty was overthrown, and paid 
tribute for three years. Then he was persuaded by a reck- 
less party in his kingdom to refuse the tribute, which was 
a declaration of revolt. This rash defiance was opposed by 
the prophet Jeremiah, as vigorously and vainly as Isaiah 
had opposed the similar folly of Hezekiah, a hundred 
years before. A heavier penalty was now to be paid; but 
Jehoiakim escaped it by a timely death, just before the 
arrival of a Babylonian army before Jerusalem, in 597 
B. C. His young son, Jeconiah, or Jehoiachin, surren- 
dered the city with no attempt to resist. Then Nebuchad- 
nezzar carried away into captivity not only the king and 
his family, but “‘all Jerusalem, and all the princes, and all 
the mighty men of valor, even ten thousand captives, and 
all the craftsmen and smiths: none remained, save the 
poorest sort of the people of the land”; and the temple and_ 
the city were stripped of all the treasures that could be 
found. The captives were taken to Babylonia and estab- 
lished in a settlement by “the river Chebar,”’ which recent 
explorations at Nippur have shown to have been the name 
of a canal near that city. 

But this was not the end. Weakened though the 
nation was by the exiling of its strongest citizens, it was 
‘soon carried into rebellion again. Nebuchadnezzar had 
appointed a-young king, Zedekiah, to rule over it in his 
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name, and the ill-fated youth was beguiled by the then 
king of Egypt, Hophra (Necho’s successor ), into a league 
with Tyre, Sidon, Ammon, Moab, and Edom, for revolt. 
Again Jeremiah remonstrated and warned with no effect, 
except to cause his owh imprisonment as a suspected 
traitor and spy. Once more Jerusalem was beleaguered 
by a Babylonian army, and the Egyptians who came to its 
relief were driven back. This time the city was defended 
desperately for no less than a year and a half. When 


Jewish 
rebellion 
renewed 


Destruction 
of Jerusalem, 


taken, at last, in the month of July, 586 B. C., it was sf derus 


pillaged and burned and the walls thrown down; Zedekiah 
was blinded, after seeing his sons slain before his eyes; 
another great multitude of the inhabitants—how many is 
not stated—was carried away to exile in Babylonia, and, 
again, the poorest and weakest were left behind. But this 
sad remnant of Judah found itself unprotected from law- 
less attacks, and sought refuge in Egypt; so that no 
vestige of the kingdom of David existed any more. 
From the destruction of Jerusalem, Nebuchadnezzar 
went to Tyre, and began a siege of that sea-girt city which 


is said to have lasted thirteen years. In the end he had = 


success only far enough to bring the Tyrians to a capitu- 
lation on favorable terms. At some time during the 
progress of the siege, about 567 B. C., he drew away part 
of his army and led it into Egypt, for the punishment of 
King Hophra’s malicious intrigues. Apparently his 
campaign was no more than a raid, in which he satisfied 
his wrath, by pillage and destruction, but made no attempt 
to establish authority in the land. It is not known that 
he was engaged in any further undertakings of war. His 
later years were devoted probably to the stupendous works 
by which he made Babylon, more than ever it had been 
before, the wonder of the ancient world, for the enormous 
circuit of its three impregnable walls; for the perfection 
of its canals, bridges and streets; for the magnificence of 
its temples and palaces ; for the beauty of its gardens and 
public grounds. His Babylon and Babylonia were those 
which later writers described, and, knowing them only as 
they existed then, under the Chaldean régime, they gave 
the Chaldean name to all their long history, which is now 
known to have been contrary to fact. The Kaldi or Chal- 
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deans, as we have seen, came into Babylonian history at 
a period comparatively late. 

Nebuchadnezzar was succeeded at his death (562 B.C.) 
by his son, Amil-Marduk, called Evil-merodach in the 
Bible, who reigned but two years and was then assassin- 
ated, to make room for an usurper of the throne. The 
usurper and his son reigned briefly, until 556 B. C., when 
the latter fell a victim to conspiracy and murder, and 
Nabonidus, a man of excellent qualities, but unfitted for 
government, was chosen to be king. Nabonidus was a 
pious temple-builder and an ardent archzologist, so deeply 
interested in finding the names and dates of early kings, 
who had been founders of the ancient temples which he 
labored to restore, that he neglected his failing empire 
and its affairs. But the records of archeological discov- 
ery which he left behind him have been of inestimable 
helpfulness to the scholars of our day, who patiently piece 
together the recovered fragments of the oldest annals of 
mankind. 

While Nabonidus was busying himself with architec- 
ture and archeology, the most remarkable of ancient con- 
querors, known as Cyrus the Great, had arisen in Elam, 
and was destined to be the master of Babylon before many 
years passed. 


In the Lands of the Greeks 


(See page 
88) 
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While the Assyrians were pursuing their violent career 
to its violent end, and the Medes and Persians, on the 
table-land of Iran, were growing in strength, the inhabi- 
tants of what came to be Greek lands, in and around the 


A@gean, were recovering from what seems to have been ~ 


the check to their progress in civilization, produced by the 
southward movement of the Dorian tribes, and were 
preparing to open an extraordinary new era of cul- 
ture in the history of mankind. They were about to be 
the first of the slow, the long silent, but the powerful races 
of Europe, to step out of prehistoric obscurity into the day- 
lighted arenas of recorded history, and to guide them on 
new lines of advance. The precocious leadership of 
Semitic and Hamitic peoples in the civilization of the 
world was coming to its close. Simultaneously in Asia 
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and Europe, the tribes of Aryan speech,—Mede and Per- 
sian in the one continent and Greek in the other—were 
grasping the lordship of the age; not as allies, but as 
rivals, between whom a life-and-death conflict was wait- 
ing in the future to be fought out. But the Persian and 
the Mede entered history as the heirs of Assyria and the 
pupils of Babylon, to pursue in the main the old worn 
ways, in the old worn grooves of eastern action and 
thought ; while the Greek brought into the world a wholly 
fresh intellectual force, aimed towards wholly different 
ends. -A very new leaf in human history, written upon 
in this Hellenic corner of Europe, was preparing to be 
turned. 

The peninsula which the Greeks or Hellenes then con- 
trolled is peculiarly formed. It is crossed in different 
directions by mountain ranges, which divide the land into 
parts naturally separated from one another, and which 
form barriers easily defended against invading foes. 
Between the mountains lie numerous fertile valleys ; while 
the coast is ragged with gulfs and bays, which notch it 
deeply on all sides, making the whole main peninsula a 
cluster of minor peninsulas, and supplying the people with 
harbors which invite them to a life of seafaring and trade. 
It is surrounded, moreover, with islands, which repeat the 
invitation. 

Almost necessarily, in a country marked with such fea- 
tures so strongly, the Greeks became divided politically 
into small independent states—city-states they have been 
named—and those on the seacoast became engaged very 
early in trade with other countries of the Mediterranean 
Sea. Every city of importance in Greece was entirely 
sovereign in the government of itself and of the surround- 
ing territory which formed its domain. The stronger 
among them extended their dominion over some of the 
weaker or less valiant ones; but even then independence 
of the subject cities was not entirely taken away. There 
was no organization of national government to embrace 
the whole, nor any large part, of Greece. Certain among 
the states were sometimes united in temporary leagues, 
or confederacies, for common action in war; but these 
were unstable alliances, rather than political unions. 
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In their earliest form, the Greek city-states were gov- 
erned by kings, about whose power there is much dispute. 
But kingship had disappeared from most of the states in 
Greece proper before they reached the period of distinct 
and accepted history. The kings were displaced first by 
aristocracies—ruling families, which took all political 
rights and privileges to themselves, and allowed their fel- 
lows (whom they usually oppressed) no part or voice in 
public affairs. In most instances these aristocracies, or 
oligarchies, were overthrown, after a time, by bold agi- 
tators who stirred up a revolution, and then contrived, 
while confusion prevailed, to gather power into their own 
hands. Almost every Greek city had its time of being 
ruled by one or more of these tyrants, as they were called. 
Some of them, like Pisistratus of Athens, ruled wisely 
and justly for the most part, and were not “tyrants” in 
the modern sense of the term; but all who gained and 
held a princely power unlawfully were so named by the 
Greeks. 

The reign of the tyrants was generally brief. They 
were driven out of one city after another, until they dis- 
appeared. Then the old aristocracies came uppermost 
again in some cities, and ruled as before. But some, like 
Athens, had trained the whole body of their citizens to 
such intelligence and spirit that neither kingship nor oli- 
garchy would be endured any longer, and the people 
undertook to govern themselves. These were the first 
democracies—the first experiments in popular govern- 
ment—that history gives any account of. “The little 
commonwealths of Greece,” says-a great historian, “were 
the first states at once free and civilized which the world 


ever saw. They were the first states which gave birth to- 


great statesmen, orators, and generals who did great 
deeds, and to great historians who set down those great 
deeds in writing. It was in the Greek commonwealths, 
in short, that the political and intellectual life of the world 
began.” But an exception to this democratic tendency 
appeared in the leading Dorian states. 

The principal states founded or possessed and con- 
trolled by the Dorians in Peloponnesus, after their con- 
quest, were Sparta, or Lacedemon, Argos, and Corinth. 


+ 


THE SPARTANS AND THEIR CONSTITUTION 


The Spartans were the most warlike of the Greeks,—the 
most resolute and energetic,—and their leadership was 
accepted generally in practical affairs common to the 
whole. At the same timethey had little of the intellectual 
superiority which distinguished some of their Hellenic 
kindred in so remarkable a degree. Their state was or- 
ganized on military principles; its constitution (the body 
of famous ordinances ascribed to Lycurgus) was a code 
of rigid discipline, which dealt with the citizen as a sol- 
dier always under training for war, and demanded from 
him the utmost simplicity of life. Their form of govern- 
ment combined a peculiar monarchy (having two royal 
families and two kings) with an aristocratic senate (the 
gerousia), and a democratic assembly (which voted on 
matters only as submitted to it by the senate), with an 
irresponsible executive over the whole, consisting of five 
men called the Ephors. This singular government, essen- 
tially aristocratic or oligarchical, was maintained, with 
little disturbance or change, through the whole independ- 
ent history of Sparta. In all respects, the Spartans were 
the most conservative and the least progressive among the 
politically important Greeks. 

At the beginning of the domination of the Dorians in 
Peloponnesus, their city of Argos took the lead, and was 
the head of a league which included Corinth and other 
city-states. But Sparta soon rose to rivalry with Argos; 
then reduced it to a secondary place, and subjugated it 
completely in the end. 

The extensive shifting of population which had pro- 
duced its most important result in the invasion of Pelopon- 
nesus by the Dorians, must have caused great commotions 
and changes throughout the whole Greek peninsula; and 
quite as much north of the Corinthian isthmus as in the 
south. But in the part which lies nearest to the isthmus 
—the branch peninsula of Attica—the old inhabitants 
appear to have held their ground, repelling invaders, and 
their country was affected only by an influx of fugitives, 
flying from the conquered Peloponnesus. The Attic peo- 
ple were more nearly akin to the expelled Achaians and 
Ionians than to the conquering Dorians, although a com- 
mon brotherhood in the Hellenic race was recognized by 
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all. Whatever distinction there may have been before 

between Achaians and Ionians now practically disap- 

peared, and the Ionic name became common to the whole 

branch of the Greek people which derived itself from 

them. The important division of the race through all its 

The subsequent history was between Dorians and Ionians. 

#elians ~The AZolians constituted a third less important division. 

The distinction between Ionians and Dorians seems 

to have been very real, in character no less than in tradi- 

tions and name. The Ionians were the superior Greeks on 

the intellectual side. It was among them that the won- 

derful genius resided which produced the greater marvels 

of Greek literature, philosophy and art. It was among 

them, too, that the institutions of political freedom were 

carried to their highest attainment. Their chief city was 

Ioniansand Athens, and the splendor of its history bears testimony 

comparea to their unexampled genius. On the other hand, the 

Dorians were less thoughtful, it appears, less imaginative, 

less broad in judgment or feeling—less susceptible, it 

would seem, of a high refinement of culture; but no less 

capable in practical pursuits, no less vigorous in effective 

action, and much sounder in their moral constitution. 

Sparta, which stood at the head of the Doric states, con- 

tributed almost nothing to Greek literature, Greek thought, 

Greek art, or Greek commerce, but exercised a great influ- 

ence on Greek political history. Other Doric states, 

especially Corinth, were foremost in commercial and col- 

onizing enterprise, and attained some brilliancy of artistic 

civilization, but not much originality appears in what they 
did. 

As stated heretofore, the Greeks were once supposed to . 
Greeks ana ave received far more teaching from the Phcenicians, in 
Phenicians navigation and in commercial enterprise especially, than 

now seems to be the fact. Without doubt there was a 
time, after the fall of the Cretan sea-power and of the 
Mycenean domination, during which the Phcenicians 
were active in Greek waters and influenced the new devel- 
opment of Greek life in some degree. But that period 
cannot have been long, and it seems to have had no great 
effect: The Greeks were soon rivaling the Phcenicians 
in trading and colonizing energy, not only within their 
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GREEK COLONIES 


own sea but far beyond. They.occupied the coast of 
Asia Minor and the islands on both their own coasts. The 
Ionian Greeks were the principal colonizers of the Asiatic 
shore and of the Cyclades. On the former and near it 
they founded twelve towns of note, including Samos, 
Miletus, Ephesus, Chios, and Phoczea, which are among 
the more famous cities of ancient times. Their impor- 
tant island settlements in the Cyclades were Naxos, Delos, 
Melos, and Paros. They possessed, likewise, the great 
island of Eubcea, with its two wealthy cities of Chalcis 
and Eretria. These, with Attica, constituted, in the main, 
the Ionic portion of Hellas. 

The Dorians occupied the islands of Rhodes and Cos, 
and founded on the coast of Asia Minor the cities of 
Halicarnassus and Cnidus. 

The important A¢olian colonies in Asia were Smyrna 
(acquired later by the Ionians), Temnos, Larissa, and 
Cyme. Of the islands they occupied Lesbos and Tenedos. 

From these settlements on neighboring coasts and 
‘islands the vigorous Greeks pushed on to more distant 
fields. It is probable that their colonies were in Cyprus 
and Crete before the eighth century, B.C. In the seventh 
century B. C., during the time of confusion and weakness 
in Egypt which attended and followed the Assyrian con- 
quest by Esar-haddon they had entered that country 
as allies or as mercenaries of Necho and Psammet- 
ichus, and had founded, about 660 B. C., on the 
Canobic branch of the Nile, a city, Naucratis, which be- 
came an important agent in the exchange of arts and 
ideas, as well as of merchandise, between the Nile and the 
7Egean. Within a few years past the site of Naucratis 
has been uncovered by explorers, and much has been 
brought to light that was obscure in Greek and Egyptian 
history before. 

Within the same seventh century, Cyrene and Barca 
had been built on the African coast, farther west. Even 
a century before that time, the Corinthians had taken pos- 
session of Corcyra (modern Corfu), and they, with the 
men of Chalcis and Megara, had been actively founding 
cities that grew great and rich, in Sicily and in southern 
Italy, which latter acquired the name of “Magna Grecia” 
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(Great Greece). At.a not much later time they had 
pressed northwards to the Euxine or Black Sea, and had 
scattered settlements along the Thracian and Macedonian 
coast, including one (Byzantium) on the Bosphorus, 
which became, after a thousand years had passed, the im- 
perial city of Constantinople. About 597 B. C., the 
Phoceeans had planted a colony at Massilia, in southern 
Gaul, from which sprang the great city known in modern 
times as Marseilles. And much of all this had been done, 
by Ionians and Dorians together, before Athens (in which 
Attica now centered itself, and which loomed finally 
greater in glory than the whole Hellenic world besides) 
had made a known mark in history. 

Moreover, in this time, before Athens had importance 
in history, the rare literary genius of the Greeks had 
borne already the fruits of its first rich season, not only 
in the great Homeric epics, but in lyric poetry that has 
never been surpassed. Archilochus, Alcztus, Sappho, 
Anacreon, Pindar, are among the singers of the seventh 
and sixth centuries before Christ, whose songs are known 
to the modern world by just enough to show how strong 
in passion, how fine in imagination and thought and how 
perfect in art they were. The Homeric poems were yet 
earlier in time,—how much earlier is a question still under 
debate. The greater weight of present day opinion seems 
to be against the belief that the Iliad and the Odyssey 
were composed by one poet at one time. If they were 
formed out of various poems, collected finally and unified 
by epic-makers of a later day, then parts may be as ancient 
as the twelfth century, to which some critics would assign 
the whole work, and parts may be as recent as the eighth 
century, to which others would bring it down. Between - 
those centuries the songs of the Hebrew psalmists were 
heard in Israel and Judah; while the solemn chants of 
the prophets were near in time to the light strains of the 
lyric poets of Greece. So the two great literatures of 
antiquity sprang from generations that were not far apart. 

At first there had been kings in Athens, and legends had 
gathered about their names which give modern historians 
a groundwork for critical guessing, and scarcely more. 
Then the king disappeared and a magistrate called archon 
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took his place, who held office for only ten years. The 
archons are believed to have been chosen first from the old 
royal family alone; but after a time the office was thrown 
open to all noble families. This was the aristocratic stage 
of political evolution in the city-state. The next step was 
taken in 683 B. C. (which is said to be the beginning of 
authentic Athenian chronology) when nine archons were 
created, in place of the one, and their term of office 
was reduced to a single year. 

Sixty years later, about 621 B. C., the people of Athens 
obtained their first code of written law, ascribed to one 
Draco, and described as a code of much severity. But it 
gave certainty to law, for the first time, and it was the 
first great protective measure secured by the people. In 
612 B. C. a noble named Kylon attempted to overthrow 
the aristocratic government and establish a tyranny under 
himself, but he failed. 

Then there came forward in public life another noble, 
who was one of the wisest men and purest patriots of any 
country or age, and who made an attempt of quite another 
kind. This was Solon, the famous lawgiver, who became 
archon in 594 B.C. The political state of Athens at that 
time has been described for us in an ancient Greek treatise 
lately discovered, and which is believed to be one of the 
hitherto lost writings of Aristotle. “Not only,” says the 
author of this treatise, “was the constitution at this time 
oligarchical in every respect, but the poorer classes, men, 
women, and children, were in absolute slavery to the rich. 
. . . The whole country was in the hands of a few 
persons, and if the tenants failed to pay their rent, they 
were liable to be haled into slavery, and their children 
with them. Their persons were mortgaged to their cred- 
itors.” Solon saw that this was a state of things not to 
be endured by such a people as the Athenians, and he ex- 
erted himself to change it. He obtained authority to 
frame a constitution and a new code of laws for the state. 
In the latter he provided measures for relieving the op- 
pressed class of debtors. . In the former, he did not create 
a democratic government, but he greatly increased the 
political powers of the people. He classified them accord- 
ing to their wealth, defining four classes, the citizens in 
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each of which had certain political duties and privileges 
measured to them by the extent of their income and estate. 
But the whole body of citizens, in their general assembly 
(the ecclesia), were given the important right of choosing 
the annual archons, whom they must select, however, from 
the ranks of the wealthiest class. At the same time, Solon 
enlarged the powers of the old aristocratic senate—the 
areopagus—giving it a supervision of the execution of the 
laws and a censorship of the morals of the people. 

“These changes did not constitute democracy,—a form 
of government then unknown, and for which there was as 
yet no word in the Greek language. But they initiated 
the democratic spirit. . . . Athens, thus fairly started 
on her way,—emancipated from the discipline of aristo- 
cratic school-masters, and growing into an age of manly 
liberty and self-restraint,—came eventually nearer to the 
ideal of ‘the good life’ [Aristotle’s phrase] than any other 
state in Hellas.” 


In the Italian Peninsula 


Union of 
Latins and 
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founding 
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While the Greeks in this period were entering the open 
field of recorded history, their kinsmen in the next west- 
ern peninsula, the Romans, were only, as yet, passing 
through the preparatory stage. They, too, were mernbers 
of the great family which drew language from the Aryan 
source. The same movement, it is supposed, in the suc- 
cessive outswarmings of that family, deposited in one 
peninsula the Italian tribes, and in the next peninsula, 
eastward, the tribes of the Hellenes. Among the Italian 
tribes were Latins, Umbrians, Sabines, Samnites, etc., 
occupying the middle and much of the southern parts of 


the peninsula, while a mysterious alien people, the Etrus- 


cans, possessed the country north of them, between the 
Arno and the Tiber. In the extreme south were remnants 
of a primitive race, identical, perhaps, with the Pelasgians 
of Greece, and Greek colonies were scattered there, around 
the coasts. 

From the Latins sprang the Romans, at the beginning 
of their separate existence ; but there seems to have been a 
very early union of these Romans of the primitive tradi- 
tion with a Sabine community, whereby was formed the 
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Roman city-state of historical times. That union came 
about through the settlement of the two communities, 
Latin and Sabine, on two neighboring hills, near the 
mouth of the river Tiber, on its southern bank. In the 
view of some historians, it is the geographical position of 
those hills, hardly less than the masterful temper and 
capacity of the race seated on them, which determined 
the marvelous career of the city founded on that site. 
Says Professor Freeman: “The whole history of the 
world has been determined by the geological fact that, at 
a point a little below the junction of the Tiber and the 
Anio, the isolated hills stand nearer to one another than 
most of the other hills of Latium. On a site marked out 
above all other sites for dominion, the center of Italy, 
the center of Europe, as Europe then was, a site at the 
junction of three of the great nations of Italy, and which 
had the great river as its highway to lands beyond the 
bounds of Italy, stood two low hills, the hill which bore 
the name of Latin Saturn, and the hill at the meaning of 
whose name of Palatine scholars will perhaps guess for- 
ever. These two hills, occupied by men of two of the 
nations of Italy, stood so near to one another that a strait 
choice indeed was laid on those who dwelled on them. 
They must either join together on terms closer than those 
which commonly united Italian leagues, or they must live 
a life of border warfare more ceaseless, more bitter, than 
the ordinary warfare of Italian enemies. Legend, with 
all likelihood, tells us that warfare was tried; history, 
with all certainty, tells us that the final choice was union. 
The two hills were fenced with a single wall; the men 
who dwelled on them changed from wholly separate com- 
munities into tribes of a single city.” 

The followers of Romulus occupied the Palatine Mount, 
and the Sabines were settled on the Quirinal. At subse- 
quent times, the Ccelian, the Capitoline, the Aventine, the 
Esquiline and the Viminal hills were embraced in the cir- 
cumvallation, and the city on the seven hills thus acquired 
that name. 

If modern students and thinkers, throwing light on the 
puzzling legends and traditions of early Rome from many 
sources, in language and archeology, have construed their 
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meaning rightly, then great importance attaches to those 
first unions or incorporations of distinct settlements in the 
forming of the original city-state. For it was the begin- 
ning of a process which went on until the whole of 
Latium, and then the whole of Italy, and, finally, the 
whole Mediterranean world, were joined to the seven hills 
of Rome. “The whole history of Rome is a history of 
incorporation”; and it is reasonable to believe that the 
primal spring of Roman greatness is found in that early 
adoption and persistent practice of the policy of political 
absorption, which gave conquest a character it had never 
borne before. 

At the same time, this view of the creation of the 
Roman state contributes to an‘understanding of its early 
constitutional history. It supposes that the union of the 
first three tribes which coalesced—those of the Palatine, 
the Quirinal and Capitoline (both occupied by the Sa- 
bines) and the Ccelian hills—ended the process of incor- 
poration on equal terms. These formed the original 
Roman people—the “fathers,” the “patres,” whose de- 
scendants appear in later times as a distinct class or order, 
the “patricians’’—holding and struggling to maintain ex- 
clusive political rights, and exclusive ownership of the 
public domain, the “ager publicus,” which became a sub- 
ject of bitter contention for four centuries. Around these 
heirs of the “fathers” of Rome arose another class of 
Romans, brought into the community by later incorpora- 
tions, and not on equal terms. If the first class were 
“fathers,” these were children, in a political sense, adopted 
into the Roman family, but without a voice in general 


affairs, or a share in the public lands, or eligibility to | 


the higher offices of the state. These were the plebs 
(plebeians) of Rome, whose long struggle with the patri- 
cians for political and agrarian rights is the more interest- 
ing side of Roman history, throughout nearly the whole of 
the prosperous age of the republic. 


The Phoenicians 


The interval of independence which the cities of Phce- 
nicia had enjoyed for a few hundred years, after the crum- 
bling, in the eleventh century B. C., of the power of Egypt, 
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was ended, as we have seen, by the Assyrian conquests of 


the eighth century, and they were never again politically 3. 


free. But their commerce was unfettered, and, appar- 
ently, they cared little for any freedom beyond that. For 
a time in this period the’trade of the Mediterranean ap- 
pears to have been wholly in their hands. This was while 
the Greeks were inactive, even in their own seas, and 
before Carthage, founded in the ninth century B. C. by 
exiles from Tyre, had attained much power. Of the 
career of the Carthaginians prior to the fifth century noth 
ing really is known; nor is there any knowledge in detail 
of the lines and methods of Pheenician trade. It is only 
clear, as a general fact, that they handled a wide exchange 
of commodities betwern the three continents that touch 
the Mediterranean Sea. That their ships, or those of 
the Cathaginians, made voyages to Britain, and brought 
thence the tin of Cornwall, or sailed beyond Britain to 
the Baltic for amber, is no longer much believed. Un- 
doubtedly the Phcenicians and the Carthaginians con- 
ducted an important trade in British tin, but it reached 
them, more probably, by overland routes, through Gaul 
(modern France), which were opened by native traders 
of that country at a very early day. Similarly the amber 
of the Baltic was brought to the Adriatic and the Mediter- 
ranean by merchants who traversed the rivers and road- 
ways of the land, not the paths of the sea. 

The bold Phcenicians and Carthaginians did, however, 
sail their ships out of the Mediterranean into the Atlantic, 
and they founded settlements on the ocean coasts, both in 
Africa and Spain. The modern city of Cadiz can trace 
its parentage to a Phcenician or Carthaginian colony of 
stich antiquity that (says Mr. Freeman, the historian) it 
“has kept its name and its unbroken position as a great 
city from an earlier time than any other city in Europe.” 
Southern Spain was covered with Phcenician and Cartha- 
ginian settlements, and they monopolized its mines, which 
were a great source of wealth. The dominion of Car- 
thage in north Africa was extended, at some quite early 
day, from what is now named the Gulf of Sidra (the Great 
Syrtis of the ancients) to the ocean on the west. In that 
Libyan territory it claimed ultimately three hundred trib- 
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utary cities, some of which, such as Utica, its close neigh- 
bor, were Phcenician settlements older than itself. 

The Phcenicians were extensive manufacturers, as well 
as merchants and carriers, and much of what they bar- 
tered with other peoples was the product of their own 
arts. They were reputed to be the discoverers of glass- 
making; their bronze and copper work was famous; they 
had no rivals in the use of dyes, especially Tyrian purple, 
which a shell-fish supplied. For a long period they 
monopolized the copper of Cyprus—the metal which gave 
that island its name. But the business which the Phee- 
nicians pursued with most activity and profit, if Greek 
writers are believed, was the buying, capturing, stealing 
and selling.of slaves. Wherever men, women and chil- 
dren could be bought or caught, the Phoenicians are repre- 
sented to have been alert for the opportunity ; and markets 
for the human commodity were always to be found. 


Our narrative has not yet reached a time from which 
any definite record of any people (except the Chinese) 
dwelling outside of the range of the records of Egypt, 
Babylonia, Assyria, Judea, or Greece, has come to light. 
_ India still tells nothing of her past, except by inference 
from a sacred literature that was put into writing at a 
later time; but some inferences are drawn from that 
source which have almost the substance of fact. One such 
reveals a great change from the religious ideas and from 
the social organization represented in the Rig-veda, and 
shows it to have become complete within the period of 
our present survey. This change had produced from the 
early simpler Vedic worship an elaborated religion known 


as Brahmanism, and produced, at the same time, the para-— 


lyzing social institution of caste. The religious system of 
Brahmanism was polytheistic, but it introduced the trini- 
tarian conception of one supreme deity existing in three 
persons, or manifestations, Brahma, Vishnu, and Siva,— 
the first creative in his functions, the second protective or 
preservative, the third destructive and reproductive. An 
elaboration of priestly service in the Brahmanic worship 
led to claims of superiority in the priesthood, going be- 
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yond any found elsewhere in the world. The priests, 
called “brahmans” (which is said to have signified origi- 
nally no more than “singers of sacred songs”), came to 
be regarded not only as a class apart, but as men of a 
different mould from their’ fellows—a caste. Caste has 
been defined as “rank with impassable boundaries, admit- 
ting no one not born within them.” It exists rigidly in 
India alone, and it was created there undoubtedly by the 
Brahmanic priests. To establish the distinction of caste 
for themselves they must have given religious encourage- 
ment to the caste-idea of rank, which divided Indian 
society at last into what seem to be regarded as four 
species of human beings, namely: (1) Brahmans, or the 
learned; (2) Kshattryas, or princes and warriors; (3) 
Vaisyas, or the common people of the ruling race; (4) 
Sudras, or the subjugated aboriginals of the country, prac- 
tically enslaved. The caste-organization of society and 
life in India goes back to a very early day, and probably 
it was formed, or taking form, along with the Brahmanic 
religion, in the period now under survey. Inferentially 
from the sacred books of the Hindus, some glimpses of 
the process of these social and religious developments are 
obtained; otherwise Indian history preceding the sixth 
century before Christ, when Buddhism arose, is almost 
a blank. 


The native historians of China represent its condition 
in this period to have been one of great general disorder 
in every part of the land. The authority exercised by 
the early sovereigns of the Chow dynasty had been lost ; 
the people were oppressed by their princes of all ranks; 
fraud, violence and licentiousness were increasing every- 
where, and society was vitiated throughout. 
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The Period: Its two notable marks.—Trial of racial strength and char- 
acter between Asiatic and European branches of the Aryan-tongued peoples. 
— Religious movements in the Asiatic world. Ancient Persia: The nation- 
ality of Cyrus the Great, a problem.— Primitive Persia and the Persians.— 
Xenophon’s account of Persian education of the young—The Avesta. 
— Zoroaster. Early Religious Reformations tn the East: Zoroaster’s reform 
of the primitive religion of the Aryas.— Gotama, the Buddha, and Bud- 
dhism.— Teachings of Lao-tsze and Confucius. Zhe Persian Limpire: 
Overthrow of the Median empire by Cyrus.—His conquest of Lydia.— 
Croesus, his wealth and his downfall.—Subjugation of Asia Minor.— Sub- 
mission of Babylon.— Restoration of captive Jews to Jerusalem by Cyrus.— 
The empire left by Cyrus.—Conquest of Egypt by Cambyses.— Reorgan- 
ization of the empire by Darius.— His invasion of Europe.— His pursuit of 
the Scythians beyond the Danube.— Submission of Thrace and Macedonia 


to the Persian.— Peril of the Greek states. Zhe Greeks: Brief experience > 


of tyranny at Athens.— Pisistratus and his sons.—The democratic con- 
stitution of Cleisthenes. Persian Invasions of Greece: Athens sends help 
against Persia to Ionian cities in Asia Minor.—Wrath of King Darius. 
— His great expedition sent into Greece.—Its defeat at Marathon.— Second 
Persian invasion by Xerxes.— Leonidas and his Spartans at Thermopyle.— 
Athens in ruins.— Destruction of the Persian fleet at Salamis.— Disastrous 
end of the Persian invasion. Zhe Romans: The Romans under their 
kings.— Aristocratic constitution of the early Roman Republic.— Forma- 
tion of the democratic commonwealth. 


The period now approached bears two. notable marks, 
each of which may have more significance than we have 
knowledge to understand. One is made by the decisive 
trial of racial strength and character, between Asiatic and 
European branches of the Aryan-tongued peoples, which 
took place in the wars of the Persians with the Greeks, 
and which closed, practically, the brief career of the for- 
mer as a dominating and civilizing power. The other 
mark on the period is from three wonderful movements of 
religious reform that occurred in the Asiatic world at 
nearly the same time, and the effects of which are expe- 
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rienced profoundly by a vast majority of the human race 
to this day. 
The Ancient Persians and their country 
In the early years of the career of Cyrus the Great he 

styled himself and his ancestors kings of Anzan, or An- ms the 
shan, which is found to have been the native name of 
Elam; later he assumed the title of king of Persia.. These 

are facts brought to light by the discovery of his own in- 
scriptions, in Babylonia, a few years ago, and they require 

many notions of Cyrus, received from Greek writers of 
Persian history, to be revised: Was he or was he not of 
Persian birth or blood, as had seemed formerly to be a Posaah 
matter of course? If not, why did he so identify himself 

with that small nation, among the many of greater power 

and importance that came under his rule? Why and how 

did Persia become the very center and seat of the great 
sovereignty he created? These are problems that remain 

for the archzeologists of the future to solve. 

The country of the ancient Persians, on the gulf which 

bears their name, embracing what is now the province of 
Farsistan, lay close to Elam, southeastwardly, beyond the ee 
mountains of the Zagros range. Its tribes are supposed Persia 
to have become united in a national monarchy not much 
before the time of the Median overthrow of Assyria, in 

which they probably took part, along with other Iranian 
kinspeople of the Medes. Their original territory was 

not large and their number not great; but they were evi- 

dently a strong race, in mind and body,—well-trained in 

both. The Greeks believed them to have been, before 
power and wealth corrupted them, a nation resembling Primitive 
their own Spartans, in integrity of character and sim- oe 
plicity and discipline of life. Xenophon, who was in their 
‘country for a long time, in the age of their national decay, 

and who was well acquainted with their own beliefs con- 
cerning that primitive time, gives a fascinating account 

of their system of education for the young. It may never 

have been realized, but it indicates high qualities, even as 

an ideal, if no more. Of the Persian public schools, 

which he describes, Xenophon says: “The boys attending 

the public schools pass their time in learning justice; and 

say that they go for this purpose, as those with us say 
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who go to learn to read.” “They also,” adds Xenophon, 
“teach the boys self-control; and it contributes much to- 
wards their learning to control themselves, that they see 
every day their elders behaving themselves with discre- 
tion. They teach them also to obey their officers; and 
it contributes much to this end, that they see their elders 
constantly obedient to their officers. They teach them 
temperance with respect to eating and drinking; and it 
contributes much to this end, that they see that their elders 
do not quit their stations to satisfy their appetites until 
their officers dismiss them.”’ But all this was of the past; 
a sad degeneration was found by Xenophon in his own 
day. 

Until now, Medes and Persians, dwellers in Iran, speak- 
ing languages of the Aryan structure, had been touched 
by the light of history only because they came sometimes 
within the range of the records of Assyria and Babylonia. 
Behind and beyond those, their past has not yet been 


found open to the least exploration, otherwise than by 


guess and inference from their sacred writings, which 
come to us from a later day. The writings in question, 
gathered in the books of the Avesta, or Zendavesta, have 
been mentioned as the product of a reform of the primi- 
tive religion of the Aryas, brought about by Zarathushtra 
(called Zoroaster), probably in the sixth century before 
Christ. Among the Parsis of India the Zoroastrian re- 
ligion, sometimes named Mazdeism, survives to the pres- 
ent time. 


Religious reformations of the Sixth Century before Christ 


religion 


of 


oroaster 


As reformed by Zoroaster, the religion of the Iranians 
became, in a certain sense, a monotheistic religion, since- 
it placed one supreme Lord, Ahura-mazda, creator of man 
and giver of all good to him, above other beings whom it 
recognized as divine. It retained in association with 
Ahura-mazda six other immortal spirits; but they were 
his ministers, he was their Lord. Its conception of all 
these divinities was as spiritual as the Hebrew conception 
of Jehovah; it represented them in no idolatrous form. 
But omnipotence was not included among the attributes 
of the Zoroastrian Lord. He was only the Great Spirit 
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of Good in the universe, contending with and struggling 
against an almost or quite equal Spirit of Evil, Anro- 
mainyus, who strove unceasingly to thwart his benevolent 
designs for mankind. The likeness of Anro-mainyus to 
the Satan or Devil of Christian theology is too obvious 
to escape remark, and the fact that Anro-mainyus was 
supposed to be served and assisted in his warfare with 
Ahura-mazda by malignant under-spirits called “dzevas” 
is suggestive of further thought. 

The religious reformation wrought in the Iranian re- 
gion by Zoroaster appears to have been nearly simultane- 
ous with two other more remarkable introductions of 
new religious feeling and new thought in the Asiatic 
world. It is a striking fact, and one suggestive of 
more meaning than we have knowledge to give to it, that 
Gotama the Buddha, Confucius and Lao-tsze arose 
within the same century, if the conclusions of the best 
scholarship of the present day are correct. That Iran, 
India, and China, were all, in that same sixth century 
before Christ, prepared for the acceptance of the moral 
and spiritual revelations which these great teachers 
brought to them, seems to signify something in the gen- 
eral circumstances and conditions of that age in the orient 
which we do not know. 

Gotama, called the Buddha, meaning “the enlightened,” 
was probably born at some time in the first half of the 
sixth century before Christ. His birthplace was near the 
city of Kapila-vastu, the ruins of which, in Nepal Terai, 
bordering on the modern province of Oudh, in India, were 
discovered a few years ago, and identified by an inscribed 
pillar, erected by a reverent emperor, Asoka, in the third 
century B. C. The father of Gotama was the rajah of 
a small state, and the future founder of the new religion 
lived the life of a prince until his thirtieth year. Then, 
though married, and the father of an infant son, he left 
his home, to become, says Professor Rhys Davids, ‘“a 
homeless wanderer, and to spend his life, first in thinking 
out for himself the deepest problems of experience, and 
then in spreading abroad to others the good tidings of the 
salvation which he deemed himself to have discovered.” 
He was oppressed with a sense of the miseries and suffer- 
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ings that seemed to be inherent in human life; a sense 
made more oppressive by the Brahmanic belief in succes- 
sive re-births after death, continuing the same life in new 
states. The salvation he sought and believed that he 
found was escape from that revolving ‘wheel of life.” 
His revelation was the discovery, as he taught, that right- 
eousness in life—“right views,” “right aspirations,” 
“right speech,” “right conduct,” “right livelihood,” “right 
effort,” “right mindfulness,” and “right meditation” (“the 
noble eightfold path” ),—was the means of that escape; 
that the escape was its reward. ‘The good Buddhist,” 
says Professor Rhys Davids, “cannot seek for any salva- 
tion which he is himself to enjoy in any future world. 
The result of his good actions, the fruit of his Karma, as 
the Buddhists would call it, will survive when he is dead, 
and advance the happiness of some other beings, who will 
have no conscious identity with himself. But, so far as 
he can reach salvation, he must enjoy it in this present 
life. The Buddhist books are constantly insisting upon 
the foolishness of wasting time (when there is so much 
to do, both for one’s self and for others) in any hanker- 
ing after a supposed happiness of heaven. And salvation 
here is precisely the being delivered from delusions with 
regard to individuality, in which the ordinary unconverted 
man is still entangled. When the mind has become clear 
from these delusions, a new and wider, brighter world 
reveals itself to him who has ‘entered upon the Path.’ 
And the Buddhist books are full of descriptions of the 
means which must be adopted, first to get rid of the delu- 
sions, and secondly to gain the full heights of the peaceful 
city of Nirvana, in which he who is free from these delu- 
sions lives and moves and has his being.’’ The state so. 
attained is ‘“Arahatship,” the Buddhist ideal of life. 

The Buddha sent forth his disciples to preach his mes- 
sage of salvation to all mankind, and during the next few 
centuries Buddhism was spread, not only through India 
and Ceylon, but so widely in eastern Asia that it became, 
as it is to-day, the religion of more than half of all the 
people in the world. It was spread, too, by persuasion 
entirely, never by the sword, and no instance of the perse- 
cution of another faith is laid to its charge. It did not 
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drive Brahmanism out of India, but the two religions ex- 
isted together for more than a thousand years. 

In China, as in Iran and India, the matters of chief 
importance that appear in what is known of this period 
are in the religious and moral sphere. Two contemporary 
teachers, Lao-tsze and Confucius (or K’ung-foo-tsze, 
meaning the master K’ung), who arose in the sixth cen- 
tury B. C., impressed an influence on the Chinese mind 
which has strangely affected the whole national character 
and life. In the case of Lao-tsze, who was the elder of 
the two by half a century, the influence issued long after 
his death in an extraordinary perversion, it is said, of 
what he taught. He was a mystical philosopher and mor- 
alist, whose writings, so far as western students of the 
present day are able to understand them, appear to have 
contained some very good thoughts, obscurely expressed. 
But in later times they were so construed as to become 
the basis of authority for a most repulsive system of relig- 
ious belief, known as Taoism, in which demons, malignant 
spirits and purgatorial tortures for the dead afford abun- 
dant occupation for Taoist priests or monks, who supply 
charms and perform magical and propitiatory rites. 

In the early religious faith of the Chinese there is no 
appearance of a priesthood, and the only public worship 
was in official ceremonies performed at certain seasons by 
the emperor, as the head of the state. Apparently the 
primitive belief was strictly monotheistic; but there grew 
up in it a recognition of celestial and terrestrial spirits, 
which made way for the corruption of Taoism to creep in. 
In addition to this there was developed, out of the senti- 
ment of filial piety, a system of ancestor-worship, which 
has prevailed from very ancient times. 

Prayers and offerings to ancestral spirits were toler- 
ated, at least, by Confucius, whose whole religious atti- 
tude was one of tolerance, attempting no doctrinal or 
ceremonial reforms. His mission was in the moral 
domain, having reference to prudent and right conduct in 
the present life. Of all the teachers who have greatly 
influenced mankind he was the most conservative, and no 
other has ever stamped his own personal traits on a race 
as Confucius stamped his conservatism on the character 
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of the Chinese. Professor Douglas calls the doctrines of 
Confucius atheistic, saying : “He never in any way denied 
the existence of Shang-te [the principal deity of the early 
Chinese], but he ignored him. His concern was with 
man as a member of society, and the object of his teaching 
was to lead him into those paths of rectitude which might 
best contribute to his own happiness, and the well-being 
of that community of which he formed a part. - Man, he 
held, was born good, and was endowed with qualities 
which, when cultivated and improved by watchfulness 
and self-restraint, might enable him to acquire godlike 
wisdom and become ‘the equal of heaven.’ ”’ 
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Cyrus the Great began his career of conquest by over- 
throwing the Median empire, about 558 B. C. Some ten 
or eleven years then appear to have passed, during which 
he was busy, no doubt, in the consolidating of his power 
in Iran, before his further conquests were begun. Accord- 
ing to Greek accounts, he was started on that course of 
wide conquest by a rash attack, made by Croesus, an am- 
bitious Lydian king. 

The kingdom of Lydia (called Mzeonia in the Homeric 
poems), in western Asia Minor, though one of the early 
centers of a rising civilization in that part of the world, 
had attained no great importance until the seventh cen- 
tury B. C. According to its traditions, two long-lasting 
dynasties of kings had reigned previously to that time, 
one known to the Greeks as the Attyadz, the other as the 
Heracleidz, both claiming descent from the gods. But 
the power of the monarchy had been too slight to prevent 


Greek colonists from taking possession of its whole coast, 


cutting it off from the sea and controlling the mouth of 
the river Hermus, on which Sardis, its capital, was built. 
About 689 B. C., however, the Lydian throne was ac- 
quired by a third family, the Mermnade, which raised it 
within the following century to great power. Of the 
manner in which Gyges, the founder of this dynasty, 
secured the throne, varying romantic legends were handed 
down, showing only that a palace revolution of some 
nature delivered the reins of government to a strong man. 
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Though Gyges had to contend with the devastating inva- 
sion of the Cimmerians, who overran Phrygia, he began 
undertakings of conquest, especially against the cities of 
the intruding Greeks on the Lydian coast. His ambitious 
projects were pursued by his successors, until Croesus, the 
last of the line, became master of the whole of Asia Minor, 
to the Halys,—the Kizil Armak of the modern map. That 
stream was the boundary between Lydian and Median 
dominions, determined by treaty in 610, after a hard 
fought war which checked the westward advance of the 
Medes. A friendly alliance between the two monarchies 
was the outcome of this war. 

Croesus, who came to the Lydian throne in 563 B. C., 
was reputed among the Greeks to be the richest prince of 
his day,—so much so that they made his name a synonym 
of wealth, and its use in that sense has been passed on to 
the present day. Croesus completed the subjugation of 
the Greek cities on the coast, partly by force of arms, 
partly by flattering or corrupting gifts. He cultivated 
the favor of the oracles in Greece, and won the admira- 
tion of the Greek people by many tactful arts. His reign 
was one of remarkable prosperity and good fortune until 
he rashly challenged Cyrus, the new master of the domin- 
ion of the Medes, to a trial of war. His downfall, which 
ensued, gave so striking an illustration of the uncertain- 
ties of fortune that it has pointed the moral for all times 
since. 

Creesus and his kingdom went down before the onset 
of Cyrus in 549 or 547 B.C. The whole of Asia Minor, 
including the Greek cities on the coast, and the islands of 
Chios and Lesbos, were soon afterward made submissive 
to the same new lord. It was ten years later that Babylo- 
nia, the last of the three greater powers in western Asia, 
was overcome, after how much of struggle is not clear. 
Such resistance as Cyrus encountered in Babylonia was 
led, not by Nabonidus, but by Belshazzar, his son. The 
conqueror entered Babylon in 538 B. C. 


The Jewish Restoration by 


The act which gave Cyrus his widest ultimate fame was 
the liberation of the captive Jews in Babylonia, permitting 
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them to return to Jerusalem, to rebuild their temple, and 


to resume their national life. This he did in the year of 
his entry into Babylon, B. C. 538. So long as the new 
master of Babylon was supposed to be a strict Zoroastrian 
in his religious belief, he was thought to have been 
prompted to this act of grace by sympathy with the He- 
brews in their monotheistic faith. But Cyrus is now 
known, from his own inscriptions, to have been as rever- 
ent towards the Bel-Marduk of Babylon as towards the 
Jehovah of Jerusalem, and he was doubtless a willing 
worshiper of all the many gods whom his various sub- 
jects revered. It is more than probable that the motive 
of his liberation of the Jewish exiles was purely one of 
statesmanship, and that he dealt with other exiled peoples 
in the same way. Every community thus restored would 
see its own greatest interest in fidelity to the liberating 
king. That Cyrus was a statesman as well as a conquer- 
ing warrior is shown by the substantiality of the great 
empire that he gathered under his strong hand. He must 
have dealt wisely with the many diverse peoples that he 
ruled ; for he seems to have been less troubled with revolt 
than previous makers of empire had been. The memory 
that he left behind him among his subjects, if Xenophon 
speaks truly of it, can leave no doubt on this point. 

Not all the Jewish exiles in Babylon accepted the free- 
dom given them by Cyrus to return to their own land. 
Many who were prosperous in their alien home preferred 
to remain, founding a community of “Babylonian Jews” 
which became large and important in after times. Of 
those who returned to Jerusalem and Judah, “the whole 
congregation together was forty and two thousand three 


hundred and threescore, besides their servants and maids, - 


of whom there were seven thousand three hundred thirty 
and seven.” They were given the gold and silver vessels 
of the temple, which Nebuchadnezzar had taken away and 
put into the house of his own gods; and “all they that were 
about them strengthened their hands with vessels of sil- 
ver, with gold, with goods, and with beasts, and with 
precious things.” And so, after forty-nine years of cap- 
tivity, they came back to Jerusalem, under the lead of 
Zerubbabel, a scion of their royal house, and of Jeshua, 
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their high priest, and began the rebuilding of the temple 
and of homes for themselves. 

The returned exiles found themselves surrounded by a 
population which they hated and scorned. Jews who had 
not shared the exile, and strange intruders from surround- 
ing countries, with whom these Jews had mixed and mar- 
ried, were equally obnoxious to the faithful ones, who 
believed that the rebuilding of their nation was committed 
to them alone. They held themselves sternly aloof from 
their neighbors; would have no friendship with Samaria; 
rejected offers of union and help in the restoration of the 
temple, saying to them who came with such overtures: 
“Ye have nothing to do with us to build an house unto 
our God.” Enmity between them and all their neighbors 
was the natural consequence. The latter ‘troubled them 
in building,” with such effect that the work on the temple 
was not finished until twenty-two years had gone by. 

For almost a century the results of the restoration which 
Cyrus had permitted were hanging in great doubt. The 
small colony at Jerusalem suffered much, gained little 
prosperity, was losing hope, and religious infidelities were 
creeping in. Then, in 458 B. C., an important reinforce- 
ment to it came from the stronger Jewish community at 
Babylon. A second movement of return was brought 
about by “Ezra the priest, the scribe of the law,” who led it, 
and who brought with him a decree from Artaxerxes, the 
king, giving him authority to “set magistrates and judges” 
and to enforce, said the decree, “the law of thy God, and 
the law of the king.” Thirteen years later, Nehemiah, 
who had been the cupbearer and a favorite of Artaxerxes, 
was sent as Persian governor to Judea, and joined Ezra 
in measures which revived the religious spirit of the com- 
munity, improved its circumstances and invigorated its 
life. Judaism, as a racial religious organization, with 
the center of its hierarchy at Jerusalem, was now rising 
into the place of the Jewish nation. 
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The Persian Empire 


The empire left by Cyrus to his son Cambyses, in 529 
B. C., when he died, extended from the 7Xgean and the 
Mediterranean to the Indus, and from the Persian Gulf 
and the borders of Egypt to the river Jaxartes and the 
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Caspian and Black seas. The conquest of Egypt had 
been included in his plans, but was not accomplished when 
he died. Cambyses, after dealing with some outbreaks of 
revolt that occurred on his accession, made extensive prep- 
arations for an invasion of the land of the Nile. They 
were not concluded until the fifth year of his reign, when 
the movement began. For cooperation with his army he 
was supplied with a formidable fleet by the Phoenicians, 
by the Greek cities of his father’s conquest in Asia Minor 
and the AXgean, and by the Cyprians, whose allegiance 
to the new lords of the east was now volunteered. The 
attack was irresistible, and Egypt succumbed. The native 


king, Amasis (an usurper, who had taken the crown from 


Hophra in 570 B. C.), was dethroned, and the oldest 
monarchy on the earth was ruled again by kings and 
courts of foreign race. An attempt by Cambyses to sub- 
jugate the Ethiopians in the south is said by Herodotus 
to have failed; but the statement is considered open to 
doubt. So, too, is a Greek story of the loss of 50,000 of 
his army in a reckless expedition to the oasis of Ammon, 
in the Libyan desert. 

Much of what later Greek writers have told of mad and 
wicked conduct on the part of Cambyses in Egypt is dis- 
credited by the historical criticism of modern times. It 
can hardly be doubted, however, that he was a youth of 
ungovernable passion, of little wisdom and no moral re- 
straint. Suspicious of his brother Bardes or Bardya 
(called Smerdes by the Greeks), he caused him to be mur- 
dered secretly, and the secrecy of the crime was fatal to 
himself. For the murdered Bardes was personated suc- 
cessfully by one Gaumata, who resembled him closely, and 


a rebellion, started and led as though by him, in Persia. 


and Media, had instant success. Cambyses, still linger- 
ing in Egypt, set out in great haste to confront the im- 
postor, but received some accidental hurt on the way, 
which caused his death. The false Bardes was crowned 
at Pasargadz, the ancient Persian capital, in the summer 
of 522 B. C., and reigned seven months, exercising, ap- 
parently, fullsway. Then he was surprised in his Median 
citadel by a small band of Persian nobles, who had de- 
tected his imposture, and was slain. Darius, son of 
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Hystaspes, the satrap of Persia, and a prince of the royal 
house, who had led the attack, was chosen to be king. 

Naturally, under the circumstances of the accession of 
Darius to the throne, there were rebellions in many parts 
of the wide empire, which occupied him continuously for 
four years, and were not ended even then. Darius, in 
fact, was called upon almost to repeat the conquests of 
Cyrus, and to organize the Persian empire anew. He per- 
formed the task with hardly less than the energy and 
ability that Cyrus had shown, and, when the dominions 
of his predecessor had been reduced to submission, he 
began to extend them by new conquests, in every inviting 
direction, towards the east, the west and the north. His 
armies passed beyond the Indus, and a Persian satrapy 
was formed on both banks of that stream. They pushed 
the bounds of his authority to the Caucasus, between the 
Caspian and Black seas, and beyond Egypt, in north 
Africa, over Cyrene and Barca, the Greek colonies, and 
over the Libyans, half way to the Carthaginian domain. 

But these were mere extensions of conquest on old lines. 
In another direction, beyond the Bosporus, lay a field 
which was new to the arms of the east. No pharaoh of 
Egypt, nor any king of Babylon, or Nineveh, or Ecbatana, 
had driven his chariots of war on European soil, and 
Darius now burned with an ambition to subjugate that 
land. Two, especially, of its people had provoked his 
desire to check the freedom they enjoyed. The Scythians, 
of the wilds at the north of the Black Sea, had left a sore 
memory of their invading hordes in the Asiatic mind; 
while the Greeks, of the Hellenic peninsula, who pushed 
themselves everywhere, in every sort of enterprise and 
adventure, spreading all sorts of disturbing ideas abroad, 
were a perpetual challenge to one who wished to be master 
of the whole world within his ken. Darius formed plans 
that were aimed at the subjection of both. 

The Greeks and Persians had had some vague knowl- 
edge of the people called Scythians for more than a cen- 
tury. They applied the name to barbarous nomads of a 
wide range, in eastern Europe and central Asia, who may 
or may not have been kindred in race. Probably the 
Scythic nomads are represented by some of the tribes 
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called Turkoman and Tatar in modern times. Homer 
knew nothing of them by name, but they are mentioned 
by Hesiod. Western Asia, in late years of the seventh 
century before Christ, had the awful experience of an in- 
vasion by their hordes, who desolated Media, Armenia, 
and Assyria, and swept even to Syria and Palestine. The 
expedition of Darius was to avenge that attack. Half a 
century later, Herodotus wrote an account of the Scyth- 
ians, which defined their country as lying between the 
Danube and the Don. Subsequently, the Scythian name 
was applied by ancient writers only to the central Asian 
nomads, while those of eastern Europe were called Sarma- 
tians; and there seems to be no means of explaining the 
change of name. Nor is it known whether the people we 
now call Slavic, or Slavonic,—Russians, Poles, Servians, 
and others,—who occupy nearly the whole of eastern 
Europe, and who speak languages that form one division 
of the Aryan family of speech, are descended from any 
part of the people whom the ancients called Sarmatians, 
or are later comers in the land. 

Being already in control of the Asiatic shores of the 
Hellespont, the Propontis and the Bosporus, the first 
measure of Darius was to win footings on the European 
side, which he did at Byzantium (the Constantinople of 
later times), and, also, by conquest of the Thracian Cher- 
sonesus,—the peninsula which borders the Hellespont on 
the west. Then with an army said (with probable ex- 
aggeration) to number 600,000 men, and a fleet of 600 
vessels from the Greek cities of Asia and the islands that 
were subject to his command, he crossed to Byzantium, in 
513 B. C.,, over a floating bridge built for him by a Greek 


engineer: Seeking the Scythians first, he marched north- - 


ward, sending his fleet to enter the Danube and meet the 
army there. The Thracians, through whose country he 
passed, submitted as he advanced; the Danube, when he 
reached it, was bridged by his obedient Greek engineers, 
and Darius moved on, pursuing the Scythians, who re- 
treated before his great host. How far into their country 
he ventured cannot be learned from the Greek accounts, 
which are manifestly incorrect. It is enough to know that 
the expedition failed. The Scythians avoided battle, and 
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there was little in their country to waste and destroy. 
The long march of the Persians was bootless, and Darius 
retreated with difficulty to the Danube, losing heavily of 
his army, it is believed, and dreading that his bridge might 
be destroyed by the Greeks whom he had left for its guard. 

The guard had been more faithful than patriotic, and 
the Danube bridge was safe; but that on the Bosporus 
had been destroyed by revolting Greeks, and Darius 
marched with haste to the Hellespont, securing the lower 
strait. With part of his army he then recrossed to Asia, 


Retreat 
of Darius 


and, personally, he had no more to do with European | 


campaigns. To the administrative organization of his 
empire, which he revised with much ability, the construc- 
tion of excellent highways throughout its length and 
breadth, and the adornment of a new capital at Susa, in 
Elam, and a new royal seat at Persepolis, he gave most of 
his own care, while others conducted his wars. Two of 


his generals had been left in Thrace, to make a complete 


conquest of that country, preparatory to further proceed- 
ings in due time. 
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The Defense of Greece Against the Persians 


When all the Thracian tribes had been reduced to sub- 
mission, and when Byzantium and other revolting cities 
on the coast had been recovered by the Persian com- 
manders, one of the latter, Megabyzus by name, passed 
from Thrace into Macedonia (of which country previous 
to that time little is known), and compelled its sovereign 
to acknowledge the supremacy of the Persian king. The 
dominions of Darius were pushed thus to the very borders 
of the Greek states, on European ground, as well as in and 
on the A®?gean Sea. The menace of the approach of the 
all-powerful Persian would seem to have been grave 
enough to end every jealous quarrel among the Greek 
communities, and unite them in common measures of de- 
fense against the common foe. Instead of that being the 
case, the two principal states, Sparta and Athens, were 
so bitterly in conflict with each other at this time that the 
latter appealed for help to the Persian satrap of Lydia. 
Happily the appeal was answered by a demand that the 
‘Athenians should bow their necks to the Persian yoke, by 
ignominious gifts of earth and water—the symbols of 
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subjugation. This roused the truer spirit of Athens, and 
its issue with Sparta was fought out in a manful way. 

At this time, the Athenians had made their government 
completely democratic, after passing through an experi- 
ence of tyranny, which did not endure long. The consti- 
tution of Solon had not worked with success, and, in 560 
B. C., a bold citizen, Pisistratus, who won the favor of 
the poorer people by demagogic arts, was able to establish 
himself in the Acropolis, with a foreign guard to uphold 
his power. Twice driven out, he was twice restored, and 
reigned quite justly and prudently, on the whole, until his 
death in 527 B. C. He was succeeded by his two sons, 
Hippias and Hipparchus; but the latter was killed in 514, 
and Hippias was expelled by the Spartans in 510 B. C.; 
after which there was no tyranny in Athens. 

In the forming of a new government to take the place 
of the overthrown tyranny, a majority of the noble or 
privileged class at Athens had struggled hard to regain 
their old ascendancy ; but one of their number, Cleisthenes, 
took the side of the people and helped them to establish 
a democratic constitution. He caused the ancient tribal 
division of the citizens to be abolished, and substituted 
a division which mixed the members of clans and broke 
up or weakened the clannish influence in politics. He 
enlarged Solon’s senate or council and divided it into com- 
mittees, and he brought the “ecclesia,” or popular assem- 
bly, into a more active exercise of its powers. He also 
introduced the custom of ostracism, which permitted the 
citizens of Athens to banish by their vote any man whom 
they thought dangerous to the state. The constitution of 
Cleisthenes was the final foundation of the Athenian dem- 
ocratic republic. But monarchical and aristocratic Sparta 
resented the popular change, and undertook to restore the’ 
oligarchy by force of arms. The Athenians, not yet 
schooled to self-confidence as a democracy, showed a mo- 
ment of weakness, when they sought Persian help; but 
it passed quickly, and the newly won liberties of the people 
were defended with vigor and success. 

The defensive strength of the Athenian democracy was 


to be proved by a far more dreadful test; a test, not for 


Athens alone, but for the Greek people at large, showing 
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to the world their remarkable qualities, and forming the 
beginning of their great career. Athens gave a daring 
provocation to the monarch of Persia in 501 B. C., when 
she sent ships and men to the support of a great revolt of 
the Greek cities in Asia Minor, and the provocation was 
carried beyond forgiveness when Sardis, his Lydian capi- 
tal, was captured and burned by Athenian troops. When 
the news of this reached him he is said to have shot an 
arrow to the sky, with a prayer for vengeance, and com- 
manded a servant to repeat to him thrice daily the admoni- 
tion: “Master, remember the Athenians.” The thought 
of vengeance was kept in his mind for nearly seven years, 
until the Ionian revolt had been suppressed and all his 
preparations were carefully made. Then, in 493 B. C.,, 
he launched an expedition against Athens, and against 
Eretria, another Greek state which had aided the Ionian 
insurgents; but most of the fleet that bore it was de- 
stroyed by a storm. Three years later, in 490 B. C., he 
sent a second powerful army and fleet, which took Eretria 
and razed it tothe ground. The great Persian army then 
marched upon Athens, and was met at Marathon by a 
small Athenian force of 9,000 men. ‘The little city of 
Platza sent 1,000 more to stand with them in the des- 
perate encounter. They had no other aid in the fight, and 
the Persians were a great, unnumbered host. But Mil- 
tiades, the Greek general that day, planned his battle- 
charge so well that he routed the Asiatic host and lost but 
192 men. 

The Persians abandoned their attempt and returned to 
their wrathful king. One citizen of Athens, Themistocles, 
had sagacity enough to foresee that the “Great King,” as 
he was known, would not rest submissive under his defeat ; 
and with difficulty he persuaded his fellow citizens to pre- 
pare themselves for future conflicts by building a fleet and 
by fortifying their harbors, thus making themselves pow- 
erful at sea. Ten years later the wisdom of his counsels 
was proved. Darius had lived but four years after the 
Persian defeat at Marathon, and lost energy, perhaps, in 
his closing years. His son, Xerxes, who succeeded him 
in 486 B. C., had to deal with revolts in Egypt and Baby- 
lonia, and it was not until 480 B. C. that he found himself 
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prepared to invade Greece and assail Athens again. 
Xerxes took the field in person and led an army of prodig- 
ious size, crossing the Hellespcnt by a bridge of boats. 
This time, Sparta, Corinth, and several of the lesser states, 
rallied with Athens to the defense of the common country ; 
but Thebes and Argos showed friendship to the Persians, 
and none of the important island-colonies contributed any 
help. Athens was the brain and right arm of the war, 
notwithstanding the accustomed leadership of Sparta in 
military affairs. 

The first encounter was at Thermopylz, where Leonidas 
and his 300 Spartans defended the narrow pass, and died 
in their place when the Persians found a way across the 
mountain to surround them. But on that same day the 
Persian fleet was beaten at Artemisium. Xerxes marched 
on Athens, however, found the city deserted, and de- 
stroyed it. His fleet had followed him, and was still 
stronger than the naval force of the Greeks. Themisto- 
cles forced a battle, against the will of the Peloponnesian 
captains, and practically destroyed the Persian fleet. This 
most memorable battle of Salamis was decisive of the 
war, and decisive of the independence of Greece. Xerxes, 
in a panic, hastened back into Asia, leaving one of his 
generals, Mardonius, with 300,000 men, to pursue the 
war. But Mardonius was routed and his host annihilated, 
at Plateea, the next year, while the Persian fleet was again 
defeated on the same day at Mycale. 
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The Greeks had reached the beginning of their age of 
glory—their Golden Age—while the Romans were but 


coming to the threshold of their career. At Rome, as at~™ 


Athens, there was a period of early kingship, the legends 
of which are as familiar to us all as the stories of the 
Bible, but the real facts of which are almost totally un- 
known. It is surmised that the later kings—the well 
known Tarquins of the classical tale—were Etruscan 
princes (it is certain that they were Etruscans), who had 
broken for a time the independence of the Romans and 
extended their sovereignty over them. It is suspected, 
too, that this period of Etruscan domination was one in 
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which Roman civilization made a great advance, under the 
tuition of a more cultivated people. But if Rome in its 
infancy did know a time of subjugation, the endurance 
was not long. It ended, according to Roman chronology, 
in the 245th year of the ¢ity, or 509 B. C., by the expul- 
sion of Tarquin the Proud, the last of the kings. 
That the Romans of this early period were not the mere 
warriors—the mere ‘“‘wolves of Italy” that most historians 
have depicted—has been argued by Professor Goldwin 


Smith with great force. “It is evident,” he writes, “that, 


in the period designated as that of the kings, when Rome 
commenced her career of conquest, she was, for that time 
and country, a great and wealthy city. This is proved 
by the works of the kings, the Capitoline Temple, the ex- 
cavation for the Circus Maximus, the Servian Wall, and, 
above all the Cloaca Maxima [the great sewer]. . . . 
The Cloaca Maxima is in itself conclusive evidence of a 
large population, of wealth, and of a not inconsiderable 
degree of civilization. . . . Nothing surely can be 
more grotesque than the idea of a set of wolves, like the 
Norse pirates before their conversion to Christianity, con- 
structing in their den the Cloaca Maxima. That Rome 
was comparatively great and wealthy is certain. We can 
hardly doubt that she was a seat of industry and com- 
merce, and that the theory which represents her industry 
and commerce as having been developed subsequently to 
her conquests is the reverse of the fact. Whence, but 
from industry and commerce, could the population and 
the wealth have come? Peasant farmers do not live in 
cities, and plunderers do not accumulate.” 

The republic founded in Rome after the expulsion of 
the last of the kings was not democratic, like that of 
Athens, but the aristocratic republic of a ruling class. The 
consuls, who replaced the kings, were required to be patri- 
cians, and they were chosen by the landholders of the 
state. The senate was patrician; all the important powers 
of government were in patrician hands, and the plebs were 
grievously oppressed. They were not of a tamely sub- 
missive race. They demanded powers for their own pro- 
tection, and by slow degrees they won them—strong as 
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the patricians were in their wealth and their trained politi- 
cal skill. . 

Precisely as in Athens, the first great effort among the 
common people was to obtain relief from crushing burdens 
of debt, which had been laid upon them in precisely the 
same way—by loss of harvests while in military service, 
and by the hardness of the laws which creditors alone had 
framed. An army of plebs, just home from war, marched 
out of the city and refused to return until magistrates of 


_ their own choosing had been conceded. The patricians 


could not afford to lose the bone and sinew of their state, 
and they yielded the point in demand. This. first 
“secession of the plebs’’ brought about the first great 
democratic change in the Roman constitution, by calling 
into existence a powerful magistracy,—the Tribunes of 
the Plebs,—who stood henceforth between the consuls and 
the common people, for the protection of the latter. 
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The intelligence of the Greeks and their democratic training to 
self-reliance made them (in the age of their glory) the best soldiers 
of the time, and they were in great demand for mercenary service 
among their neighbors, besides being engaged ceaselessly in wars of 
their own. Fighting came to be a trade and generalship a profes- 
sion for many, Athenians as well as others, and this, in Greek 
opinion, may have helped to dim the luster of purely military 
exploits. At all events, it seems certain that the measure of fame 
awarded in ancient Greece to mere successes in war was less than to 
notable achievements in many other fields. The eminent soldier 
had to be something more,—an historian, like Xenophon, or a 
political leader, like Cimon, the son of Miltiades, or a noble character, 
like Epaminondas, or a man of universal brilliancy, like Alcibiades, 
—if his name was to stand very high on the Greek scroll of fame. 

Even the case of the Macedonian-Greek Alexander, called ‘‘the 
Great,’’ is not such an exception to this statement as it may seem to 
be; for the extraordinary fame of Alexander rests, mainly, on the 
measureless consequences, unforeseen and unintended by him, that 
came from his easy overthrow of the Persian power. He won nota 
little of it, moreover, by a single constructive act, in which he is 
credited with a political sagacity that belongs more probably to other 
minds. When he founded the famous city that bears his name in 
the Nile delta, on the strip of land between Lake Mareotis and the 
Mediterranean, it is not in the least degree likely that he did so 
from his own original perception of the commercial advantages of 
the site. The wide-awake Greek traders had been striving too long 
after footholds in Egypt for that discovery to be left to Alexander. 
City-planting was a royal pastime in those days, and Alexander 
indulged himself in it wherever he went. Of the many he founded, 
one, only, grew to grandeur and wealth. 

Alexander has received more than his due of fame; Philip, his 
father, has received less. It is not easy to dispute the judgment of 
Niebuhr and other historians, both ancient and modern, who rate 


the abilities and rank the achievements of the father, in their actual 
(143) 
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Pericles. 
B. C. 495- 
429 


Epaminon- 
das. B.C. 
418(?)-362 


Alcibiades. 
B. C. 450(?)- 
404 


quality, above those of the son. Alexander harvested the fruit of 
Philip’s work, and the harvest bore with it a surpassing fame. 
Statesmanship, — wisdom and skill in political affairs, — was 
prized highly by the Greeks; but 
something else, even there, seemed 
needed for the gilding of a very lus- 
trous name. It was the statesman 
like Pericles, who could decorate his 
policy, so to speak, with the graces of 
eloquence, of well-displayed taste, 
and of a well-applied patronage of 
literature and art, who won the most 
renown. The policy of Pericles was 
condemned by events. On the do- 
mestic side it corrupted the Athenian 
democracy, by pampering indul- 
gences; on the foreign side it led 
Athens into the ruinous Peloponne- 
sian War ; but it had an artistic side 
Pericles which captivated his countrymen and 
From Bust in British Museum which has been lasting in charm. He 
gave splendor and beauty to Athens, not scrupling to use moneys 
of the allied cities, —trust funds in the treasury of the Delian con- 
federacy, —for his lavish architectural expenditure. Moreover, for- 
tune gave him his ascendancy in one of the rare seasons of fruitful 
genius, so that his name, like those of Augustus at Rome and Louis 
XIV. of France, received luster from an abnormal brilliancy in the 
age. ‘ 
Morally, the culture of the Greeks shows nothing of the distinction 
that belongs to it on the intellectual side. Certain instincts of recti- 
tude and honor that were:conspicuous in much of Roman character 
appear to have been weak (speaking generally) in their minds. 
Artistically and intellectually, however, they appreciated all virtues, 
and valued them in their public men. They did justice to the moral 
superiority of the great Theban, Epaminondas, who shines among 
the soldier-statesmen of Greek history by the purity of his patriotism 
and his general uprightness, as well as by the large and generous 
spirit that seemed to animate him in all that he did. 
On the other hand, want of principle, —a moral lightness of char- 
acter, —ruined the career of Alcibiades, a man of such genius that, 
in the opinion of Thucydides, he might have changed the result of 
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the Peloponnesian War. Nie- 
buhr finds no one in ancient 
history, save Czesar, to compare 
with him in powers; and yet,’ 
beloved disciple and friend “of 
Socrates as he was in his youth, 
the life of Alcibiades was a 
failure, because he had nothing 
in his moral nature that could 
guide him in a straight course. 
Although we have to say of 
the Greeks, as a race, that they 
were not eminent in moral cul- 
ture, they were the first of all 
peoples, nevertheless, to make 
conduct a subject of study, in 
the endeavor to arrive at fixed 


Race : Socrates 
principles of right and wrong; From Bust in the Capitol, Rome 


and the noblest names furnished to the roll of the Greek immortals 


are from the founders of that philosophical study. In the ages 
before Christ there is no other 
character known to us that is 
morally so great as that of Soc- 
rates, the typical seeker after 
truth, — sincerest of great think- 
ers, most self-regardless of great 
teachers, serenest of great souls. 
There was no dogmatism in his 
teaching ; ‘‘his mission was to 
cure men’s minds of half-think- 
ing, —to drive them to the end 
of a thought,—force them to 
rummage the contents of an idea 
and find all that belongs to it.”’ 
Socrates left nothing in writing ; 
most of what we know of him is 
from the representation of his 
shrewd questioning and wise dis- 





Plato 
From Bust in Uffizi Gallery course in the wonderful Dza- 


logues of his great disciple, Plato, and from the Memoradilia that 
Xenophon wrote as a tribute of reverence and love. If Plato had 





Socrates. 


B. C. 470(?)- 
399 


Plato. B.C. 
429(?)-347 
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not been nearly his master’s equal in intellect and spirit he could 
never have delineated the grand character of the homely sculptor 
as he did. In his own right he holds a place among the loftiest 
thinkers of all times; but assur- 
edly it is higher because he 
talked with Socrates than it would 
otherwise have been. 





Aristotle. From the same truth-seeking 
ae a school came Aristotle, who led 
the search into added fields and 
made it more scientific and exact. 
Philosophy in his hands was en- 
larged, to embrace natural sci- 
ence, as well as morals and 
metaphysics. Natural science, 
indeed, may be said to have 
originated with Aristotle, if we 
define it with strictness, as 
knowledge pursued and ac- 
quired by systematic observa- 
Aristotle tion, classification, and com- 
From Antique Bust parison of the phenomena of 
the natural world. No other teacher of antiquity projected so much of 
his teaching across the chasm of the Dark Ages, to the medizval and 
modern mind ; no other teacher of any period was ever, for so long 
a time and for so large a part of mankind, the oracle of knowledge 
and the guide of thought. Macedonian by birth, Athenian by 
culture, pupil of Plato, tutor of Alexander the Great, founder of an 
independent school of philosophy at Athens after Plato's death, 
sometimes called ‘‘the Stagirite,’’ from Stagira, the place of his 
nativity, sometimes called ‘‘the peripatetic philosopher,’’ from his 
habit of walking as he lectured, in his school of the Lyceum, —. 
these are the principal dry facts of his life. 
Since Aristotle, who was the first to attempt a logical science of 
the principles of human conduct, many systems of ethical theory 
oe have been worked out ; but they are all divided by one main con- 


B.C. 264, tention, following one or the other of two lines of theory, — the 
ae stoical, so called from the school of Zeno, who taught it at Athens, 

and the epicurean, named from its first promulgator, Epicurus. In 
Epicurus. —_ the stoic view, right and wrong are absolute facts, belonging to the 


B. C. 342- , : : 
270, nature of things ; in the epicurean, they are mere backward reflec- 
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tions from the consequences of conduct, and our recognition of them 
is derived from our observation of what does and what does not 
conduce to happiness. The stoic welcomes happiness as the high 
reward of virtue ; the epicurean,values virtue as a means to happi- 
ness ; what one slights as a mé€re incident, the other cherishes as the 
end of all seeking. In its essence, the nobler stoic view is found in 
the teachings of Socrates, Plato, and Aristotle ; but Zeno made it the 
basis of an ethical scheme of life. His School of the Stoics received 
its name from the porch of the Agora, where his discourses were 
given. The opposing school of Epicurus was founded at nearly the 
same time. 

It is idle to ask whether the Greek genius shone most in pure 
thought or in art. Philosophers, dramatists, orators, historians, 
sculptors, architects, painters, in the’same matchless age, found dif- 
ferent expressions for the marvelous powers of their race. Perhaps 
the dramatic expression was the more original one, since the Greek 
‘drama was an absolute creation, springing as a distinctly artistic 
form of literature from the conceptions of AXschylus, whom John 
Addington Symonds characterizes-as ‘‘the demiurge of ancient art.”’ 
‘« Tragedy,’ says Mr. Symonds, ‘‘had scarcely passed beyond the 
dithyrambic stage when he received it from the hands of Phrynicus. 
ZEschylus gave it the form which, with comparatively unimportant 
alterations, it maintained throughout 
the brilliant period of Attic culture.’ 
He developed dialogue and devised 
stage machinery and scenes; while 
«the purely creative faculty has never 
been exhibited upon a greater scale, 
or applied to material more utterly 
beyond the range of the feebler 
poets,’’ than in the conception and 
composition of the great tragedies 
that he gave to his reconstructed 
stage. Sophocles, his next successor, 
whom Professor Jebb regards as ‘‘ the 
purest type of the Greek intellect,”’ 
refined the art which A%schylus had : 
modeled with a powerful but rude Aeschylus 
touch, and Euripides gave it a From Bust in Capitol, Rome 
warmth of emotion that was new, or humanized it, as some critics 
prefer to say. 
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Herodotus, 
B. C. 484(?)- 
424(?) 


Polybius. 
. C. 204- 
125 (?) 


Plutarch. 


Meantime, Herodotus and Thucydides were not only discovering 
another subject of art, but perfecting another form of it, in the com- 
position of history, evoking a noble literature from what had been 
hitherto a bare chronicling of events. Herodotus, ‘‘the Father of His- 
tory,’’ as he was named with justice, worked in the larger field, travel- 
ing widely in Asia and Egypt, as well 
as in Greece, to gather materials for 
a history of the wars of the Greeks 
with the Persians, whichis, in reality, 
an account of all that he could learn 
of the annals and the life of the 
ancient nations of the east before 
and during his day. Until the 
buried records of Egypt and west- 
ern Asia began to be found and 
deciphered in recent years, his 
work was the great treasure-store of 
ancient history, but regarded with 
emuch unmerited distrust. .The 
late discoveries tend to prove that 
Herodotus. was as careful an in- 





Thucydides vestigator of facts as one could well 
From Bust in Museum, Naples be in an age when fables were 
rife. Thucydides stayed on surer ground. He was the historian 
of his own time, partly of his own experiences, as an actor in the 
Peloponnesian War, and he produced the one model of historical 
composition that is so accepted, by common consent, to this day. 
Two centuries after Thucydides, when the Romans had vanquished 
Greece, they carried as a prisoner to Rome, among the chief men of 
the Achzan League, one, Polybius, an Arcadian Greek, ‘‘ who 
first,’’ says Mommsen, ‘‘or rather alone, brought literary appreciation 


and description to bear on Rome's place in the world, and to whom ~ 


subsequent generations, and we, too, owe the best part of our knowl- 
edge of the Roman development.’’ The Histories of Polybius, begin- 
ning with the Hannibalic War and ending abruptly in the midst of 
the events of the year 152 B.C., are of inestimable value for the 
period, though imperfectly preserved. 

Still later, by nearly two centuries, appeared Plutarch, whose 
charming parallel biographies of Greek and Roman public men are 
the best known of all Greek historical writings to modern general 
readers. Plutarch ‘‘is a moralist rather than a historian. His 
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interest is less for politics and 
the changes of empires, and 
much more for personal charac- 


ter and individual actions and” 


motives to action.’’ 

Greek oratory can hardly be 
called an original creation, since 
public speech must be almost as 
old as human society ; but noth- 
ing in any other equally ancient 
literature resembles the formal 
art of the orations of Pericles, 
Antiphon, Andocides, Lysias, 
Isocrates, Isazus, Demosthenes, 
4eschines, and others of a famous 
group. 

In arts addressed to the eye 
the Greeks of antiquity have been 
the teachers of all the world 
since. The edifices of Ictinus 
and Mnesicles are in ruins; the 
finest and most famed sculpture 
of Polycletus, Phidias, Praxiteles, 
Scopas, and Lysippus have per- 
ished ; but enough has escaped 





Ptolemy Soter 
From a Coin 


Soter and his son Ptolemy Philadelphus, the first and second of the 


Macedonian kings of Egypt, are 
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Demosthenes 


Statue in the Vatican 

the destroying hand of Time to 
furnish types of perfection that are 
as changeless as truth. Of Greek 
painting, on the contrary, the mod- 
ern world knows really nothing be- 
yond the names of Polygnotus, 
Apollodorus, Zeuxis, Apelles, and 
other painters who were famous 
in their day. 

After the conquests of Alexan- 
der had drawn the Greeks into 
Asia and Africa, the Hellenic 
genius made its most brilliant dis- 
plays in those outer fields. Ptolemy 


distinctly the most notable actors 
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Ptolemy 
Phila- 
delphus. 
B. C. 309- 
247 


The 
Seleucid 


Judas 
Maccabzus, 
died B. C. 
160 


Roman chief 
characters 


Legendary 
heroes 


Metellus, 
died B. C. 


221 


Flaminius, 
died B. C. 


217 


Fabius, died 
B. C. 203 


C. Claudius 
Nero, con- 
sul, B,C, 
207 


Scipio Afri- 
canus, B.C. 
234(?)-183(?) 


of their time in public affairs. Their reorganization of the venerable 
realm of the Pharaohs; their splendid creation of the city of Alexan- 
dria; the success of their fine ambition to make it the center of 
learning,—the seat of the greatest libraries and schools,— were 
achievements of statesmanship hardly equaled in the ancient world. 

Nothing to compare with it was done by the Seleucid kings, in 
their Syrian dominion; though magnificent cities, like Antioch, 
sprang up attheir command. Among those who became subjects of 
the Syrian monarchy were a people whose capability was equaled 
only by that of the Romans and the Greeks. These, the Jews, were 
invited and made use of by the Ptolemies, but oppressed by their 
later sovereigns, the Seleucids, who drove them to revolt, and thus 
called into history the one character of striking interest in the annals 
of the Syrian kingdom. Judas, called Maccabzeus, who became the 
leader of the rising, was so much its master-spirit that the patriotic 
motive in it died with him when he fell in battle. Through factious 
struggles that came afterward, his family was raised, by the prestige 
he had given it, to a re-erected Jewish throne. 

When we turn from the Greeks to the Romans, seeking distin- 
guished company, we find the character of the larger circles of high 
society much changed. The Latin race spends its powers more in 
action than in thought. It borrows its.philosophy from the Greeks ; 
the science it studies is law ; its literature is a late production, for it 
is slow in learning skill ‘with the pen; the arts it cultivates most 
assiduously are those of the sword. Hence the Roman trump of 
fame sounds most frequently a martial note; the majority of illus- 
trious names in the annals of the republic and the empire are those 
of soldiers and men conspicuous in public affairs. 

Passing the half-mythical war-chiefs and patriots of early legend, 
such as Lucius Junius Brutus, Coriolanus, Cincinnatus, Camillus, it 
is not till we come to the Punic wars that the great personages of 
substantial eminence in Roman history begin to be met. Then, in 
succession, we come upon Metellus, who defeated the Carthaginians 
at Panormus ; Flaminius, tribune and consul, builder of the Flamin- 
ian Way, first distributer of public lands among the veterans of the 
wars, who suffered defeat and death in battle with Hannibal at Lake 
Trasimene ; Fabius, ‘‘the cunctator’’ (lingerer), who wearied and 
wore out the army of the invincible Carthaginian, by ceaseless 
harassment, evading battle; Caius Claudius Nero, who defeated 
Hasdrubal ; Publius Cornelius Scipio, called Africanus, who subdued 
Carthaginian Spain, carried the war to the gates of Carthage itself, 
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overthrew Hannibal at Zama, ended the second Punic War, 
and became a personal power in the republic too great to be amen- 
able to law. 

But the grand figure in these wars is Hannibal, a mightier war- 
rior than Rome ever produced, save Cesar only ; beside whom 
the commanders who opposed him 
were mere prentices, taking lessons 
in war from their own discom- 
fitures and defeats. The Romans 
were but rude fighters till he 
taught them strategic art, which 
they were quick to learn, and 
learned thoroughly well. In char- 
acter, too, Hannibal appears to 
represent one of the highest of 
military types. Seen only in por- 
traiture by his enemies, with feat- 
ures of barbarity that are most 
likely exaggerated, he shows noth- 
ing mean, nothing that is not 
massive and strong. 

The heroes of the next Roman Honnipat 
campaigns of importance, which From Bust in Museum, Naples 
extinguished the Macedonian kingdom and subjugated Greece, were 
Flamininus, who defeated the third Philip of Macedon, at Cynos- 
cephale, and Lucius A‘milius Paulus, who overthrew Perseus, 
son of Philip, at Pydna, and took him captive to Rome. A little 
later, the son of A®milius Paulus, adopted by the great Scipio 
and known as Scipio A‘milianus, or Scipio Africanus Minor, gave 
final satisfaction to the Roman hatred and dread of Carthage, 
by capturing and destroying the city, after its despairing people 
had been driven to resist the oppressive and insulting mandates of 





Rome. 

The Roman most responsible for this act of savage policy was the 
stern censor, Cato, who typified the unlovely hardness of temper 
which virtue hada tendency to acquire in that strenuous race. Hard, 
narrow, and niggardly, he was no harsher to others than to himself. 
He was bitter in hostility to the Greek culture which invaded Rome, 
because he hated the suppleness of the Greek character; yet, in mind, 
he was probably the most cultivated Roman of his day. Asan orator 
and writer he is credited with the first moulding of classic Latin prose. 
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Tiberius 
Gracchus, 
slain B. C. 
133 


Caius Grac- 
chus, slain 
Bacrrar 


Marius. 
B. C. 155(?)- 
86 


Sulla. B.C. 
138(?)-78 


He had the distinction of honesty and simplicity of life, in an age 
when both had become rare. 

For we have arrived at the evil days of the republic, when the 
poison of its long, intoxicating draughts of spoil and tribute from 
conquered nations had corrupted its blood ; when the blight of over- 
spreading slavery had stricken its social system; when its common 
people had become pauperized and degraded, and its dominating 
patricians kept their power and their possessions by feeding, divert- 
ing and bribing an always dangerousmob. Throughout the last 
century of the republic the prominent figures in its history are patri- 
otic reformers, who strove vainly against the maladies that were de- 
stroying the state, and chiefs of faction who hastened the destruction 
by internecine wars. The two brothers, Tiberius and Caius Grac- 
chus, who took upon themselves, in turn, the perilous duty of leading 
attacks on the grasping senate and its insolent party, — monopolists 
of the soil of Italy and plunderers of Roman provinces,— were nobly 
blind to the debasement of the people whom they tried to serve. The 
only sign of hope for Rome when it looked on at the bold murdering 
of one and then the other, doing nothing to defend or avenge them, 
was in the fact that it could, even yet, breed two patriots of the an- 
cient mould. 

The distinguished products of the next generation were the ter- 
rible soldiers, Marius and Sulla, who drew the factions of the time 
into military camps. Marius, low-born, rude, barbarous, a strong 
soldier and naught else, became the idol of the Roman populace by 
reason of his successes in the Jugurthine War and against the invad- 
ing Cimbri and Teutones, and might have centered the whole gov- 
ernment in himself if he had known how; but he had no capacity for 
the political position in which he was placed. Sulla, coming from the 
so-called ‘‘Social War’’ with the Italians as a commander of 
devoted legions that would follow him against Rome itself, is no 
soldier of the Marius type, but one of the enigmatic characters of his- 
tory, impossible to understand. Seen in the successive acts of his 
dramatic career,— leaving his enemies to establish themselves in 
power and to massacre his friends, while he goes with cool indiffer- 
ence to undertake and finish the Mithridatic war in Greece ; return- 
ing with equally cool self-confidence to make himself master and 
dictator at Rome ; destroying his enemies with passionless brutality, 
by proscriptions that mark them for any assassin who will hunt them 
down; framing a new constitution for Rome in which he plans noth- 
ing for himself; laying down the power that is absolute in his hands, 
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and withdrawing to private life, 
like a philosopher, and like one 
who has nothing to fear,— his 
whole course is unique, his char- 
acter to becomparedwith no other. 

When Sulla left the stage there 
were four men conspicuously as- 
piring to control the future des- 


tinies of Kome. They. were 
Pompey (Pompeius), Crassus, 
Cicero, and Cesar. Pompey 


was already very near to a height 
of military fame, power, and 
popularity from which he could 
have dominated the situation, as 
Sulla did, if a really scrupulous 
respect for the republic and its 
constitution had not held him 





Cicero 


From Bust in Uffizi Gallery 





Julius Caesar 
From Bust in Museum, Naples 


back. Of the four men named, he and Cicero were undoubtedly 
the least self-seeking in their ambition, though it cannot be said of 


either that his patriotism was un- 
alloyed. There were two-sided 
motives, public and personal, in 
both cases, strong enough on each 
side to cause hesitations that were 
fatal to success. Pompey, more- 
over, seemed weakened by a lack 
of any clear political ideas for the 
guiding of his course ; and so he 
drifted till he fell into Czesar’s 
wake. Cicero had no such lack. 
The impossible aim of maintaining 
senatorial ascendancy in the gov- 
ernment, under the forms of the 
republican constitution, was very 
definite and confirmed in his mind. 
But Cicero, the great orator, the 
finely thoughtful essayist, the med- 
itative moralist, the cultured Ro- 


man gentleman, was not at his best in politics, and no match for 
one, at least, of those with whom he contended. 


Cesar. 
B. C. 100-44 
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The ambition of Crassus was founded on little more than the 
potency of his wealth, and it became helpful to Cesar, rather than 
to himself. That youngest of the four competitors for power, Julius 
Cesar, least in prominence at the beginning of the race, won the 
lordship of the Roman world because he never mistook the straight 
way to that goal; never hesitated; never doubted that ‘by reaching 
it he would do the best that was possible for Rome, as well as for 
himself; never scrupled to use means needful to his ends ; never 
was carried by vengeance or vanity or any unruled passion beyond 
the needful means; exercised, in fact, the powers of an intellect and 
a will that seem to have been the most absolutely unerring ever 
given to a man for great practical achievements in the larger 
affairs of the world. He was of too large a nature to do evil things 
unnecessarily, and so he shines even morally in comparison with 
many of his kind; but he had no scruples. If we look at his intel- 

-lectual qualities alone, and compare him only with other statesmen 
and soldiers, he does certainly overtop them all. 

So, too, in the case of Czesar’s heir, Octavius, called Augustus, who 
consummated Czsar’s work, and who, by his organizing genius, 

became the true founder of the 
Roman empire, on ground which 
Czsar had cleared and prepared 
for it, —-_we leave moral considera- 
tions out of the account if we find 
attributes of greatness in him. His 
historical position is exceptional 
in grandeur, and yet history has 
dealt contemptuously with his name. 
De Quincey calls his character 
repulsive. Gibbon wrote of him: 
“A cool head, an_ unfeeling 


prompted him, at the age of nine- 
teen, to assume the mask of hypoc- 
risy, which he never afterward laid 
aside. . . . His virtues and even 





Augustus ’ 
Bust in Vatican his vices were artificial; and, ac- 


cording to the various dictates of his interest, he was at first the 
enemy, and at last the father, of the Roman world.’’ Yet, how can 
we deny surpassing high qualities of some description to a man who 
set the shattered Roman republic, with all its democratic bases 


heart, and a cowardly disposition, 
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broken up, on a new —an imperial — foundation, so gently that it 
suffered no further shock, and so solidly that it endured, in whole or 
in part, for a millennium and a half? 

We can feel well assured that no such structure would have come 
from the hands of the genial, eloquent, warm- 
blooded and voluptuous Mark Antony, who 
had seemed for a time to be the man destined 
to take Czsar’s place. 

Until the last generation that lived under 
the republic, the -Romans produced no lit- 
erature that can claim the classic rank. The 
first masterpieces of their language are found 
in the prose of Cicero and Cesar, in the lyrics 
of Catullus, and in the philosophical poem of 
Lucretius, On the Nature of Things. In this 


: : Mark Antony 
last named, the most remarkable of didactic prom Bust in the Louvre 


poems, written to interpret nature and life by the Epicurean philoso- 


phy, ‘‘ we are brought face to face,’’ says a recent writer, ‘‘ not only 
with an extraordinary literary achievement, but with a mind whose 
profound and brilliant genius has only of late years, and with the 
modern advance of physical and historical science, been adequately 
recognized. . . . In his theory of light Lucretius was in advance of 
Newton. In his theory of chemical affinities (for he describes the 
thing though the nomenclature was unknown to him) he was in ad- 
vance of Lavoisier. In his theory of the ultimate constitution of 
the atom he is in striking agreement with the views of the ablest 
living physicists.’’ And the poem is not only astonishing in its 
scientific ideas, but is ‘‘a model of the purest Latin idiom in the pre- 
cise age of its perfection.’’ 

The lyrics of Catullus are admired by many critics quite equally 
with those of Pindar and Sappho; some rank him above all other 
Roman poets, and few question his standing among the first. 

The period of the perfection of Latin prose, commonly called the 
Ciceronian age, was followed closely by one, the Augustan, during 
which poetry took the lead in cultivation and gave a higher literary 
distinction to the time. Its greatest name is that of Virgil, ‘‘ the 
Roman Homer,’’ writer of the one heroic epic that is ever coupled 
with the Z/zad in the categories of narrative verse. Of the right 
of Virgil to a place in the small list of the supreme poets of 


the world there is seldom any dispute. ‘‘It is to Virgil and . 


Horace that the Augustan era owes its rank among the great eras 
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of poetry. Virgil is the exponent of its highest hopes and ideas. 
In the spheres of government, of national and religious feeling, of 
all the finer influences of nature and human relationship, it was 
through him that the most searching, the most idealizing, and the 
most enduring revelation was made. It 
was in him, too, that the national lit- 
erature, after a century and a half of 
effort, attained its final perfection. But, 
for our knowledge of the actual life of 
the time, of its manners and humors, of 
its gayety on the surface and of some of 
its deeper currents of serious feeling, we 
must go to another representative of the 
age. . . . He [Horace] is at once the 
lyrical poet, with heart and imagination 
responsive to the deeper meaning and 
lighter amusements of life, and the sat- 
irist, the moralist, and the literary critic 
of the age.”’ 





Viratt In the prose literature of the Augustan 
Bust in the Capitol, Rome age Livy’s elaborate history of Rome, 
from the founding of the city till his own day, was the one greatly 
important work. It was divided into an hundred and forty-two 
books, of which thirty-five only, or a fourth of the whole, have 
been preserved. The books saved, which repeat the legends of an 
early time, are probably the least valuable parts of the work ; but 
Livy, it is evident, was not critical of the sources from which he 
drew, for any period, caring more for the literary quality of his nar- 
rative, and its lively effect, than for accuracy in the statements he 
made. 
More valuable than the surviving portions of Livy's history are 


the fragments that have come down from thé one other classic. 


Roman historian, Tacitus, who came later by a hundred years, 
and who wrote the history of the first century of the empire, down 
to the reign of Domitian; ‘‘an immortal work,’’ says Gibbon, 
‘‘every sentence of which is pregnant with the deepest observa- 
tions and the most lively images.”’ 

In the interval between Livy and Tacitus, the literary names 
of most eminence are those of Seneca, the courtier-philosopher, the 
millionaire stoic moralist, tutor of Nero as a boy, his minister when 
the boy became emperor, his victim when boundless power had 
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maddened the grown man; and Pliny the Elder, whose encyclo- 
peedic compilation of the scientific knowledge of his age, in thirty- 
seven books of Watural History, throws the best possible light on the 
learning of those days. Seneca took his own life at Nero’s com- 
mand; Pliny fell a victim to his 
scientific zeal, which drew him 
into the fiery circle of volcanic 
discharges from Mount Vesuvius, | ee 
where he watched theoverwhelm- | hy <4 . 
ing of Pompeii and Herculaneum | {| Po |) 

until he shared their fate. " 

By this time the gospel of 
Christianity had been carried 
into the heart of the Roman 
world, and the name that is 
above all other names in his- 
tory is waiting to be taken into 
our list. Whether as a human 
character or one more than hu- 
man, Jesus, the Christ, is supreme 
in his perfections and supreme 
in the historical importance of Tacitas 
his few years of teaching in From an Antique Bust 
Judea. His birth was in the reign of Augustus, the first of the Ro- 
man emperors; his crucifixion in that of the second emperor, Tibe- 
rius. Peter, the chief of his twelve immediate disciples and first 
apostles, is believed to have been the founder of the Christian church 
at Rome, which grew to so much influence in the reign of Nero that 
the mad despot attempted to strike it down. According to the tradi- 
tions of the church, Peter perished in Nero’s persecution, and with 
him Paul, ‘‘ the apostle to the Gentiles,’’ greatest of Christian mis- 
sionaries, who led in labors which, already, had planted the Christian 
church widely throughout Asia Minor and Greece. 

But the impression that Christianity had made on the Roman 
people was very slight as yet. Speaking generally, they had no 
religious belief. They had lost that of the old mythology and 
accepted nothing in its place. Spiritual-minded, thoughtful men 
found a substitute for religion in the stoic philosophy, which spiritual- 
izes morality to the last degree. As a doctrine of life, stoicism is 
‘the acted consciousness of an eternal superiority in the soul of man 
to all the conditions of its existence in a body of clay.’’ ‘‘Sover- 
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eignty of spirit over flesh, of reason over passion, is the surpassing 
attainment through moral discipline, in the stoic view.’’ This spirit- 
ualized, almost religious morality had been taught in Rome by many 
of the Greek disciples of Zeno for nearly three centuries, and had 
been winning the better minds of late years very fast. Seneca gave 
it a strong impulse, no doubt, 
by his excellent discourses, and 
Epictetus, the Phrygian freed- 
man, or freed slave, must have 
givenit more. It boreits noblest 
fruit in the next century, when 
it gave Rome an emperor whose 
peer in nobility of character and 
elevation of mind is hardly to be 
found among the occupants of 
thrones. Marcus Aurelius, the 
emperor,—absolute master of the 
Roman world,—and Epictetus, 
the liberated slave, are the two 
perfect exponents’ of stoicism, 
illustrating, in the extremest op- 
position of circumstances, the 
wisdom it could impart, the spirit 





Marcus Aurelius 7 f mes 
Bust in Capitol, Rome it could cultivate, the life it could 


direct. ‘‘The stoic creed has influenced morals a thousand times 


more through the pregnant injunctions and examples of these 
two men, the slave and the emperor, than through the logic of 
all its philosophers.”’ 

Marcus Aurelius was the last in a series of good rulers who gave 
happiness to the empire for a century, with but one interruption, 
when the hateful Domitian held the throne. The series began with 


Vespasian, whose soldierly virtues were crude but genuine, the. 


growth of a nature as simple as it was strong. By its simplicity as 
well as by its strength it saved him from the intoxications of imperial 
power. His son Titus reigned too briefly to show fully why it was 
that he was called ‘the delight of mankind’’ ; but long enough to 
give evidence of exalted motives in the exercise of his great sover- 
eignty, and a sincere desire to make it serviceable to the public weal. 
That Domitian was the brother of Titus and the son of Vespasian is 
a fact hard to understand. 


After the bloody interval which Domitian introduced, and the short 
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reign of the aged Nerva, came 
Trajan, bringing again the firm 
hand of a strong soldier to the 
helm of the half-wrecked state. He 
had been deliberately chosen¢ for 
from 
among the military commanders 
of the day, and no mistake was 
He erred in 


succession to the throne, 


made in the choice. 


resuming wars of conquest, extend- 
ing the bounds of an empire al- 
ready too large; but he restored 
the weakened authority of govern- 
ment, and set a manly and whole- 
some example of character and 
He was devoid of jealousy 
and malice, straightforward and 


life. 


open in his dealings with men. 


Trajan 
Bust in the Vatican 





Trajan. 
A. D. 53-117 


His successor, Hadrian, made so by his choice and adoption, was adrian. 


not his equal in virile qualities, but a sagacious and accomplishe 





Antoninus Pius 
Bust in British Museum 


executions were almost unknown. 
his vast domain the people loved and valued their emperor, and the 


sovereign, — wise enough to relin- 
quish the useless conquests of 
Trajan, and more careful to ac- 
quaint himself with every part of 
his dominion than any other em- 
peror had been. If he showed de- 
generation in his later years, it 
seems to have been the conse- 
quence of a tormenting disease. 
Again by adoption, the scepter 
was given, after Hadrian, to a sin- 
gularly good man, Antoninus Pius, 
whose long reign is ‘‘ one of those 
happy periods that have no his- 
tory. An almost unbroken peace 
reigned at home and_ abroad. 
Taxes were lightened, calamities 
relieved, informers discouraged ; 
confiscations were rare, plots and 
Throughout the whole extent of 
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emperor’s one aim was to further the happiness of his people.’’ As 
the son by adoption and the chosen successor of this excellent sov- 
ereign, Marcus Aurelius Antoninus was reared in virtue, and all his 
fine aptitudes were cultivated, by example and by teaching, to make 
him ‘‘the noblest Roman of them all.”’ 

‘After Marcus Aurelius, there are few emperors of marked ability or 
character, and none of notable distinction, till. we pass a full cen- 
tury and come to Diocletian, the reorganizer of the empire, by a 
new constitution, which cannot be said to have checked its decline, 
but which, by dividing and re-dividing the sovereignty, augmented 
disorders and hastened the inevitable dissolution. As long as 
Diocletian kept his colleagues in subordination by his dominating 
personality the new system worked well; but when he wearied of 
greatness and power, and withdrew to private life, an explosion of 
jealous rivalries was not long delayed. 

Years of civil war fused the empire into unity again, for a time, 
with Constantine, the craftiest and most determined of the con- 
testants, in sole possession of the throne. Because this successful 
adventurer was shrewd enough to see how powerful a party the 
Christians had become, and secured their support by a nominal 
‘‘conversion ’’ to the Christian faith, giving it thereby a new footing 
in the Roman world, he is frequently misnamed ‘‘ the Great.’’ Ina 
certain manner he was able, but he was neither great nor good. How 
is it possible to believe in the sincerity of his profession of the 
religion of Christ, when his after life was full of such hideous crimes 
of suspicious jealousy as the execution of a son, a sister, a wife, a 
nephew, and others of his own kin? His favor was simply corrupt- 
ing to the Christian church. Every account of his reign discloses 
the rankness of hypocrisy that was bred among the priests and pro- 
fessed Christians of the imperial court. To quote Neander, ‘‘ even 
Eusebius, the panegyrist of Constantine, blinded as he was by the 
splendor which the latter had cast over the outward church, although 
he would gladly say nothing but good of his hero, yet even he is 
obliged to reckon among the grievous evils of this period, of which 
he was an eye-witness, the indescribable hypocrisy of those who 
gave themselves out as Christians merely for temporary advantage.’ 

That Julian, Constantine’s nephew, turned with disgust from the 
kind of Christianity that he saw at the court in which he was reared, 
can be no matter of wonder, for he was a man of sincerity and 
serious mind. It seems probable that the teachings of Jesus would 
have been acceptable to Julian if they had reached him in their 
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purity and truth. In preferring the philosophic paganism that held 
its ground still in the Greek schools, and in endeavoring, when he 
came to the throne, to employ it as a means of moral purification and 
elevation, he was less an ‘‘apostate,’’— less deserving of the stigma 
of that appellation,—than ConéStantine and the sons of Constantine, 
who debased the Christian church and dishonored the Christian 
name. 

To say that the church was debased by the corruptions and hypoc- 
risies that surrounded the imperial court is not to say that it was de- 
praved throughout. An abundance of its true spirit was kept in life 
yet, and some of the greatest minds ever dedicated to its service were 
employed upon the problems of Christian belief and Christian con- 
duct in these very times. If dogmas were more considered than 
principles by ‘‘ the Fathers’’ of the fourth century, nevertheless the 
aim of Christ-likeness in life was an evident inspiration of most that 
they thought and wrote. Even Athanasius, the theological warrior 
of the church, implacable enemy of Arianism, “father of ortho- 
doxy,’’ who fought unitarianism out and trinitarianism into the pre- 
vailing creed, and kept it there, was more than the partisan of a 
dogma in what he did. So, too, were Basil, called ‘the Great,”’ 
Chrysostom, ‘‘ the golden-mouthed,’’ Jerome, who gave the Vulgate 
translation of the Bible to the Latin world, and Augustine, who 
stands first among ‘‘ the Fathers’’ in modern esteem. So, too, was 
Ulfilas, the Arian missionary, who carried that condemned doctrine 
of Christianity to the Goths, and gave them the Bible in their own 
language, some extant fragments of which afford all that is known of 
the ancient Gothic speech. 

Of public personages in the later years of the decaying empire 
there are not more than three who seem to merit a place in this 
selected gallery of chief characters in the Greek and Roman epoch of 
history. They are Theodosius, the last sovereign who ruled the 
whole empire of Rome; Stilicho, the able statesman and valiant 
soldier, of Vandal birth, who fought Alaric the Visigoth, resisting the 
doom of the worthless imperial government in the west till it put him 
to death; and Alaric himself, the first of all the enemies of Rome, 
since the Gauls, to break her gates, to enter her streets as a victor, 
and despoil her with barbaric greed. 
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The Greeks: The rebuilding of Athens.— The Confederacy of Delos.— 
Despotic use of Athenian power.—The Age of Pericles.— The Peloponne- 
sian war.— Triumph of the enemies of Athens.— Decay of the Persian 
empire.— Retreat of the Ten Thousand.— Breaking of the Spartan yoke 
by Thebes.— Subjugation of Greece by Philip of Macedon. The Mace- 
donian Empire: Overthrow of the Persian empire by Alexander.— Great 
results from his conquests.— Division of his dominions after his death._— 
The Syrian monarchy of Seleucus.—The new Egyptian kingdom of the 
Ptolemies.— Degeneracy of the Greeks at home.— Their activity and influ- 
ence in the field of the Macedonian conquests.— Alexandria.— The Jews of 
the “diaspora.” Jndia: The kingdom of Magadha.— Asoka.— Establish- 
ment of Buddhism.— Evolution of Hinduism. Zhe Roman Republic: Ro- 
man subjugation of all Italy— War with Pyrrhus—The Punic wars.— 
Hannibal in Italy.— Fall of Carthage. 


In this period, the predominance in history of the races 
of Europe over the races of Asia and Africa,—of the peo- 
ples of Aryan speech over the peoples of Semitic speech,— 

ees foreshadowed in the failure of the Persian invasions of 

European Greece, was made complete and final by the Macedonian 

ascendancy overthrow of the Persian empire and by the Roman de- 
struction of Carthage. It is the period of the first pro- 
foundly revolutionary change that history discloses to us, 
in the processes and the product of the civilization of 
mankind. 


Greece 


The war of the Greeks with the Persians had been glori- 
ous for the Athenians, and all could see that Greece had 
been saved by their spirit and their intelligence much more 
than by the valor of Sparta and other states. But they 
were in a woeful condition, with their city destroyed and 
their families without homes. Wasting no time in lam- 


entations, they rebuilt the town, stretched its walls to 
(162) 





ATHENS AND THE DELIAN LEAGUE 


a wider circuit, and fortified it more strongly than before, 
under the lead of the sagacious Themistocles. Their 
neighbors were meanly jealous, and Sparta made attempts 
to interfere with the building of the walls; but Themis- 
tocles baffled them cunningly, and the new Athens rose 
proudly out of the ashes of the old. 

The Ionian islands and towns of Asia Minor (which 
had broken the Persian yoke) now recognized the supe- 
riority of Athens, and a league was formed among them, 
which held the meetings of its deputies and kept its treas- 
ury in the temple of Apollo on the sacred island of Delos ; 
for which reason it was called the Confederacy of Delos, 
or the Delian League. The Peloponnesian states formed 
a looser rival league under the headship of Sparta. The 
Confederacy of Delos was in sympathy with popular gov- 
ernments and popular parties everywhere, while the Spar- 
tans and their following favored oligarchies and aristo- 
cratic parties. There were many occasions for hostility 
between the two. 

The Athenians, at the head of their confederacy, were 
strong, until they impaired their power by using it in 
tyrannical ways. Many lesser states in the league were un- 


wise enough to commute, in money payments, the contri- 


bution of ships and men which they had pledged themselves 
to make to the common naval force. This gave Athens 
the power to use that force despotically, as her own, and 
she did not scruple to exercise the power. The confed- 
eracy was soon a name; the states forming it were no 
longer allies of Athens, but her subjects; she ruled them 
as the sovereign of an empire, and her rule was neither 
generous nor just. Thereby the double tie of kinship and 
of interest which might have bound the whole circle of 
Ionian states to her fortunes and herself was destroyed 
by her own acts. Provoking the hatred of her allies and 
challenging the jealous fear of her rivals, Athens had 
many foes. 

At the same time a dangerous change in the character 
of her democratic institutions was begun, produced espe- 
cially by the institution of popular jury-courts, before 
which prosecutions of every kind were tried, the citizens 
who constituted the courts acting as jury and judge at 
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once. This gave them a valuable training, without doubt, 
and helped to raise the common standard of intelligence 
among the Athenians so high; but it did unquestionably 
tend also to demoralizations that were ruinous in the end. 
The jury service, slightly paid, fell more and more to an 
unworthy class, made up of idlers or intriguers. Party 
feeling and popular passions gained an increasing influ- 
ence over the juries, and demagogues acquired an increas- 
ing skill in making use of them. 

But these evils were scarcely more than in their seed 
during the great period of “Athenian Empire,” as it is 
sometimes called, and everything within its bounds was 
suffused with the shining splendor of that matchless half- 
century of time. The genius of this little Ionic state was 
stimulated to amazing achievements in every intellectual 
field. A®schylus, Sophocles, Euripides, Aristophanes, 
within a single generation, crowded Athenian literature 
with the masterpieces of classic drama. Pheidias and his 
companions crowned the Acropolis and filled the city with 
works that have been the models in art for all ages since. 
Socrates began the quizzing which turned philosophy into 
honest truth-seeking paths, and Plato listened to him and 
was instructed for his mission. Thucydides watched 
events with sagacious young eyes, and prepared his pen 
for the chronicling of them; while Herodotus, pausing at 
Athens from his wide travels, matured the knowledge he 
had gathered up and perfected it for his final work. Over 


all of them came Pericles to preside and rule, not as a. 


master, or “tyrant,” but as leader, guide, patron, princely 
republican,—statesman and politician in one. 
The period of the ascendancy of Pericles was the 


“golden age” of Athenian prosperity and power, both ° 


material and intellectual. The beginning of the end of 
it was reached a little before he died, when the long- 
threatened war between Athens and the Peloponnesian 
league, led by Sparta, broke out. If Athens had then 
possessed the good will of the cities of her own league, 
and if her citizens had retained their old sobriety and 
intelligence, she might have triumphed in the war; for she 
was all powerful at sea and fortified almost invincibly 
against attacks by land. But the subject states, called 
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allies, were hostile, for the most part, and helped the 
enemy by their revolts, while the death of Pericles let loose 
on the people a swarm of demagogues who flattered and 
deluded them, and baffled the wiser and more honest, 
whose counsels and leadership might have given them 
success. 

The fatal folly of the long war was an expedition 
against the distant city of Syracuse (founded in Sicily, in 
the eighth century B.C., by Greek colonists from Corinth), 
into which the Athenians were enticed by the restless and 
unscrupulous ambition of Alcibiades. The entire force 
sent to Sicily perished there, and the strength and spirit 
of Athens were sapped by the fearful calamity. She 
maintained the war, however, until 404 B. C., when, hav- 
ing lost her fleet in the decisive battle of AZgospotami, 
and being blockaded by sea and land, the city was sur- 
rendered to the Spartan general Lysander. Her walls and 
fortifications were then destroyed and her democratic gov- 
ernment was overthrown, giving place to an oligarchy 
known as the “thirty tyrants.” The thirty tyrants were 
soon suppressed, and Athens, in time, rose somewhat from 
her deep humiliation, but never again to much political 
power in Greece. In intellect and cultivation, however, 
the superiority of the Attic state was maintained, and 
its greatest productions in philosophy and eloquence were 
yet to be given to the world. 
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Meantime, the Persian empire had been undergoing a 
rapid process of disorganization and decline. There was 
no strength of spirit in Xerxes to overcome the disastrous 
- effect, on his subjects and on himself, of the shameful 
failure he had made in Greece. He sank into the char- 
acter of the typical despot of the east, licentious, suspi- 
cious, murderous, malevolent, feared and hated in an equal 
degree. He was assassinated in 465 B. C. by the captain 
of his guard, who placed his youngest son, Artaxerxes I., 
on the throne. This prince, who had the weakness with- 
out the wickedness of his father, reigned forty years, dur- 
ing which the force of authority in government was lost. 
Others committed violences and crimes, if he did not, and 
the conditions of disorder and laxity increased. In the 
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midst of his reign another collision with the Athenians 
was brought about by the latter, who gave help to an 
insurrection in Egypt, and who suffered there a serious 
defeat. But in the end the Persians were beaten so badly, 
in a great sea fight, off the Cyprian coast, that they ac- 
cepted an inglorious peace, celebrated in the history of 
Athens as “the Peace of Cimon” or ‘‘the Peace of Callias,”’ 
being sometimes named from Callias, the negotiator, and 
sometimes from Cimon, who commanded in the war. 
The death of Artaxerxes I. in 425 B. C. was followed 
within a year by two changes on the throne produced by 
murder. Ochus, an illegitimate son of Artaxerxes, who 
then secured it, taking the name of Darius Nothus, reigned 
twenty years. They were years of incessant disturbance 
in all parts of the weakened realm. Egypt regained its 
independence, and was ruled for half a century by a series 
of native kings. On the other hand, the fatal Pelopon- 
nesian war in Greece gave the Persian satraps in Asia 
Minor an opportunity to resubjugate the Greek cities of 
the Ionian coast. 
Darius Nothus died in 405 B. C., and was succeeded by 
his eldest son, Artaxerxes II. A younger son, Cyrus, 
who was satrap of Lydia, had expected to receive the 
crown, and determined to take it by force. He enlisted 
an army of Greek mercenaries, with which, in the spring 
of 4o1 B. C., he set forth from Sardis to march to Susa, 
his brother’s capital. At Cunaxa, in Babylonia, he was 
surprised, defeated and slain. The Greeks lost their com- 
mander in the fight, and found themselves placed danger- 
ously, in a hostile, strange country, with no leader and no 
object to pursue. With the Greek capacity for self-gov- 
ernment, they chose a general from their ranks, the Athe- 
nian, Xenophon (who wrote several important books in 
after life), and under his leadership they made the long 
retreat—the famous “Retreat of the Ten Thousand’— 
from the lower Euphrates to the Euxine, thence to the 
Bosporus and to Greece, having found that the Persian 
empire was already a shell. In Greece, however, this dis- 
covery of Persian decay was not realized at once, and 
Sparta, then supreme, shut her gates against the returning 
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adventurers, through fear of offending the “Great King.” 
They were driven to enter the service of a Thracian prince. 

Such fears soon gave way, when the shrewd Greeks 
estimated the full significance of what Xenophon and his 
men had brought to lighty’and saw the hollowness of the 
fancied Persian power. Sparta became ashamed of hav- 
ing abandoned the Greek cities of Asia Minor to their old 
oppressors, as she did after breaking the strength of their 
protector, Athens, in the Peloponnesian war. When, 
therefore, the Persians began to lay siege to the coast 
cities which resisted them, Sparta interfered, with spirit 
enough to bring about a truce. This action provoked 
Artaxerxes, the Persian king, to assist a fugitive Athenian 
general, Conon, in preparing an armament against Sparta ; 
whereupon the Spartans, led by one of their kings, Agesi- 
laus, took the field in Ionia with a strong army and carried 
on two brilliant campaigns. For a time, Agesilaus of 
Sparta seemed likely to anticipate the overthrow of the 
Persian empire, which Alexander of Macedonia accom- 
plished a little later; but, in the midst of his victories, he 
was called home to face a league which Athens, Thebes, 
Corinth, Argos, and some minor states had formed, to 
resist Spartan oppressions in Greece. For eight years 
then there was a renewal of war among the Greek states, 
Conon and his Persian allies assisting the league. The 
war was ended in 387 B. C., on terms substantially dic- 
tated by an edict of the Persian king. Athens had her 
walls rebuilt and her independence restored ; but the Ionian 
Greeks were given up to Persia once more, and the Greek 
states of the peninsula (except Athens) submitted again 
to the Spartan yoke. 

But the Spartan domination was not far from its end. 
Thebes, set free by a daring stroke and led by a great 
statesman and soldier, Epaminondas, one of the purest and 
noblest patriots named in history, fought Sparta for eight 
years, until, in a momentous battle at Leuctra, the 
Lacedzemonian despotism was ended forever. An ascen- 
dancy in Greek affairs then passed to Thebes; but it 
lasted only till the death of Epaminondas. 

Meantime, while the city-states of Hellas proper had 
been wounding and weakening one another by their jeal- 
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ousies and wars, the semi-Greek kingdom of Macedonia, — 


to the north of them, in their own peninsula, had been 
acquiring their civilization and growing strong. And 
now there appeared upon its throne a very able king, 
Philip, who took advantage of their divisions, inter- 
fered in their affairs, and finally made a practical 
conquest of the whole peninsula, by his victory at the 
battle of Cheeronea. At Athens, the great orator Demos- 
thenes had exerted himself for years to rouse resistance to 
Philip. His eloquence failed then, but it has served the 
world immortally since, by delighting and instructing 
mankind. 

King Philip of Macedonia was an extraordinary man, 
superior in capacity and strength of character to Alexan- 
der, his more famous son. ‘The political adroitness with 
which he mastered the turbulent Greek states, and estab- 
lished Macedonia in a leadership which gave it much of 
the strength and prestige of Greece, has never ‘been sur- 
passed. His son received from him that legacy of power, 
for use in conquests beyond Greece; received from him, 
moreover, the remarkable generals he had picked and 
trained, the army he had organized, the invincible “pha- 
lanx’’ he had invented, and received them all prepared 
with direct reference to the very project of eastern con- 
quest which he carried out. For Philip was making ready 
to invade the Persian empire when he was struck down 
by an assassin in his forty-seventh year. 
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Alexander, mounting the throne of Macedonia on the 
death of his father, Philip, found barbarian neighbors on 


his northern frontier to chastise, and revolts in Greece to - 


overcome, before he could take up his father’s designs 
against the crumbling great empire in the east. Nearly 
two years were employed in crushing the enemies near at 
hand, which he did with ruthless energy, destroying 
Thebes completely and selling its inhabitants as slaves. 
Then, in the early spring of 334 B. C., leading an army 
of 30,000 foot soldiers and 5,000 cavalry, he crossed the 
Hellespont (the Dardanelles of modern geography), and 
entered the: dominions of the Persian king. In his first 
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encounter with Persian forces, at the small river Granicus, 
they arrayed their troops badly; he confused them by 
clever tactics, and the result to them was a disastrous rout. 
After this victory, Alexander received the submission of 
most of the leading cities of Asia Minor, but met resist- 
ance at Miletus and Halicarnassus, the latter of which he 
razed to the ground. A Persian fleet, under a Greek com- 
mander, Memnon, gave him trouble, however, in the 
/Egean, threatening to cut him off from Europe and to 
encourage revolt in Greece. It was not until Memnon’s 
death, in the spring of 333 B. C., that he felt safe in under- 
taking a further advance. 

News reached him in the summer of that year that the 
Persian monarch, Darius Codomannus, or Darius III, 
had taken the field against him in person, and was moving 
from Babylon into Syria with an army of 400,000 men. 
Thereupon Alexander pushed forward through the passes 
of the Taurus range of mountains into Cilicia, and awaited 
the approach of Darius. The two armies came together 
in November, on the plain of Issus, near the head of the 
gulf of that name—the modern Gulf of Iskanderun. 
According to Greek writers there were more than half a 
million in the Persian host, and thirty thousand in the 
little army of the Greeks. Whatever the true count may 
have been, it is certain that the disparity in numbers was 
very great. But the mere Persian mass, badly generaled, 
counted for nothing against Greek discipline and valor, 
handled with the fine military judgment of Alexander. 
Crashing through one wing, he disordered the whole, and 
the Persians trampled each other to death in the frenzy 
of their flight. Darius escaped, but his mother, wife, 
daughters and a young son were left in the hands of the 
victor, who treated them with a generosity that was aston- 
ishing to all who described it in that age of merciless war. 

Alexander assumed at once the title of King of Persia 
and Lord of Asia; but, before pursuing Darius into the 
heart of the vast empire he claimed, he spent a year in 
securing the remainder of its Mediterranean coast. . Pos- 
session of the maritime cities of Phoenicia was an absolute 
necessity; for their navy had been his most dangerous 
enemy from the first. Unless he became its master he 
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could not hold what he had won, or maintain his authority 
in Greece. Byblus and Sidon submitted to him, but Tyre 
would not, on the terms he proposed, and the obstinate 
city held out against his siege for seven months. When 
taken at last by storm, 30,000 of its people were sold into 
slavery, and a new population was brought into the town. 
Gaza, the Philistine city, was equally obstinate, and suf- 
fered a like fate, after a siege of two months. Jerusalem 
and all Palestine accepted the change of sovereign and 
suffered no harm. Egypt, into which he advanced, did 
the same. 

While in Egypt, Alexander designed and founded, at 
the mouth of the westernmost branch of the Nile, the not- 
able city which bears his name to this day. From that 
task he marched westward, along the north African coast, 
into Cyrenaica (modern Barca), a state dominated by the 
flourishing city of Cyrene, which Greek colonists had 
founded about three hundred years before. Cyrene sent 
an embassy to meet him, with gifts and offers that were 
satisfactory, and his march was stopped. The western 
limit of his conquests had been reached. Before turning 
back to the Nile, he went two hundred miles into the 
desert, to visit a famous sanctuary and oracle of Jupiter 
Ammon, and received there the flattering assurance that 
he was a son of the god. From this time there seems to 
have been a growing desire in him for the honors of a 
demigod, which showed itself first in mere signs of expec- 
tation, and finally in positive claims. 

Early in the spring of 331 B. C., Alexander left Egypt 
and returned with his army to Tyre, whence, a few months 
later, he started eastward, through Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia, to find Darius and finish the fight for empire with - 
that hapless king. Darius met him near the village of 
Gaugamela, not far from the ruins of Nineveh, and there, 
on the 1st of October, the final battle was fought, in a 
manner and with results that differed little from those 
displayed at Issus, two years before. The Persian host 
was even greater than at Issus, the panic-rout more fran- 
tic, the destruction more appalling. Darius escaped again 
and took refuge at Ecbatana, the Median capital, where 
he remained undisturbed until the following spring. 





ALEXANDER IN INDIA 





Meanwhile Alexander was gathering the more impor- 
tant fruits of his victory and making them secure. The 
battle of Gaugamela (mistakenly named in old traditions 
from Arbela, which lay fifty miles distant from the battle 
ground) was one of the’most decisive ever fought. It 
ended the Persian empire, and left little more for Alex- 
ander to do than to go over the ground it had occupied 
and lay his hand upon its parts. This, practically, was 
the work of the next four years. First he took possession 
of the great capital cities of the empire—Babylon, Susa, 
Persepolis, and Pasargade, finding enormous treasures in 
each and enriching his whole army with the spoils. Then 
he pursued Darius, who fled from Ecbatana, and who, 
when the flight became hopeless, was murdered by his own 
guards. This was in the summer of 330. The next three 
years were spent by Alexander in the provinces of Hyr- 
cania, Parthia, Aria, Bactria, Sogdiana, and Drangiana 
(northeastern Persia, Russian Turkestan and Afghanis- 
tan in the geography of the present day), settling new 
governments, overcoming some resistance,—serious no- 
where but in Sogdiana (Bokhara) ,—and founding a num- 
ber of colonies and cities, some of which, like that repre- 
sented by modern Merv, have played important parts in 
history since. 

In reality, the Macedonian had now subjugated the 
Persian empire throughout its full extent; but the claims 
of the Persian kings included a nominal lordship over one 
district in the valley of the Indus, and Alexander assumed 
the whole claim. To enforce it, he fought his way 
through the tribes in the mountains east of Afghanistan. 
He found three kingdoms in the Punjab, but met resist- 
ance in only one, whose king, a noble prince named Porus, 
he defeated in one of the hardest fought battles of his 
whole career. From the Punjab he was eager to push on 
into remoter Indian regions, of which he heard tempting 
accounts; but his men held him back. They had won for 
him even more than the Persian empire, and he was com- 
pelled to be content. 

Before quitting the Indus, Alexander passed down to 
its mouth, and sent a fleet from there to explore the way 
by sea to the Persian Gulf,—a trade route which does not 
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seem to have been previously in use. Then he turned his 
march toward Susa, which he reached in the spring of 
324 B. C. through such hardships of the march that half 
or more of his army perished on the way. A year later 
he proceeded to Babylon, and was reported to be engaged 

Death of in preparations for the conquest of Arabia, but was 

plexander at’ stricken with a fever in the midst of them and died, after 

B.¢.33 a brief illness, on the 13th of June, 323 B. C. 

What Alexander would have made of the vast empire 
he had torn from the Persian kings, had he lived, cannot 
be surmised. He had done almost nothing constructively 
in it when he died. He had done almost nothing to show 
that he had the ability of statesmanship, for moulding it 
into some unity that would last. Thus far he had been 
simply a conqueror, and, while his achievement in that 

Estimate of character was impressive in its huge proportions, the 

“resistance he had encountered had been too weak for any 
test of surpassing powers. He had torn from the Per- 
sians an empire which went to pieces when he died. That 
seems to be all that we can reasonably credit to him in 

e what he did. The greatness of the consequences that 

onse- . . . . 
quences came from his overturning of western Asia, and flooding 
from his ° s ‘ ne 

conquests it with after-influences from Greece, furnishes no proper 

measure of his personal greatness as an actor in the pro- 

duction of the cause. There are many shining figures in 
history who are glorified by light reflected back from ulti- 
mate effects of their work, more than by any real splendor 
in the quality of the work itself. To some extent, at least, 

Alexander, called “the Great,” is one of those. 

As to the magnitude of the results that flowed from the 

Greek overthrow of Persian power, affecting the whole 

future history of the world, there is no possible dispute. 


Opening of . waists : 

the Second It ended the First Era of Civilization and opened the 
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lization Second. How it did so will appear in our story as we 
go on. 


The Successors of Alexander 
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Mabafly, breaking was inevitable when he died. He left an infant 
glares EN) who was illegitimate; he had an illegitimate half- 
ch, y-vii, brother; and one of his two wives—an oriental princess— 
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bore another son three months after his death. These 
were the possible male heirs to his throne. None of them 
commanded the allegiance of the Macedonian army, which 
was the repository of his purely military power, and none 
of the generals of the army was strong enough in kingly 
qualities to make himself its supreme chief. For a time 
there was a nominal regency agreed upon among the 
generals, but their rival ambitions and mutual jealousies 
broke it down, and the division of the empire between 
them was begun, with each one intriguing and fighting to 
enlarge his share. Most of the contestants and all of the 
kindred of Alexander perished in these struggles, which 
went on through forty years. The final outcome of the 
contest was (1) the establishment of one important king- 
dom or empire in Asia, by Seleucus Nicator, who had not 
been distinguished among the officers of Alexander, but 
who grasped the larger part of what Alexander left; 
(2) a new kingdom of Egypt, founded by one of the 
ablest of the Alexandrian commanders, Ptolemy Soter ; 
(3) the settling of a new dynasty on the throne of the 
original Macedonian kingdom, in northern Greece; and 
(4) the outcropping of a number of lesser kingdoms in 
Asia Minor and beyond it, some of which grew to a 
transient importance in later times. 

Until about the middle of the long contest, the prospects 
of Seleucus seemed small compared with those of another 
among the Macedonian generals, Antigonus by name, 
who overtopped all his competitors in power. In the first 
partitioning of the broken empire, Antigonus had received 
only a few provinces in Asia Minor; but he extended his 
authority, in the course of twenty years, until he aspired 
to the supreme sovereignty which Alexander had pos- 
sessed. He was the first of the contestants (whom the 
Greeks called the “Diadochi” or “Successors” of Alex- 
ander) who assumed the title of king. Another who 
figured conspicuously for years in the struggle was Lysim- 
achus, whose original portion of the spoils of empire was 
Thrace, embracing the region between Macedonia, the 
Danube and the Black Sea. He, too, widened his domin- 
ions, until all the rich states in the west of Asia Minor 
came under his rule. Lysimachus and Seleucus (then 
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established in a somewhat uncertain kingship at Babylon) 
united their forces against Antigonus and defeated and 
slew him in a great battle fought at Ipsus, in Phrygia, 

301 B.C. They then divided the dominions of Antigonus 
beeen themselves, Lysimachus taking most of Asia 
Minor and Seleucus all the provinces of the east. This 
division was maintained for a score of years, until Lysim- 
achus provoked an attack from his old ally, Seleucus, and, 
in his turn, suffered overthrow and death. 

Seleucus was now the sole great monarch in western 
Asia. Nominally he had recovered the Asiatic sover- 
eignty of Alexander, from the Hellespont to the Indus; 
but the region of real strength in his government seems 
to have embraced Syria, Mesopotamia, Babylonia, parts 
of Persia and parts of Asia Minor. All along the north- 


ern border of Alexander’s conquest there had been princi- 


palities established, some by Greek adventurers and some 
by Persian grandees, which acknowledged very little sub- 
jection to Seleucus or his successor, and were soon petty 
kingdoms, pursuing independent careers. Such were 
Bithynia, Pergamum, Pontus, Armenia, Media Atropa- 
tene, Parthia (which corresponded very nearly to the’ 
modern Persian province of Khorasan), and Bactria. 
Nevertheless the Seleucid empire—sometimes called the 
Syrian monarchy—was a substantial and great power in 
the eastern world, of immense historical influence, through- 
out the third century before Christ. Its founder, Seleucus 
Nicator, resigned the throne to his son, Antiochus, soon 
after he had overthrown Lysimachus, and went into Mace- 
donia, to end his days in his native land. He was mur- 
dered there in the following year. 

The Macedonian or Greek kingdom in re was - 
founded more quietly and more securely by Ptolemy 
Soter, a singularly prudent as well as an able prince. 
Ptolemy was not carried away by the lust of dominion 
which ruined most of his rivals. Egypt contented him, 
and he added to the ancient kingdom only Cyrenaica, at 
the west, and Palestine, at the east. In the strifes that 
raged around him, among the Diadochi, he took little 
more part than was necessary for his own defense. As 
a consequence, he transmitted to his son, Ptolemy Phila- 
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delphus, a very solidly constructed kingdom, which that 
monarch raised to preéminence in splendor and wealth. 

Greece suffered sorely in the conflicts of the Diadochi, 
who strove to keep each other from controlling the Mace- 
donian sovereignty in its original seat. That sovereignty 
was won finally by a grandson of Antigonus, whose de- 
scendants, known as Antigonid kings, held the throne of 
Macedonia till the Romans swept their kingdom away. 
Before the founder of the dynasty had established him- 
self securely, the old kingdom of Philip and Alexander 
came near to being engulfed in the conquests of a nearer 
neighbor than Rome. In the country called Epirus, lying 
west of Macedonia, on the border of the Ionian Sea, a 
new monarchy had been rising, which produced at this 
time a very ambitious but erratic king, named Pyrrhus, 


who proved to be one of the ablest soldiers of his age.. 


Pyrrhus won possession of the Macedonian crown in 274 
B. C., and held it for two years, at the end of which time 
he was killed while invading the Peloponnesian states. 
The Antigonid authority was then restored in Macedonia 
and generally over Greece. 

Throughout the long period of struggle Athens suf- 
fered most. As soon as Alexander’s death was known, 
she formed a league of Greek states and made a vain 
effort to break the Macedonian yoke. The Athenian free 
spirit may be said to have expired in that effort. Its last 
great witness and interpreter, Demosthenes, who had 
never ceased to inspire resistance to the Macedonians, died 
by his own hand to escape an ignominious execution. Ser- 
vility to one master after another became the habit of 
Athens and the general habit of Greece. Greek society 
everywhere was corrupted by the enormous spoils of 
Asiatic conquest that flowed into the land. The age of 
Greek greatness in Greece proper had come to its end. 


Henceforth the radiant genius of the Hellenic race was = 


to brighten and enlighten the world from Asiatic and 
Egyptian cities, more than from ‘Attic hills. 

Much as the Athenian, the Corinthian, the Spartan, 
and the Theban might scorn and hate the masterful 
Macedonian, whose kinship to themselves they would 
hardly acknowledge, they were quick enough to follow 
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him into the wide new fields of opportunity that his arms 
had opened up. All the centers of active life in Egypt 
and most parts of western Asia were Hellenized in the 
century that followed the death of Alexander. In the 
history of the ancient world there was never another such 
time of new city creation as then. Alexander had begun 
it, planting colonies and the germs of cities, in the old 
Greek fashion, wherever he went. Seleucus, his final chief 
successor in Asia, and Antiochus, the son of Seleucus, did 
even more. The new cities were all Greek cities, essen- 
tially, in character, culture, and spirit, propagating influ- 
ences which their older neighbors, even in the close com- 
munion of the Jews, could not resist. Preéminent among 
them were Antioch in Syria and Alexandria in Egypt, 
the latter especially becoming the central seat of Greek 
influence, acting upon and moulding the results of a great 
revolution and reorganization of conditions in the Med- 
iterranean world. 

For the first time in the long history of Egypt, the com- 
mercial opportunities of that country were developed by 
the shrewd Ptolemy Soter and his son. They opened a 
canal, which one of the pharaohs had attempted to build, 
from the Red Sea to the Mediterranean (ancient precursor 
of the modern Suez Canal); cleared the Red Sea of 
pirates ; sent trading fleets to Arabia, Ethiopia, and India, 
and set in motion streams of commerce which flowed 
through their new city of Alexandria and poured unex- 
ampled wealth into its lap. Then, with rare enlighten- 
ment of mind, they converted that wealth into a source 
of culture, civilization, refinement of life. By founding 
the great Alexandrian university, with its splendid mu- 
seum and unequaled library, they drew the pick of the 
scholarship and talent of the age to their city, and made 
it the successor to Athens as a seat of science, literature 
and art. 

In this new development, on an expanded field, of the 
unique powers and qualities of the Greek mind, it 
took on a new character and produced fruits of a 
new kind. In letters, arts and philosophy, it bore no 
fruits like those of the past, but it yielded some- 
thing that was especially needed in the world at that 
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time. It gave, in the wide circle of its influence, a 
freer, fuller, more rationalized tendency and tone to 
all feeling and thought. It diffused, so to speak, a 
rationalized atmosphere of mind, in which the mankind 
of that rim of superior civilization that surrounded the 
eastern Mediterranean began to see all things in a larger 
and more distinct way. In doing so it prepared condi- 
tions for, first the Romanizing, and then the Christian- 
izing, of the Mediterranean world. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that the potent forces in Greek culture would have 
reached, through the Romans, into the modern life of 
Europe as they did, if they had not wrought their first 
effects in the dominions of the Seleucids and the Ptole- 
mies. It is still harder to see how Christianity could have 
had its planting, without the preparation which Greek 
thought had made for it, even in Jewish minds, like that 
of St. Paul. 

At the same time, the religious conceptions of the 
Greeks were affected by their intimate association with 
the Jews. For it was now, as a consequence of the 
changed conditions in the Levant, that the Jewish dis- 
persion—the ‘diaspora”—became a movement of wide 
range. Inviting opportunities in other lands than Judea 
or Babylonia were opened to the Jews for the first time. 
The Ptolemies, whose rule over Palestine was one of the 
happy periods in Jewish history, encouraged them to settle 
in Egypt and Cyrenaica, especially at Alexandria, into 
which rising city they gathered in numbers that were 
reckoned finally at two fifths of its whole population. 
Seleucus and Antiochus gave them almost equal welcome 
in Syria and Asia Minor. Then, as in modern times, 
they showed a rare ability to make the most of their oppor- 
tunities, especially in trade, and they soon became an 
important element in the Hellenic world. Naturally, 
their noble literature and their monotheistic religious ideas 
drew the attention of thoughtful Greeks, and a Greek ver- 


sion of their Scriptures—the version known as the Sep- 4 


tuagint—was begun at Alexandria in the reign of Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, by order of that king. Thus, by the same 
operation of events, the two influences, Hellenic and 
Hebraic, were brought into action together and subtly 
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mixed, in that wonderful nursery of civilization, the bor- 
der lands of the Mediterranean Sea. 

Considered from all sides, there are few events in his- 
tory that show consequences so momentous as those which 
came from the overthrow of the Persian empire, and from 
the circumstances that followed it in that part of the 
world. 


Those consequences did not extend to the ‘Farther 
East” of that day. In India, the conquests of Alexander 
were held by none of his generals, though Seleucus Nica- 
tor included them in his claims. While Seleucus was 
struggling with his rivals in the west, an Indian 
adventurer, Chandra Gupta (called Sandrokottos by the 
Greeks), rose to power in the basin of the Ganges, found- 
ing the kingdom of Magadha, with its capital at Patali- 
putra, the Patna of the present day. Seleucus and Chandra 
Gupta came to terms, and the claims of the former in the 
region of the Indus were given up. Relations between 
them were so friendly that the Syrian monarch bestowed 
his daughter on the Indian king, and kept an ambassador 
in residence at Pataliputra from about 306 until 298 B. C. 
Subsequently this ambassador wrote a work on India, 
which has been lost; but the substance of some parts of it, 
found in other Greek writings, furnish the only direct and 
authentic account of that interesting country and people 
that we have from so early a day. 

Asoka, grandson of Chandra Gupta, who reigned over 
Magadha from 263 till 226 B. C., and who gave a wider 
extent to its bounds, became a convert to Buddhism, and 
established it as the religion of the state. ‘The Buddhism 
of southern Asia,’ says Sir William Wilson Hunter, 
“practically dates from Asoka’s Council [which he caused 
to be held in 244 B. C., for the purpose of determining 
the true doctrines of the Buddha]. In a number of edicts, 
both before and after that Council, he published through- 
out his empire the grand principles of the faith. Forty 
of these royal sermons are still found graven upon pillars,. 
caves and rocks throughout India. Asoka also founded 
a state department, with a minister of justice and religion 
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at its head, to watch over the purity and to direct the 
spread of the faith, . . . Asoka thought it his duty 
to convert all mankind to Buddhism. His rock inscrip- 
tions record how he sent forth missionaries ‘to the utmost 
limits of the barbarian countries.’ . . . He collected 
the Buddhist sacred books into an authoritative version, 
in the Magadhi language of his central kingdom in Behar, 
—a version which for two thousand years has formed the 
southern canon of the Buddhist Scriptures.” 

But, while Asoka gave Buddhism.an ascendancy in 
India, which it maintained in parts of the country for a 
long period, Brahmanism was never crushed. The two 
religions existed side by side for centuries, until modern 
Hinduism was evolved out of both, though more from the 
old religion than the new. The Brahmans annexed the 
Buddha, we may say, to their own polytheism, by adopt- 
ing him as an incarnation of Vishnu, their most popular 
god. Partly by such means of slow absorption, and 
partly by some final persecutions, Buddhism was extin- 
guished in its native country, at last, as a distinct creed. 
But the seed planted by its missionaries in every other 
part of eastern Asia, from Ceylon to Manchuria, had taken 
such root that no less than forty per cent. of the inhabit- 
ants of the world are disciples of the Buddha to-day. 

Throughout the period of Chandra Gupta and Asoka, 
the Greeks had considerable intercourse with India; but 
after that time it declined, and the Greek influences that 
were beginning to act on the country faded out. The 
Greek kings of Bactria attempted conquests in the Punjab, 
which had no permanent result. Then the Bactrian king- 
dom was overthrown by invading hordes of the people 
whom the Greeks called Scythians (probably the Huns or 
Mongols of later history), from Central Asia, and the 
same invaders pressed on into the Punjab, founding ex- 
tensive kingdoms in northern India, embracing Buddhism, 
giving a change to its character, and producing an impor- 
tant racial mixture in the population of Hindustan. In 
this time and after it, for several centuries, the history 
of India is obscure. 


It was in this period that the great wall of China was 
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built, on the northeastern frontier of the empire, as a 
means of defense against those wild nomads who emerged 
so often from the Mongolian desert and its borders, and 
who appear in history under differing names, as Huns, 
Mongols, Tatars or Tartars, and Turks. The tribes 
which troubled the Chinese in the third century B. C. 
Struggling were known to them as the Hiongnou, and are supposed 
oes 3 to have been identical with the Huns who terrified Europe 
at a much later time. The wall, which proved to be an 
' ineffective defense, was built by the emperor Chi Hwangti 
of the Tsin dynasty, who reigned from about B. C. 246 
till 209. It is evident that Chi Hwangti was a ruler of 
Chi = = great energy and ability, who did China a good service 
Hwangti, : ° Bic : . 
B.C.246- in breaking down a feudalistic system of provincial gov- 
= ernment that was growing up; but the tyranny of his 
methods gave him an evil name in the annals of the 
Chinese. Encountering opposition to his measures from 
the literati, or learned class, who venerated the past, 
clung to precedent and ancient prescription, and wanted 
Attempted nothing changed, he was provoked, at last, to attempt a 
ofrecorde, Cestruction of all records of the past and all books, except 
and books those containing practical knowledge, of medicine, agri- 
culture, and the like. According to his enemies, he hoped 
by this barbarous destruction to make himself appear in 
the future as the founder and first sovereign of the empire. 
Fortunately he was not able to extinguish the ancient lit- 
erature of his country, but it seems to have suffered a very 
serious mutilation at his hands. 


The Roman Republic 


When Alexander led the Greeks into Asia, and began 
the conquests which gave them a dominating influence in. 
the civilized world, the Romans had just mastered their 
nearest neighbors in central Italy, and made themselves 
ready for action on a larger field. 

At this time the finally complete democratic constitu- 
tion of the Roman republic had nearly been attained. 

coe From their success in B. C. 494, when the powerful mag- 
140) istracy of the Tribunes of the Plebs was secured by their 
first “secession,” the people of the plebeian order went for- 
ward, step by step, to the attainment of equal political 
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rights in the commonwealth, and equal participation in 
the lands which Roman conquest was adding continually 
to the public domain. In 450 B. C., after ten years of 
struggle, they secured the-appointment of a commission 
which framed the famous Twelve Tables of Law, and so 
established a written and certain code. Five years later, 
the caste exclusiveness of the patricians was broken down 
by a law which permitted marriages between the orders. 
In 367 B. C. the patrician monoply of the consular office 


was extinguished, by the notable Licinian Laws, which 


also limited the extent of land that any citizen might 
occupy, and forbade the exclusive employment of slave 
labor on any éstate. One by one, after that, other magis- 
tracies were opened to the plebs; and in 287 B. C. by the 
Lex Hortensia, the plebeian concilium, or assembly, was 
made independent of the senate and its acts declared to 
be valid and binding. The democratic commonwealth 
was now complete. 

While these changes in the constitution of their repub- 
lic were in progress, the Romans had been making great 
advances toward supremacy in the peninsula. First they 
had been in league with their Latin neighbors, for war 
with the A°quians, the Volscians, and the Etruscans. The 
Volscian war extended over forty years, and ended about 
450 B. C. in the practical disappearance of the Volscians 
from history. Of war with the A“quians, nothing is heard 
after 458 B. C., when, as the tale is told, Cincinnatus left 
his plow to lead the Romans against them. The war with 
the Etruscans of the near city of Veii had been more stub- 
born. Suspended by a truce between 474 and 438 B. C., 
it was then renewed, and ended in 396 B. C., when the 
Etruscan city was taken and destroyed. At the same time 
the power of the Etruscans was shattered at sea by the 
Greeks of Tarentum and Syracuse, while at home they 
were attacked from the north by the barbarous Gauls or 
Celts. 

These last named people, having crossed the Alps from 
Gaul and Switzerland and occupied northern Italy, were 
now pressing upon the more civilized nations to the south 
of the Po. The Etruscans were first to suffer, and their 
despair became so great that they appealed to Rome for 
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help. The Romans gave little aid to them in their ex- 
tremity; but enough to provoke the wrath of Brennus, 
the savage leader of the Gauls. He quitted Etruria and 
marched to Rome, defeating an army which opposed him 
on the Allia, pillaging and burning the city and slaying 
the senators, who had refused to take refuge, with other 
inhabitants, in the capitol. The defenders of the capitol 


held it for seven months, until the Gauls withdrew. 


We are now beginning, it will be seen, to obtain, from 
Greek and Roman annals, some historic glimpses of other 
European peoples, dwelling in the northward regions of 
the continent, outside of the limits of the small Mediterra- 
nean peninsulas. Those known as Gauls have their place 
in the division called Celtic of peoples classified by Aryan 
relationships of speech. They and their Celtic kindred— 
kindred in language if not otherwise—had probably been 
in possession of the larger part of southwestern Europe 
—south and west of the Rhine and north and west of the 
Alps—for a long period before they crossed the moun- 
tains into Italy and came into collision with the Romans; 
but that is prehistoric surmise. Their history dates from 
their contact with the record-writing Romans and Greeks. 
After crossing the Alps they remained in northern Italy, 
to which the Romans, in consequence, gave the name of 
Cisalpine Gaul,—that is, Gaul on the hither side of the 
Alps,—while the France and Belgium of our modern 
geography were called Transalpine Gaul, meaning Gaul 
on the further side of the Alps. In the century after their 
entrance into Italy they invaded Macedonia and northern 
Greece, where they committed dreadful ravages in two 
successive years, penetrating to Delphi, but meeting there 
with a destructive repulse. One body of the invading 
host passed into Asia Minor and became settled in a 
Phrygian district to which they gave the name Galatia. 

Rome was rebuilt when the Gauls withdrew, and soon 
took up her war again with the Etruscan cities. By the 
middle of the same century she was mistress of southern 
Etruria, though her territories had been ravaged twice 
again by renewed incursions of the Gauls. In a few years 
more, when her allies of Latium complained of their 
meager share of the fruits of these common wars, and 
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demanded Roman citizenship and equal rights, she fought 
them fiercely and humbled them to submissiveness, reduc- 
ing their cities to the status of provincial towns. 

And now, having awed or subdued her rivals, her 
friends and her enemies, near at hand, the young republic 
swung into the career of rapid conquest which subdued 
to her will, within three fourths of a century, the whole 
of Italy below the mouth of the river Arno. 

In 343 B. C. the Roman arms had been turned against 
the Samnites at the south, and they had been driven from 
the Campania. In 327 B. C. the same dangerous rivals 
were again assailed, with less impunity. At the Caudine 
Forks, the Samnites inflicted both disaster and shame upon 
their indomitable foes ; but the end of the war found Rome 
advanced and Samnium fallen back. A third contest 
ended the question of supremacy; but the Samnites sub- 
mitted to become allies and not subjects of the Roman 
state. 

In this last struggle the Samnites had summoned Gauls 
and Etruscans to join them against the common enemy, 
and Rome had overcome their united forces in a great 
fight at Sentinum. Ten years later she annihilated the 
Senonian Gauls, annexed their territory, and planted a 
colony at Sena on the coast. In two years more she had 
paralyzed the Boian Gauls by a terrible chastisement, and 
had nothing more to fear from the northward side of her 
realm. Then she turned back to finish her work in the 
south, 

The Greek cities of the southern coast were harassed 
by various marauding neighbors, and most of them solic- 
ited the protection of Rome, which involved, of course, 
some surrender of their independence. But one great 
city, Tarentum, the most powerful of their number, re- 
fused these terms, and hazarded a war with the terrible 
republic, expecting support from the ambitious Pyrrhus, 
king of Epirus, on the Greek coast opposite their own. 
Pyrrhus came readily at their call, with dreams of an 
Italian kingdom more agreeable than his own. Assisted 
in the undertaking from Macedonia and Syria, he brought 
an army of 25,000 men, with twenty elephants—which 
Roman eyes had never seen before. In two bloody fights 
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Pyrrhus was victorious; but the cost of victory was so 
great that he dared not follow it up. He went over to 
Sicily, instead, and waged war for three years with the 
Carthaginians, who had subjugated most of the island. 
The Epirot king brought timely aid to the Sicilian Greeks, 
and drove their Punic enemies into the western border of 
the island; but he claimed sovereignty over all that his 
arms delivered, and was not successful in enforcing the 
claim. He returned to Italy and found the Romans better 
prepared than before to face his phalanx and his elephants. 
They routed him at Beneventum, and he went back to 
Epirus, with his dreams dispelled. Tarentum fell, and 
southern Italy was added to the dominion of Rome. 

During her war with Pyrrhus, the republic had formed 
an alliance with Carthage, the powerful maritime Phce- 
nician city on the African coast. But friendship between 
these two cities was impossible. The ambition of both 
was too boundless and too fierce. 

Until the Romans, in their conquests, reached the 
southern extremity of Italy, they had no quarrel with 
Carthage, for they had undertaken nothing beyond the 
shore of the sea. Down to that time the contests of the 
Carthaginians were with the Greeks, who had lodged 
themselves strongly in the island of Sicily and on the coast 
of southern Italy, and were the only competitors in west- 
ern maritime trade that Carthage had to fear. Had the 
Sicilian Greeks been united, they might have offered a 
front which no enemy could attack with impunity; for 
several of their cities had grown to great wealth and 
power. Syracuse, at the head of them, was hardly out- 
ranked by another Hellenic city of the age. But the sev- 
eral bands of colonists from different states in Greece who 
founded these cities carried with them and perpetuated in 
Sicily the jealousies and feuds of the mother land. They 
not only fought, city with city, but recklessly called in 
outside enemies to help them pull each other down. It 
was a call of that kind which drew the Athenians into 
their fatal expedition against Syracuse during the Pelo- 
ponnesian war. With greater madness, Sicilian Greeks 
enlisted the Carthaginians repeatedly in their domestic 
wars. This alone kept a footing for the latter in Sicily, 
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and probably prevented the rising in that island and in 
southern Italy of a Greek power that might have domi- 
nated the western Mediterranean and its shores. As it 
was, when the Romans had carried their victorious arms 
to the narrow strait which parts Sicily from Italy, there 
could be but one question concerning the destiny of the 
island, and that was whether its masters should be at 
Carthage or at Rome. 

Rome threw down the challenge to her rival in 264 
B. C., when she sent help to the Mamertines, a band of 
brigands who had seized the Sicilian city of Messina, and 
who were attacked by both Carthaginians and Syracusan 
Greeks. The first Punic war, then begun, lasted twenty- 
four years, and resulted in the withdrawal of the Cartha- 
ginians from Sicily, and in their payment of an enormous 
war indemnity to Rome. The latter assumed a protec- 
torate over the island, and the kingdom of Hiero of Syra- 
cuse preserved its nominal independence for the time; but 
Sicily, as a matter of fact, might already be looked upon 
as the first of those provinces, beyond Italy, which Rome 
bound to herself, one by one, until she had compassed the 
Mediterranean with her dominion and gathered to it all 
the islands of that sea. 

The second Punic war, called sometimes the Hannibalic 
war, was fought with a great Carthaginian, rather than 
with Carthage herself. Hamilcar Barca had been the last 
and ablest of the Punic generals in the contest for Sicily. 
Afterward he undertook the conquest of Spain, where his 
arms had such success that he established a very consider- 
able power, more than half independent of the parent state. 
He nursed an unquenchable hatred of Rome, and trans- 
mitted it to his son Hannibal, who solemnly dedicated his 
life to warfare with the Latin city. 

Hamilcar died, and in due time Hannibal found him- 
self prepared to make good his oath. He provoked a 
declaration of war by attacking Saguntum, on the eastern 
Spanish coast—a town which the Romans “protected.” 
The latter expected to encounter him in Spain; but before 
the fleet bearing their legions to that country had reached 
Massilia, he had passed the Pyrenees and the Rhone, with 
nearly 100,000 men, and was crossing the Alps, to assail 
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his astounded foes on their own soil. The terrific barrier 
was surmounted with such suffering and loss that only 
20,000 foot and 6,000 horse, of the great army which left 
Spain, could be mustered for the clearing of the last 
Alpine pass. With this small following, by sheer energy, 
rapidity and precision of movement—by force, in other 
words, of a- military genius hardly surpassed in the world’ 
—he defeated the armies of Rome again and again, and 
so crushingly in the awful battle of Cannz that the proud 
republic was staggered, but never despaired. 

For fifteen years the great Carthaginian held his 
ground in southern Italy; but his expectation of being 
joined by discontented subjects of Rome in the peninsula 
was realized but slightly, and his own country gave him 
little encouragement or help. His brother Hasdrubal, 
marching to his relief, was defeated on the river Metaurus 
and slain. The arms of Rome had prospered meantime 
in Sicily and in Spain, even while beaten at home, and her 
Punic rival had been driven from both. In 204 B. C. the 
final field of battle was shifted to Carthaginian territory 
by Scipio, of famous memory, thereafter styled Africanus, 
because he “carried the war into Africa.” Hannibal 
abandoned Italy to confront him; at Zama the long 
contention ended, and the career of Carthage as a power 
in the ancient world was closed forever. Existing by 
Roman sufferance for another half century, she then gave 
her implacable conquerors another pretext for war, and 
they ruthlessly destroyed her. 5 
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The expansion of the dominion of Rome till it circum- 
scribed the Mediterranean and stretched in Europe to con- 
tact with the lands of the Teutonic peoples; the decay and 
fall of its republican institutions of government; the 
founding of its imperial system; the preparation, in fact, 
of the field and the conditions of Roman influence on all 
future history,—this is the sum of chief events in the 
period to which the present chapter relates. 


The period 


Eastward Progress of Roman Conquest 


‘After the overthrow of Hannibal, the next achievement 
of the Romans was the subjugation of Greece. For a 
time, in the preceding century, the better Greeks had hopes 
of deliverance from the servile and oppressed condition 
into which their unhappy country had sunk. Such hopes 
were raised by the confederating of several of the Pelo- 
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League. Sparta, alone, in Peloponnesus, always jealous 
and selfish, became hostile to the league, as the latter grew 
strong enough to expel Macedonian garrisons from city 
after city,—even from Athens, which became an ally, but 
not a member, of the league. Unfortunately Sparta had 
a king, Cleomenes, who was an able soldier, while the 
patriot and statesman, Aratos, who was the founder and 
soul of the Achaian League, was wanting in capacity for 
war. When, at last, Sparta attacked the league, the latter 
suffered such defeats that its leaders were driven to de- 
spair. In their extremity they abandoned the whole 
object of their confederation by soliciting help from the 
Macedonian king. With that help they overthrew Cle- 
omenes in battle at Sellasia, crushing Sparta, but bowing 
all Greece again under the Macedonian yoke. It was soon 
after this event that the Romans appeared. 

The first war of the Romans on the Greek side of the 
Ionian Sea took place during the second Punic war, caused 
by an alliance formed between Hannibal and King Philip 
of Macedonia. They pursued it then no further than to 
frustrate Philip’s designs against themselves; but they 
formed alliances with the Greek states oppressed or men- 
aced by the Macedonian, and these drew them into a 
second war, which they entered professedly as the lib- 
erators of Greece, just as the century closed. On Cynos- 
cephale, Philip was overthrown, his kingdom reduced to 
vassalage, and the freedom of all Greece was proclaimed 
solemnly by the Roman consul Flamininus. 

And now, for the first time, Rome came into conflict 
with an Asiatic power. Before describing the conflict it 
will be necessary to narrate a little of what happened in . 
western Asia and Egypt, while the Romans were engaged 
in their Punic wars. 


Egypt, and Palestine 


The Seleucid or Syrian monarchy reached the end of 
its prosperity when Antiochus Soter, its second king, died 
in 252 B. C. His successors, during a period of about 
twenty-eight years, were debauched and degenerate des- 
pots, who lost most of their inherited dominions in war 
with Egypt, or in consequence of family wars, Ptolemy 
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Euergetes, the third of the Greek-Egyptian kings, became 
master at one time of nearly their whole realm; but the 
Egyptian monarchy, like that of Syria, was a decaying 
one, and the conquests of Euergetes were not held. In 
224 B. C. another Antiochus came to the Syrian throne, 
who turned the tide of fortune, and recovered, tempo- 
rarily, a considerable part of what his father and his uncle 
had lost. He was a prince of some capacity, but more 
ambition and pretension, and the sounding title of Anti- 
ochus the Great, which flattery gave him, was hardly war- 
ranted by his deeds. He failed in a prolonged effort to 
drive the rising Parthian nation from territory it had 
seized in northern Persia; but parts of Asia Minor that 
had slipped from his kingdom were brought back. In 
one war with Egypt he experienced defeat; but he was 
the victor in a second one, and took Palestine as a long 
coveted prize. This transfer of their country from the 
Ptolemies to the Seleucidz was a heavy calamity to the 
Jews. 

Flushed with his triumph over the Egyptians, and by 
some new successes in Asia Minor, the vainglorious Anti- 
ochus the Great became ambitious at length to expel the 
Romars from Greece. Encouraged in that ambition by 
some of the Greeks, and having Hannibal, then a fugitive 
at his court, to give him counsel, which he lacked the in- 
telligence to use, Antiochus crossed the Hellespont and 
took possession of the famous pass of Thermopyle. The 
Romans attacked him there, drove him back to the shores 
from which he came, pursued him thither, crushed him 
utterly in a great battle on the field of Magnesia, and then 


took the kingdoms and cities of Asia Minor under their } 


protection, as allies (soon to be subjects) of Rome. Four 
years later Antiochus ended his career. His diminished 
kingdom was ruled for twelve years by an elder son, and 
then passed to a younger one, Antiochus IV., called 
Epiphanes, who bears in Jewish history the most hated 
of names. He was a vigorous prince, who re-enlarged 
the Syrian monarchy, and who was only prevented by 
Roman intervention from adding Egypt to it; but his ener- 
gies were despotic and malignant, and none suffered from 
them so much as the Jews. 
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It can hardly be said that the Jewish suffering was un- 

deserved, for the Judean community had fallen into a 

deeply corrupted state. The high priests of its temple 

had become secular princes, given up to political ambi- 

State of the tions, immersed in unscrupulous intrigues, stained with 

co crimes, showing no signs of a religious spirit or purpose 

in what they did. The people, as a whole, were scarcely 

more faithful to their religion, beyond its forms, than the 

ruling priests. But they cherished the temple and were 

jealous guardians of the rich treasures it held. When, 

sen, therefore, a claimant of the high priesthood, who had 

Hise of bought the sacred office from Antiochus IV., robbed the 

aR: temple to make his payment for it, they rose in a furious 

ch.xiadi insurrection, which provoked the wrath of the king. 

Jerusalem then suffered a terrible chastisement, but not 

sufficient to satisfy the implacable despot who held its fate 

in his hands. He resolved to extinguish the Hebraic 

religion, and so destroy the bond which made one people 

of the Jews, wherever they dwelt. In carrying out that 

project, Jerusalem, in 168 B. C., was sacked and partly 

Revoltand burned, a vast number of its inhabitants were slain, 
chastisement ‘ 

10,000 of them were sold into slavery, the temple was 

plundered and polluted by the introduction of pagan rites, 

and the Jews, there and in all the king’s dominions, were 

required, on pain of death, to adore publicly the false gods. 

For two years there was either submission to the 

oppressive edict, or suffering of persecution, or else escape 

from it into Egypt and into the neighboring deserts and 

hills. Then an outbreak of revolt was begun, in the 


J. Welhau- 


Revolt of the 


Maccabees. Smallest possible way, by a priest named Mattathias, and 
B.C.16161 his five sons. Joined by others, these became the chiefs 
of a band which went through the country destroying the - 
pagan altars and rousing the people to defend their faith. 
Mattathias soon died, and his leadership passed to one of 
his sons, Judas, who acquired the surname of Makkabi, 
ee or Maccabeeus, by which he is known. Under Judas 
Antinites Maccabzeus the revolt became formidable, and extorted a 
m/* » treaty which restored religious freedom to the Jews; but 


the Syrians appointed a high priest who was obnoxious to 
Judas and his party, and the revolt-was renewed. Judas 
fell in battle the next year and his party was broken up; 
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but Jonathan, his brother, revived it later and made it 
useful to himself. 

There were two claimants of the Syrian crown, and 
Jonathan sold his support-to one of them, who became the 
winner, and who made him high priest and governor of 
Judea. The same double dignity was attained some years 
afterward by Simon, another of the brothers, who received 
it from an assembly of the people ; for the Syrian authority 
had then waned to such a degree that Judea was almost 
an independent state. From that time the princely high 
priesthood was hereditary in the possession of the Asmo- 
neans, or Hasmoneans, as the family was named, and 
Simon’s grandson assumed the crown and title of king, 
calling himself Aristobulus, instead of Judas, which was 
his Jewish name. 


The Has- 
moneans 


B.C. 105 


Affairs at Rome 


Before these things came about, the subjection of 
Greece to Rome had been made complete. For twenty 
years after the overthrow of Antiochus III. at Magnesia, 
there was little change in the outward situation of affairs 
among the Greeks. But discontent with the harshness 
and haughtiness of Roman “protection” changed from 
sullenness to heat, and Perseus, son of Philip of Mace- 
donia, fanned it steadily, with the hope of bringing it to a 
flame. Rome watched him with keen vigilance, and be- 
fore his plans were ripe her legions were upon him. He 
battled with them obstinately for three years, but his fate 
was sealed at Pydna. He went as a prisoner to Rome; 
his kingdom was broken into four small republics; the 
Achaian League was stricken by the captivity of a thou- 
sand of its chief men; the whole of Greece was humbled 
to submissiveness, though not yet formally reduced to the 
state of a Roman province. That followed a few years 
later, when risings in Macedonia and Achaia were pun- 
ished by the extinction of the last semblance of political 
independence in both. 

Rome now gripped the Mediterranean (the ocean of 
the then civilized world) as with five fingers of a powerful 
hand: one laid on Italy and all its islands, one on Mace- 
donia and Greece, one on Carthage, one on Spain, and the 
little finger of her “protection” reaching over to the Lesser 
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The zenith Sia. Little more than half a century, since the day that 
oe Hannibal threatened her own city gates, had sufficed to 
republic § win this vast dominion. But the losses of the republic 
had been greater, after all, than the gains; for the best 
energies of its political constitution had been expended in 
the acquisition, and the nobler qualities in its character 
eegaize f had been touched with the incurable taints of a licentious 
prosperity. 

In theory and in form, the Roman constitution remained 

ie page as democratic as it was made by the Licinian Laws, and 
by the finishing touch of the Hortensian Law. But in 
practical working it had reverted to the aristocratic mode. 
A new aristocracy had risen out of the plebeian ranks to 
reinforce the old patrician order. It was composed of the 

Thenew families of men who had been raised to distinction and 

aristocracy ennobled by the holding of eminent offices, and its spirit 
was no less jealous and exclusive than that of the older 
high caste. 

Thus strengthened, the aristocracy had recovered its 
ascendancy in Rome, and the senate, which it controlled, 
had become the supreme power in government. The 
amazing success of the republic during the last century 

Supremacy just reviewed—its successes in war, in diplomacy, and in 
of the senate : ea : ° ° 
all the sagacious measures of policy by which its great 
dominion had been won—are reasonably ascribed to this 
fact. For the senate had wielded the power of the state, 
in most emergencies, with passionless deliberation and 
with unity and fixity of aim. 

But it maintained its ascendancy by an increasing em- 
ployment of means which debased and corrupted all orders 
alike. The people held powers which might paralyze the © 

Sihemeorle Sehate at any moment, if they chose to exercise them, 
through their assemblies and their tribunes. They had 
seldom brought those powers into play thus far, to inter- 
fere with the senatorial government of the republic, simply 
because they had been bribed to abstain. The art of the 
politician in Rome, as distinguished from the statesman, 
had already become a demagogic art. This could not 
well have been otherwise under the peculiar constitution 
of the Roman citizenship. Of the thirty-five tribes who 
made up the Roman people, legally qualified to vote, only 
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four were within the city. The remaining thirty-one were 
tribus rusticae. There was no delegated representation 
of this country populace—citizens beyond the walls. To 
exercise their right of suffrage they must be present in 
person at the meetings of the comitia tributa—the tribal 
assemblies ; and those of any tribe who chanced to be in 
attendance at such a meeting might give a vote which 
carried with it the weight of their whole tribe. For ques- 
tions were decided by the majority of tribal, not individ- 
ual, votes; and a very few members of a tribe might act 


for and be the tribe, for all purposes of voting, on occa- 


sions of the greatest possible importance. 

It is quite evident that a democratic system of this 
nature gave wide opportunity for corrupt “politics.” 
There must have been, always, an attraction for the baser 
sort among the rural plebs, drawing them into the city, 
to enjoy the excitement of political contests, and to par- 
take of the flatteries and largesses which began early to 
go with those. And circumstances had tended to increase 
this sinister sifting into Rome of the most vagrant and 
least responsible of her citizens, to make them practically 
the deputies and representatives of that mighty sovereign 
which had risen in the world—the “Populus Romanus.” 

For there was no longer thrift or dignity possible 
in the pursuits of husbandry. The long Hannibalic war 
had ruined the farming class in Italy by its ravages; but 
the extensive conquests that followed it had been still 
more ruinous to that class, by several effects combined. 
Corn supplies from the conquered provinces were poured 
into Rome at cheapened prices; enormous fortunes, gath- 
ered in the same provinces by officials, by farmers of taxes, 
by money-lenders, and by traders, were invested in great 
estates, absorbing the small farms of olden time; and, 
finally, free-labor in agriculture was supplanted, more and 
more, by the labor of slaves, which war and increasing 
wealth combined to multiply in numbers. Thus the rural 
plebs were a depressed and, therefore, a degenerating 
class, and the same circumstances that made them so im- 
pelled them towards the city, to swell the mob which held 
its mighty sovereignty in their hands. 

So far, a lavish amusement of this mob with free games, 
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and liberal bribes, had kept it generally submissive to the 
senatorial government. But the more it was debased by 
such methods, and its vagrancy encouraged, the more ex- 
travagant gratuities of like kind it claimed. Hence a 
time could never be far away when the aristocracy and the 
senate would lose their control of the popular vote on 
which they had built their governing power. 

But they invited the quicker coming of that time by 
their own greediness in the employment of their power 
for selfish and dishonest ends. Practically they had re- 
covered their monopoly of the use of the public lands. 
The Licinian law, which forbade any one person to occupy 
more than five hundred jugera (about three hundred 
acres) of the public lands, had been made a dead letter. 
The great tracts acquired in the Samnite wars, and since, 
had remained undistributed, while the use and profit of 
them were enjoyed, under one form of authority or an- 
other, by rich capitalists and powerful nobles. 

This evil, among many that waxed greater each year, 
caused the deepest discontent, and provoked movements 
of reform which passed by rapid stages into a revolution, 
and ended in the fall of the republic. The leader of the 
movement at its beginning was Tiberius Gracchus, grand- 
son of Scipio Africanus on the side of his mother, Cor- 
nelia. Elected tribune in 133 B. C., he set himself to the 
dangerous task of rousing the people against senatorial 
usurpations, especially in the matter of the public domain. 
He only drew upon himself the hatred of the senate and 
its selfish supporters; he failed to rally a popular party 
that was strong enough for his protection, and his enemies 
slew him in the very midst of a meeting of the tribes. His 
brother Caius took up the perilous cause and won the 
office of tribune in avowed hostility to the senatorial gov- 
ernment. He was driven to bid high for popular help, 
even when the measures which he strove to carry were 
most plainly for the welfare of the common people, and 
he may seem to modern eyes to have played the dema- 
gogue with some extravagance. But statesmanship and 
patriotism without demagoguery for their instrument or 
their weapon were hardly practicable, perhaps, in the 
Rome of those days, and it is not easy to find them clean- 
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handed in any political leader of the last century of the 
republic. 

The fall of Caius Gracchus was hastened by his attempt 
to extend the Roman franchise to all the freemen of Italy. 
The mob in Rome was not pleased with such political gen- 
erosity, and cooled in its admiration for the large-minded 
tribune. He lost his office and the personal protection it 
threw over him, and then he, like his brother, was slain 
in a melée. 

For ten years the senate, the nobility, and the capitalists 
(now beginning to take the name of the equestrian order), 
had mostly their own way again, and effaced the work of 
the Gracchi as completely as they could. Then came dis- 
graceful troubles in Numidia which enraged the people 
and moved them to a new assertion of themselves. 

The troubles in Numidia were a sequel to the awful 
tragedy of the destruction of Carthage, some thirty years 
before. The Numidians, who were the aboriginal neigh- 
bors of the Carthaginians, in north Africa, had been their 
allies in the second Punic war, and suffered with them on 
their defeat. The Numidian king was expelled from his 
throne and the kingdom given by the Romans to an out- 
lawed prince, Massinissa, who became their tool, used for 
the perpetual harassing of Carthage, to prevent any pos- 
sible revival of prosperity in that ruined state. Again 
and again the helpless Carthaginians appealed to Rome to 
protect them from his depredations, and finally they ven- 
tured to attempt the protection of themselves. Then the 
patient perfidy of Roman statecraft grasped its reward. 
It had waited many years for the provocations of Mas- 
sinissa to work their effect; the maddened Carthaginians 
had broken, at last, the hard letter of the treaty of 201 by 
assailing the friend and ally of Rome. The pretext suf- 
ficed for a new declaration of war, with the fixed purpose 
of pressing it to the last extreme. Old Cato, who had 
been crying in the ears of the senate, “Carthago delenda 
est,” should have his will. 

The doomed Carthaginians were kept in ignorance of 
the fate decreed, until they had been tricked into the sur- 
render of their arms and the whole armament of their 
city. But when they knew the dreadful truth, they threw 
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off all cowardice and rose to such a majesty of spirit as 
had never been exhibited in their history before. With- 
out weapons, or engines, or ships, until they made them 
anew, they shut their gates and kept the Roman armies 
out for more than two years. It was another Scipio, 
adopted grandson and namesake of the conqueror of Han- 


. nibal, who finally entered Carthage, fought his way to its 
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citadel, street by street, and, against his own wish, by 
command of the implacable senate at Rome, leveled its 
last building to the earth, after sending the inhabitants 
who survived to be sold as slaves. 

When Massinissa died, he left his kingdom to be gov- 
erned jointly by two young sons and an older nephew. 
The latter, Jugurtha, put his cousins out of the way, took 
the kingdom to himself, and baffled attempts at Rome to 
call him to account, by heavy bribes. The corruption in 
the case became so flagrant that even the corrupted Roman 
populace revolted against it, and took the Numidian busi- 
ness into its own hands. War was declared against 
Jugurtha by popular vote, and, despite opposing action in 
the senate, one Marius, an experienced soldier of humble 
birth, was elected consul and sent out to take command. 
Marius distinguished himself less than one of his officers, 
Cornelius Sulla; but he bore the lion’s share of glory when 
Jugurtha was taken captive and conveyed to Rome. 
Marius was now the great hero of the hour, and events 
were preparing to lift him to the giddiest heights of 
popularity. 

Hitherto, the barbarians of wild Europe whom the 
Romans had met were either Celts, or non-Aryan tribes 
in northern Italy, Spain and Gaul. Now, for the first, 
time, the armies of Rome were challenged by tribes of 
another grand division of the group of peoples called- 
Aryan, coming out of the farther north. These were the 
Cimbri and the Teutones, wandering hordes of the great 
Teutonic or Germanic race which has occupied western 
Europe north of the Rhine since the beginning of historic 
time. So far as we can know, these two were the first of 
the Germanic nations to migrate to the south. 

They came into collision with Rome in 113 B. C., when 
they were in Noricum, threatening the frontiers of her 
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Italian dominion. Four years later they were in southerm 
Gaul, where the Romans were now settling colonies and 
subduing the native Celts. Twice they had beaten the 
armies opposed to them ; two years later they added a third 
to their victories; and in 105 B. C. they threw Rome into 
consternation by destroying two great armies on the 
Rhone. Italy seemed helpless against the invasion for 
which these terrible barbarians were now preparing, when 
Marius went against them. In the summer of 102 B. C. 
he annihilated the Teutones, near Aquze Sextiz (modern 
Aix), and in the following year he destroyed the invading 
Cimbri, on a bloody field in northern Italy, near modern 
Vercelle. 

From these great victories, Marius went back to Rome, 
doubly and terribly clothed with power, by the devotion 
of a reckless army and the hero-worship of an unthinking 
mob. The state was at his mercy. <A strong man in his 
place might have crushed the class-factions and accom- 
plished the settlement which Czesar made after half a cen- 
tury more of turbulence and shame. But Marius was 
ignorant, he was weak, and he became a mere blood- 
stained figure in the ruinous anarchy of his time. 

The social and political state of the capital had grown 
worse. <A middle-class in Roman society had practically 
disappeared. The two contending parties or factions, 
which had taken new names—“‘optimates” and“ populares” 
—were now divided almost solely by the line which sepa- 
rates rich from poor. “If we said that ‘optimates’ signi- 
fied the men who bribed and abused office under the banner 
of the senate and its connections, and that ‘populares’ 
meant men who bribed and abused office with the interests 
of the people outside the senatorial pale upon their lips, 
we might do injustice to many good men on both sides, 
but should hardly be slandering the parties.” There was 
a desperate conflict between the two in the year 100 B. C. 
and the senate once more recovered its power for a brief 
term of years. 

The enfranchisement of the so-called ‘‘allies”—the 
Latin and other subjects of Rome who were not citizens— 
was the burning question of the time. The attempt of 
Gaius Gracchus to extend rights of citizenship to them 
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had been renewed again and again, without success, and 
each failure had increased the bitter discontent of the 
Italian people. In go B. C. they drew together in a for- 
midable confederation and rose in revolt. In the face of 
this great danger Rome sobered herself to action with old 
time wisdom and vigor. She yielded her full citizenship 
to all Italian freemen who had not taken arms, and then 
offered it to those who would lay their arms down. At 
the same time she fought the insurrection with every army 
she could put into the field, and in two years it was at an 
end. Marius and his old lieutenant, Sulla, had been the 
principal commanders in this “Social War,” as it was 
named, and Sulla had distinguished himself most. The 
latter had now an army at his back and was a power in 
the state, and between the two military champions there 
arose a rivalry which produced the first of the Roman 
civil wars. 

Simultaneously with the revolt in Italy, a dangerous 
new enemy was threatening Rome in the east. What had 
been the little kingdom of Pontus, part of ancient Cappa- 
docia, on the southern shore of the Pontus Euxine, had 
grown suddenly, or within a score of years, to a power 
which dared rivalry with the mistress of the Mediterra- 
nean world. Along with several other principalities in 
Asia Minor, it rose from among the fragments of the brief 
empire of Alexander to an independence which it main- 
tained against his struggling successors, and a Persian 
line of princes held its throne. Most of them bore the 
name of Mithridates; but the name had little distinction 
until the sixth Mithridates came on the scene. At about 
112 B. C., when he had reached the age of twenty, this 3 
king of Pontus began a career of conquest which extended 


“his dominions around nearly the whole circuit of the 


Euxine, before the century closed. As his power in- 
creased, so did his hostility to Rome, and he became the 
ally and supporter of all her foes. He had intrigued with 
the rebels in Italy; his finger had been in the Jugurthine 
war ; he had worked on anti-Roman passions in Egypt and 
Syria; and now he instigated a desperate Greek rising 
against the Romans, beginning with a horrible massacre 
of Roman residents in Asia Minor and spreading to 
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Greece. Rome had not faced a situation so dangerous 
since Hannibal was crushed. 

Both Marius and Sulla aspired to the command in 
Greece. Sulla obtained election to the consulship in 88 
B. C. and was named for*the coveted place, but Marius 
jsucceeded in having the appointment annulled by a popu- 

lar assembly and himself chosen instead for the east- 
~ ern command. Sulla, personally imperiled by popular 
tumults, fled to his legions, put himself at their head, and 
marched back to Rome—the first among her generals to 
turn her arms against herself. There was no effective 
resistance ; Marius fled; both senate and people were sub- 
missive to the dictates of the consul who had become 
master of the city. He “made the tribes decree their own 
political extinction, resuscitating the comitia centuriata ; 
he reorganized the senate by adding three hundred to its 
members and vindicating the right to sanction legislation ; 
conducted the consular elections, exacting from L. Cor- 
nelius Cinna, the newly elected consul, a solemn oath that 
he would observe the new regulations, and securing the 
election of Cn. Octavius in his own interest, and then, like 
‘a countryman who had just shaken the lice off his coat,’ 
to use his own figure, he turned to do his great work in 
the east.” 

Sulla went to Greece, which was in revolt and in alli- 
ance with Mithridates, and conducted there a brilliant, 
ruthless campaign for three years, in the course of which 
Athens, taken by storm after a long siege, was more than 
half destroyed, and most of its inhabitants were slain. 
Roman authority was restored in the peninsula, and the 
king of Pontus was compelled to surrender all his con- 
quests in Asia Minor. Until this task was finished, Sulla 
gave no heed to what his enemies did at Rome; though 
the struggle there between “Sullans” and “Marians” had 
gone fiercely and bloodily on, and his own partisans had 
been beaten in the fight. The consul Octavius, who was 
in Sulla’s interest, had first driven the consul Cinna out 
of the city, after slaying 10,000 of his faction. Cinna’s 
cause was taken up by the new Italian citizens; he was 
joined by the exiled Marius, and these two returned to- 
gether, with an army which the senate and the party of 
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Sulla were unable to resist. Marius came back with a 
burning heart and with savage intentions of revenge. A 
horrible massacre of his opponents ensued, which went on 
unchecked for five days, and was continued more delib- 
erately for several months, until Marius died. Then 
Cinna ruled absolutely at Rome for three years, supported 
in the main by the newly-made citizens; while the prov- 
inces in general remained under the control of the party 
of the optimates. ; 

In 83 B. C. Sulla, having finished with carefulness his 
work in the east, came back into Italy, with 40,000 veterans 
to attend his steps. He had been outlawed and deprived 
of his command, by the faction governing at the capital; 
but its decrees had no effect and troubled him little. Cinna 
had been killed by his own troops, even before Sulla’s 
landing at Brundisium. Several important leaders and 
soldiers on the Marian side, such as Pompeius (commonly 
called Pompey), then a young general, and Crassus, the 
millionaire, went over to Sulla’s camp. One of the con- 
suls of the year saw his troops follow their example, in 
a body; the other consul was beaten and driven into 
Capua. Sulla wintered in Campania, and the next spring 
he pressed forward to Rome, fighting a decisive battle 
with Marius the younger on the way, and took possession 
of the city; but not in time to prevent a massacre of sena- _ 
tors by the resentful mob. 

Before that year closed, the whole of Italy had been 
subdued, the final battle being fought with the Marians 
and Italians at the Colline Gate, and Sulla again pos- 
sessed power supreme. He placed it beyond dispute by a 
deliberate extermination of his opponents, more merciless 
than the Marian massacre had been. They were pro- . 
scribed by name, in placarded lists, and rewards paid to 
those who killed them; while their property was con- 
fiscated, and became the source of vast fortunes to Sulla’s 
supporters, and of lands for distribution to his veterans. 

When this terror had paralyzed all resistance to his 
rule, the Dictator (for he had taken that title) undertook 
a complete reconstruction of the constitution, aiming at a 
permanent restoration of senatorial ascendancy and a 
curbing of the powers which the people, in their assem- 
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blies, and the magistrates who especially represented them, 
had gained during the preceding century. He remod- 
eled, moreover, the judicial system, and some of his re- 
forms were undoubtedly goed, though they did not 
endure. When he had fashioned the state to his liking, 
this extraordinary usurper abdicated his dictatorial office 
and retired to private life, undisturbed until his death. 

The system he had established did not save Rome from 
renewed distractions and disorder after Sulla died. There 
was no longer a practical question between senate and 
people—between the few and the many in government. 
The question now, since the legionaries held their swords 
prepared to be flung into the scale, was what one should 
again gather the powers of government into his hands, 
as Sulla had done. 

The history of the next thirty years—the last genera- 
tion of republican Rome—is a sad and sinister but thrill- 
ing chronicle of the strifes and intrigues, the machinations 
and corruptions, of a stupendous and wicked game in 
politics that was played, against one another and against 
the republic, by a few daring, ambitious players, with 
the empire of the civilized world for the stake between 
them. There were more than a few who aspired; there 
were only three players who entered really as principals 
into the game. These were Pompey, or Pompeius, called 
“the Great,” since he extinguished the Marian faction in 
Sicily and in Spain; Crassus, whose wealth gave him 
power, and who acquired some military pretensions be- 
sides, by taking the field against a formidable insurrection 
of slaves; and Julius Cesar, a young patrician, but nephew 
of Marius by marriage, who assiduously strengthened that 
connection with the party of the people, and who began, 
very soon after Sulla’s death, to draw attention to himself 
as a rising power in the politics of the day. There were 
two other men, Cicero and the younger Cato, who bore 
a nobler and greater because less selfish part in the con- 
test of that fateful time. Both were blind to the impos- 
sibility of restoring the old order of things, with a domi- 
nant senate, a free but well guided populace, and a simply 
ordered social state; but their blindness was heroic and 
high-souled. 
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Of the three strong rivals for the vacant dictatorial 
chair which waited to be filled, Pompey held by far the 
greater advantages. His fame as a soldier was already 
won; he had been a favorite of fortune from the begin- 
ning of his career; everything had succeeded with him; 
everything was expected for him and expected from him. 
Even while the issues of the great struggle were pending, 
a wonderful opportunity for increasing his renown was 
opened to him. The disorders of the civil war had licensed 
a swarm of pirates, who fairly possessed the eastern Med- 
iterranean and had nearly extirpated the maritime trade. 
Pompey was sent against them, with a commission that 
gave him almost unlimited powers, and within ninety days 
he had driven them from the sea. Then, before he had 
returned from this exploit, he was invested with supreme 
command in the entire east, where another troublesome 
war with Mithridates was going on. He harvested there 
all the laurels which belonged by better right to his prede- 
cessor, Lucullus, who had broken the power of Mithri- 
dates. 


Affairs in western Asia 
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The failen Mithridates was driven from his old domin- 
ions into the Crimean kingdom of Bosporus, where, two 
years later, he ended his life in despair. From Pontus, 
Pompey passed into Armenia, receiving the submission of 
its king, and then to Syria, where he extinguished the 
Seleucid monarchy, removing the last of its kings from 
his throne. He had received from the Roman senate and 
people, under an enactment called the Manilian Law, an 
extraordinary commission, investing him with supreme 
power in Asia, and by virtue of that authority he assumed 
to dispose of eastern kingdoms at will. Pontus, Syria, ” 
and a large part of Armenia, were added to the dominion 
of Rome, which now took in very nearly the whole of Asia 
Minor and reached the Euphrates, where it came into con- 
tact with a powerful empire, stretching from the Euphra- 
tes to the Indus, which the kings of Parthia had built up. 

In the Jewish kingdom, at this time, two brothers, of 
the Hasmonean family, were contesting the crown, one 
of them assisted by the king of the Nabatzans,—a neigh- 
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boring people, in the Sinaitic peninsula, who, in some 
unknown way, had come into possession of the region held 
by the Edomites in earlier times. Pompey sent one of his 
generals into Judea to interpose in the strife. Both con- 
testants attempted to buy diis favor; he gave it to the one 
opposed by the Nabatzeans, and ordered the latter to de- 
part. Some months later, Pompey appeared in person, 
and gave a hearing to all parties concerned, including an 
embassy that spoke for the people at large. The latter 
asked for the abolition of the monarchy and the restora- 
tion of the old constitution of government, under the high 
priests. Pompey reserved his decision, and required all 
parties to be at peace until he gave it ; but some movements 
occurred in the period of waiting which gave him reasons 
for advancing to Jerusalem and demanding admission to 
the city. It was surrendered, and his legions entered 
the gates, but found a strong war-party fortified on 
the temple mount, prepared to fight there to the death. 
These defenders of the temple were overcome after 
a siege of three months, and 12,000 are said to have been 
slaughtered when the hour of victory came to the merci- 
less soldiers of Rome. 

Pompey forced his way into the most holy place of the 
temple, which none but the high priest had ever entered 
before; but otherwise he left the Jewish sanctuary and its 
services undisturbed. The Hasmonean monarchy was 
extinguished. Hyrcanus, one of the brothers whose 
rivalry had brought it to an end, was appointed high priest 
and placed in nominal authority, as a tributary vassal of 
Rome. At the same time, important parts of the Jewish 
territory were taken from his jurisdiction and added to 
the Roman province of Syria, lately formed. Hyrcanus 
proved soon to be a mere puppet in the hands of an able 
minister, Antipater, called the Idumean, who took the 
reins of government into his own hands. 

Egypt was now the only Mediterranean state left out- 
side of the all-absorbing dominion of Rome; and the mon- 
archy of the Ptolemies existed only because Roman policy, 
for some reason, postponed its fate. It had no independ- 
ence in any matter on which Rome chose to issue a com- 
mand. For a century past, its history had been little 
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more than a chronicle of the foul vices and crimes of its 
royal family and their corrupted court. One of the recent 
kings—there is uncertainty which one of two or three— 
was alleged to have bequeathed his kingdom to the Roman 
republic, which might at any time give orders for taking 
possession of the bequest. 


' Last Years of the Roman Republic 
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Pompey came back to Rome in the spring of 61 B. C. 
so glorified by his successes that he might have seemed to 
be irresistible, whatever he should undertake. But either 
an honest patriotism or an overweening confidence had 
led him to disband his army when he reached Italy, and 


he had committed himself to no party. He stood alone 


and aloof, with a great prestige, great ambitions, and 
no ability to use the one or realize the other. Before 
another year passed, he was glad to accept offers of a help- 
ing hand in politics from Cesar, who had climbed the 
ladder of office rapidly within four or five years, spending 
vast sums of borrowed money to amuse the people with 
games, and distinguishing himself as a democratic cham- 
pion. Cesar, the far seeing calculator, discerned the 
enormous advantages that he might gain for himself by 
massing together the prestige of Pompey, the wealth of 
Crassus, and his own invincible genius, which was sure to 
be the master element in the league. He brought the 
coalition about through a bargain which created what is 
known in history as the First Triumvirate, or supremacy 
of three. 

Under the terms of the bargain, Cesar was chosen 
consul for 59 B. C., and at the end of his term was given 


the governorship of Cisalpine and Transalpine Gaul, with 


command of three legions there, for five years. His grand 
aim was a military command—the leadership of an army 
—the prestige of a successful soldier. No sooner had he 
secured the command than fortune gave him opportunities 
for its use in a striking way and with impressive results. 

Cisalpine Gaul (northern Italy) had been subjugated 
and was tranquil; Transalpine Gaul (Gaul west and 
north of the Alps, or modern France, Switzerland, and 
Belgium) was troubled and threatening. In Transalpine 
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Gaul the Romans had made no conquests beyond the 
Rhone, as yet, except along the coast at the south. The 
country between the Alps and the Rhone, excepting cer- 
tain territories of Massilia (Marseilles) which still con- 
tinued to be a free city, in alliance with Rome, had been 
appropriated and organized as a province—the Provence 
of later times. The territory between the Rhone and the 
Cevennes mountains was not so fully occupied and con- 
trolled. 

Ceesar’s first proceeding as proconsul in Gaul was to 
arrest the migration of a tribe called the Helvetii, who 
had determined to abandon their Swiss valleys and to 
seize some new territory in Gaul. He blocked their pas- 
sage through Roman Gaul, then followed them in their 


movement eastward of the Rhone, attacked and defeated 


them with great slaughter, and forced the small remnant 
to return to their deserted mountain homes. The same 


year he drove out of Gaul a formidable body of Suevic’ 


Germans who had crossed the Rhine some years before, 
under Ariovistus, their king. The next year he reduced 
to submission the powerful tribes of the Belgian region, 
who had provoked attack by leaguing themselves against 
the Roman intrusion in Gaul. The most obstinate of 


those tribes—the Nervii—were destroyed. In the follow-’ 


ing year Cesar attacked and nearly exterminated the 
Veneti, a remarkable maritime people, who occupied part 


of Armorica (modern Brittany) ; he also reduced the coast, 


tribes northwards to submission, while one of his lieu- 
tenants made a conquest of Aquitania. 

The conquest of Gaul was now apparently complete, 
and next year, after routing and cutting to pieces another 
horde of Germanic invaders who had ventured across the 
lower Rhine, Czesar traversed the channel and invaded 
Britain. This first invasion, which had been little more 
than a reconnoissance, was repeated the year following 
with a larger force. It was an expedition having small 
results, and Czesar returned from it in the early autumn, 
to find his power in Gaul undermined everywhere by re- 
bellious plots. For nearly three years he was occupied in 
crushing the revolts, which he. did with an energy, a 
daring, a celerity of movement, an unerring aim in every 
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stroke, that have rarely been equaled in the whole history 
of war.. All soldiers have admired the Gallic campaigns 
of Czesar ; all humane persons have shuddered at the ruth- 
lessness with which he accomplished his purpose, of break- 
ing the independent spirit of a noble race. He had finished 
his work in the year 51 B. C. He had pushed the fron- 
tiers of the dominion of Rome to the ocean and the Rhine, 
and had threatened the nations of Germany on the north- 
ern banks of that stream. “The conquest of Gaul by 
Cesar,” says Mr. Freeman, “is one of the most important 
events in the history of the world. It is in some sort the 
beginning of modern history, as it brought the old world 
of southern Europe, of which Rome was the head, into 
contact with the lands and nations which were to play the 
greatest part in later times—with Gaul, Germany, and 
Britain.” 

Meantime, while pursuing a career of conquest which 
excited the Roman world, Cesar never lost touch with 
the capital and its seething politics. Each winter he re- 
paired to Lucca, the point in his province that was nearest 
to Rome, and conferred there with his friends, who flocked 
to the rendezvous. He secured an extension of his term, to 
enable him to complete his plans, and year by year he grew 
more independent of the support of his colleagues in the 
triumvirate, while they weakened one another by their 
jealousies, and the Roman state was more hopelessly dis- 
tracted by factious strife. 

The year after Czesar’s second invasion of Britain, 
Crassus, who had obtained the government of Syria, per- 
ished in a disastrous war with the Parthians, who now 
possessed nearly the whole territory of the old Persian 
empire, excepting in Asia Minor and Syria. The trium= 
virate was at an end. Disorder in Rome increased and 
Pompey lacked energy or boldness to deal with it, though 
he seemed to be the one man present who might do so. 
He was made sole consul in 52 B. C.; he might have seized 
the dictatorship, with approval of many, but he waited for 
it to be offered to him, and the offer never came. He drew 
at last into close alliance with the party of the Optimates, 
and left the Populares to be won entirely to Czesar’s side. 

Matters came to a crisis in 50 B. C., when the senate 
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passed an order removing Cesar from his command and 
discharging his soldiers who had served their term. He 
came to Ravenna with a single legion and concerted meas- 
ures with his friends. The issue involved is supposed to 
have been one of life or death to him, as well as of triumph 
or failure in his ambitions; for his enemies were malig- 
nant. His friends demanded that he be made consul, for 
his protection, before laying down his arms. The senate 
answered by proclaiming him a public enemy if he failed 
to disband his troops with no delay. It was a declaration 
of war, and Cesar accepted it. He marched his single 
legion across the Rubicon, which was the boundary of his 
province, and advanced towards Rome. 

Pompey, with the forces he had gathered, retreated 
southward, and consuls, senators and nobles generally 
streamed after him. Czesar followed them—turning aside 
from the city—and his force gathered numbers as he ad- 
vanced. The Pompeians continued their flight and aban- 
doned Italy, withdrawing to Epirus, planning to gather 
there the forces of the east and return. Cesar now took 
possession of Rome and secured the islands of Sicily and 
Sardinia, from which it drew its supply of food. This 
done, he proceeded without delay to Spain, where seven 
legions devoted to Pompey were stationed. He overcame 
them in a single campaign, enlisted most of the veterans 
in his own service, and acquired a store of treasure. 

Before the year ended, Cesar was again in Rome, where 
the citizens had proclaimed him dictator. He held the 
dictatorship for eleven days, only, to legalize an election 
which made him consul, with a pliant associate. He reor- 
ganized the government, complete in all its branches, in- 
cluding a senate, composed partly of former members of 
the body who had remained or returned. Then he took 
up the pursuit of Pompey and the Optimates. Crossing 
to Epirus, after some months of changeful fortune, he 
fought and won the decisive battle of Pharsalia. Pompey, 
flying to Egypt, was murdered there. Cesar, following, 
with a small force, was placed in great peril by a rising 
at Alexandria, but held his ground till assistance came. 
He then garrisoned Egypt with Roman troops. and made 
the princess Cleopatra, who had captivated him by her 
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charms, joint occupant of the throne with her younger 
brother. 

During his absence, affairs at Rome were again dis- 
turbed, and when he returned he was reappointed dictator, 
as well as tribune for life. His presence restored order at 
once, and he was soon in readiness to attack a party of his 
enemies who had taken refuge in Africa. The battle of 
Thapsus, followed by the suicide of Cato and the surren- 
der of Utica, practically finished the contest, though one 
more campaign was fought in Spain the following year. 

Czesar was now master of the dominions of Rome, and 
as entirely a monarch as any one of his imperial succes- 
sors, who took his name, with the power which he caused 
it to symbolize, and called themselves “czesars,” and “im- 
perators,’ as though the two titles were equivalent. 
“Imperator” was the title under which he chose to exer- 
cise his sovereignty. Other Roman generals had been 
imperators before, but he was the first to be named impe- 
rator for life, and the word (changed in our tongue to 
emperor) took a meaning from that day more regal than 
Rex or King. That Czsar, the imperator, first of all 
emperors, ever coveted the crown and title of an older- 
fashioned royalty, is not an easy thing to believe. 

Having settled his authority firmly, he gave his atten- 


tion to the organization of the empire (still republic in- 


name) and to the reforming of the evils which afflicted it. 
That he did this work with consummate judgment and 
success is the opinion of all who study his time. He 
gratified no resentments, executed no revenges, proscribed 
no enemies.. All who submitted to his rule were safe; 
and it seems to be clear that the people in general were 
glad to be rescued by his rule from the old oligarchical 
and anarchical state. But some of Cesar’s own partisans 
were dissatisfied with the autocracy which they helped to 
create, or with the slenderness of their own parts in it. 
They conspired with surviving leaders of the Optimates, 
and Czesar was assassinated by them, in the senate cham- 
ber, on the 15th of March, B. C. 4a. 


The opening of the period surveyed in this chapter co- 
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incides with the founding of one of the most important 
of the Chinese dynasties, namely that called the Han, 
which acquired the imperial throne in 202 B. C., and occu- 
pied it for more than four hundred years. The founder 
of the dynasty is credited with the institution of the sys- 
tem of competitive examinations for public office, which 
has prevailed through twenty centuries, and which seems 
to have acted upon society and government with a pecul- 
larly moulding force. It is due to that system, without 
doubt, that no hereditary nobility has arisen among the 
Chinese ; that literature and learning, of a kind, have been 
honored among them as among no other peoples; and that 
the kind of learning and literature so valued and re- 
spected has become conventionalized and valueless to an 
unexampled degree. 

The despotism established by Hwangti was relaxed 
by the Han emperors without weakening their authority. 
Freedom to criticise the government, which Hwangti had 
suppressed, was restored by a wiser sovereign, who said 
that he needed it to give him information of the true mind 
of his people. Under Vouti, the ablest and strongest of 
the Han dynasty, the never ceasing warfare of the Chinese 
with their Mongolian neighbors was waged with unusual 
success. Vouti is recognized as having established and 
consolidated the Han dynasty, and given it such an im- 
portance in the history of the empire that the Chinese “are 
now, and probably will always be, proud to style them- 
selves ‘the sons of Han.’ ” 
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From the beginning to the end of the annals we pos- 
sess, there has been no other age in which the historic 
world was so much unified, and so concentrated an interest 


given to the human story, as in this period of the Roman’ 


empire, from Czesar, who founded it, to Alaric, who 
struck it a mortal blow. It is not only that the theaters 
of old empire and civilization surrounding the Mediter- 
ranean had been encompassed by one grand stage, but all 
the bordering peoples became actors upon it, and take 
their historical importance from the parts they performed 
in the imperial Roman drama. It was now that the Teu- 


tonic peoples came into the light of history, and began to 
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pass from tribal into national forms. It was now that the 
older influences in civilization, from the orient and from 
Greece, lost their distinctness, and were fused in Chris- 
tianity, or were half changed, half extinguished, by Roman 
organization and Roman’ law, which brought new social 
forces into the world. It was now, in fact, that the old 
order,—the old institutions, the old conditions of life, and 
the old states of mind,—in the regions that are the center 
of interest for us, were passing away, and the elements of 
the new order, shaped since into our modern civilization, 
were coming into their place. 


The passing 
of the old 
order 


Rome after Cezsar’s murder 


The murderers of Czesar were not accepted by the people 
as the patriots and “liberators” which they claimed to be, 
and they were soon in flight. Marcus Antonius (Mark 
Antony), who had been Czsar’s ‘associate in the consul- 
ship, now naturally and skillfully. assumed the direction 
of affairs, and aspired to gather the reins of imperial 
power into his own hands. But rivals were ready to dis- 
pute with him the great prize of ambition. Among them, 
it is probable that Antony gave little heed at first to the 
young man, Caius Octavius, or Octavianus, who was 
Czesar’s nephew, and his adopted son and heir; for Octa- 
vius was less than nineteen years old, he was absent in 
Apollonia, and he was little known. But the young Cesar, 
coming boldly though quietly to Rome, began to push his 
hereditary claims with a patient craftiness and dexterity 
that were marvelous in one so young. 

The contestants soon resorted to arms. The result of 
their first indecisive encounter was a compromise and the 


formation of a triumvirate, like that of Cesar, Pompeius. 


and Crassus. This second triumvirate was made up of 
Antony, Octavius, and Lepidus, lately master of the horse 
in Cesar’s army. Unlike the earlier coalition, it was 
vengeful and bloody-minded. Its first act was a proscrip- 
tion, in the terrible manner of Sulla, which filled Rome 
and Italy with murders, and with terror and mourning. 
Cicero, the patriot and great orator, was among the vic- 
tims cut down. 

After this general slaughter of their enemies at home, 
Antony and Octavius proceeded against Brutus and 
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Cassius, two of the assassins of Caesar, who had gathered 
a large force in Greece. They defeated them at Philippi, 
and both “liberators” perished by their own hands. The 
triumvirs now divided the empire between them, Antony 
ruling the east, Octavius the west, and Lepidus taking 
Africa—that is, the Carthaginian province, which included 
neither Egypt nor Numidia. Unhappily for Antony, the 
queen of Egypt was among his vassals, and she ensnared 
him. He gave himself up to voluptuous dalliance with 
Cleopatra at Alexandria, while the cool intriguer, Octa- 
vius, at Rome, worked unceasingly to solidify and increase 
his power. After six years had passed, the young Cesar 
was ready to put Lepidus out of his way, which he did 
mercifully, by exile, and not death. After five years more 
he launched his legions and his war galleys against An- 
tony, with the full sanction of the Roman senate and 
people. The sea fight at Actium gave Octavius the whole 
empire, and both Antony and Cleopatra committed suicide 
after flying to Egypt. The kingdom of the Ptolemies was 
now extinguished and became a Roman province in due 
form. 

Octavius was more securely absolute as the ruler of 
Rome and its great empire than Sulla or Julius Cesar had 
been, and he maintained that sovereignty without chal- 
lenge for forty-five years, until his death. He received 
from the senate the honorary title of “Augustus,” by 
which he is most commonly known. _ For official titles, he 
took none but those which had belonged to the institutions 
of the republic, and were known familiarly. He was Im- 
perator, as his uncle had been; he was Princeps, or head 
of the senate; he was Censor; he was Tribune; he was 


‘ Supreme Pontiff. All the great offices of the republic he 


kept alive, and ingeniously constructed his sovereignty by 
uniting their powers in himself. 

In the reign of Augustus, the empire was consolidated 
and organized; it was not much extended. The frontiers 
were carried to the Danube, throughout, and the subjuga- 
tion of Spain was made complete. Augustus generally 
discouraged wars of conquest. His ambitious stepsons, 
Drusus and Tiberius, persuaded him into several expedi- 
tions beyond the Rhine, against the restless German na- 
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tions, which perpetually menaced the borders of Gaul ; but 
these gained no permanent footing in the Teutonic terri- 
tory. They led, on the contrary, to a fearful disaster, 
near the close of the reign of Augustus, when three legions, 
under Varus, were destroyed’ in the Teutoburg Forest by 
a great combination of the tribes, planned and conducted 
by a young chieftain named Hermann, or Arminius, who 
‘is the national hero of Germany to this day. 

The policy of Drusus in strongly fortifying the northern 
frontier against the Germans left marks that are visible 
conspicuously at the present day. From the fifty fortresses 
which he is said to have built along the line sprang many 
important modern cities, — Basel, Strasburg, Worms, 
Mainz, Bingen, Coblenz, Bonn, Cologne and Leyden, 
among the number. From similar forts on the Danubian 
frontier rose Vienna, Regensburg and Passau. - 
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The Birth of Jesus and the Rise of Christianity 


The greatest of all events in history,—the greatest in 
every view, politically, socially and morally, no less than 
religiously,—occurred in the reign of Augustus, when 
Jesus of Nazareth was born. If the chronology of our 
Christian era were true, the birth of Jesus, from which it 
represents an attempted reckoning, would be dated in the 
thirty-first year of the supremacy of Augustus at Rome. 
But that date, the starting point of Christian chronology, 
was fixed in the sixth century after Christ, by reckonings 
which all modern scholars have concluded to be wrong. 
Mostly, but not entirely, they agree in the opinion that 
Jesus was born four years earlier than the year which is 
designated, by centuries of custom, as the year 1 Anno 
Domini,—the year of our Lord. 

The year of the Nativity was the year in which the last 
substantial Jewish monarchy became extinct, on the death 
of Herod, its first and last king. Herod was one of the 
sons of that minister, Antipater, who became the real govy- 
ernor of Judea after Pompey’s dethronement of the Has- 
monean kings, in 63 B. C. Placed in authority over 
Galilee by his father, Herod had shown in his youth great 
abilities and a violent energy of unscrupulous character, 
which became threatening even to Antipater before the 
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latter died. With extraordinary adroitness, he won the 
favor, in succession, of Cesar, of Ceesar’s murderers, of 
Mark Antony, and of Augustus, contriving, through all 
the shifts of fortune in Roman affairs, to have his useful- 
ness recognized and employed by the people in power. In 
41 B. C. Antony appointed him and his brother Phasael - 
tetrarchs (tributary princes) in Judea; but the Parthians 
invaded Palestine the next year, took Jerusalem, captured 
both Phasael and Hyrcanus, and set up a nephew of the 
latter as king. Herod escaped and fled to Rome, where 
he induced Antony, Octavius, and the senate to endow 
him with the title of king of Judea, and to provide him 
with forces necessary to make the title good. Returning 
with Roman legions at his back, he reduced Jerusalem, 
after a siege of half a year, capturing his rival, the pro- 
tégé of the Parthians, who was put to death soon after- 
ward, on Antony’s order, but at Herod’s request. 

Herod’s subsequent reign of thirty-three years was one 
of outward splendor, with inward foulness of cruelty and 
crime. The temple was rebuilt, a grander edifice than 
came from the hands of Solomon, and Jerusalem was. 
made a magnificent capital, less Jewish in character than 
Roman and Greek. There must have been prosperity in 
Judea, to supply the boundless wealth which its king 
seemed to command, and which he lavished in the creation 
of new cities and the adornment of the old. In this royal 
munificence he imitated and pleased his imperial patron 
and real master at Rome, who favored him in many ways, 
enlarged his dominions, and overlooked his crimes. 

Few despots in history have surpassed Herod in hor- 
rible crimes. His favorite wife (among ten), Mariamne, 
a beautiful princess of the Hasmonean family, whom he: 
professed to love with passion, her young brother, her 
mother, her two sons, another son by another wife, and 
the aged Hyrcanus, in whose name his father had ruled: 
Judea, were among the uncounted victims whom his jeal- 
ous suspicions and fears sent to torture and death. His 
own death, from a loathsome and agonizing disease, was 
dreadful enough to seem like a retributive judgment of 
God. 

Herod died within the year that has been agreed upon 
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most generally as that of the birth of Jesus. A large 
family survived his many murders, to quarrel over the 
heritage, disputing a will which Herod left. There was 
a hearing of the disputants at Rome, and also a hearing 
given to deputies of the’ Jewish people, who prayed to be 
delivered from the Herodian family, one and all. The 
‘imperial judgment established Archelaus, eldest son of 
Herod’s sixth wife, Malthace, in the sovereignty of Judea, 
TIdumea, and Samaria, with the title of Ethnarch. To 
Herod Antipas, second son of the same mother, it gave 
Galilee and Perea. Philip, another son, by a seventh 
wife, was made tetrarch of a small principality. Archelaus 
governed so oppressively that, after some years, he was 
deposed by the Romans and banished to Gaul. Judea was 
then joined to the prefecture of Syria, under a succession 
of Roman governors, the fifth of whom, Pontius Pilate, 
was governor when Jesus, at about thirty years of age, 
began his public teaching. 

The seat of Roman government was not Jerusalem, but 
Czesarea, a splendid seaport city which Herod had built. 
It was a system of government planned prudently, to avoid 
as far as possible any rude and unnecessary interference 
with the Jewish institutions of priestly rule. The juris- 
diction of the sanhedrins, the Jewish courts of justice, 
appears to have been untouched, and their authority very 
little impaired. The Great Sanhedrin, at Jerusalem, com- 
posed of seventy-one priests, Levites and elders, under the 
presidency of the high priest, continued to exercise its 
functions, as a supreme tribunal and court of appeal from 
the lower courts, and is believed to have kept an important 
influence otherwise, as a kind of senatorial body, repre- 
‘sentative of the Jewish nation. 

The Jews of Palestine, at this time, were divided mainly 
by the opposing influence of two sects, which were like- 
wise parties, in the political sense. The sect and party 
of the Pharisees represented the extreme of formal ortho- 
doxy and rigid nationalism, while the Sadducees exhibited 
the influence of Greek culture on the Hebraic mind. In 
places of public resort, says Dean Milman, “the Pharisees 
were always seen with their phylacteries, or broad slips 
of parchment, inscribed with sentences of the Law, dis- 
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played on their foreheads and the hems of their garments. 
Even in the corners of the public streets they would kneel 
to pray; and in the temple or synagogues they chose the 
most conspicuous stations, that their long devotions might 
excite the admiration of their followers. They fasted 
rigorously, observed the Sabbath with the most scrupu- 
lous punctuality, and paid tithes even upon the cheapest 
herbs. In private societies they assumed the superiority 
to which their religious distinction seemed to entitle them ; 
they always took the highest places, but their morals, 
according to the unerring authority of Jesus Christ, were 
far below their pretensions; they violated the main prin- 
ciples of the Law, the justice and humanity of the Mosaic 
institutions, while they rigidly adhered to the most minute 
particulars, not merely of the Law itself, but of tradition 
likewise. Still they were the idols of the people, who 
reverenced them as the great teachers and models of virtue 
and holiness.” 

“The Sadducees were less numerous and less influen- 
tial; for, besides the want of this popular display of relig- 
ion, they were notoriously severe in the execution of the 
national statutes. Denying all punishment for crime in 
a future life, their only way to discourage delinquency was 
by the immediate terrors of the Law.’ Dr. Dodllinger 
ascribes the doctrines of the Sadducees to “the workings 
of the Epicurean philosophy, which had found special 
acceptance in Syria.” As Epicureans, they denied the life 
of the soul after the death of the body. They admitted 
a divine creation of the universe, but ‘denied all continu- 
ous operation of God in the world.” 

The Pharisees, the Scribes,—who were the teachers 
and expounders of the Mosaic Law,—and the priests in_ 
general, formed the chief elements of opposition and hos- 
tility that Jesus encountered, during the time,—less than 
four years, between A. D. 26 and 30,—in which his mes- 
sage was set forth. They controlled the sanhedrin; but 
it is manifest that a great mass of the people had become 
friendly, at least, to the new teacher, since his powerful 
enemies dared not lay hands upon him in a public way. 
When they had determined to silence him by sentence of 
death, they had to bribe the treacherous Judas to give 
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THE TRIAL AND CRUCIFIXION OF JESUS 
them information of a moment when Jesus could be seized 
in a private place. Once in the hands of the Jewish san- 
hedrin, his fate was sealed. With the sentence of that 
tribunal, Pilate, the Roman_ governor, was unwilling to 
interfere. He cared nothing for the political accusation, 
that Jesus claimed to be king of the Jews, and said plainly, 
“TI find no fault in this man”; but the case was one, in his 
judgment, that should be left to the Jews. Since the con- 
demned teacher was a native of Galilee, let the question 
of executing the sentence of the sanhedrin be referred, 
he said, to Herod Antipas, the Jewish tetrarch of Galilee. 
So Jesus was sent to Herod, then in Jerusalem, as Pilate 
was ; but Herod only questioned and mocked him, and sent 
him back. Then Pilate pleaded for the prisoner, in whom 
he could see “nothing worthy of death,” asking the chief 
priest and others to consent that he be chastised.and re- 
leased ; but they would not. It was in his power to annul 
the sentence of the sanhedrin, but Roman policy seems 
to have forbidden his going to that length. According 
to one of the Gospel narratives, ““When Pilate saw that he 
could prevail nothing, but that rather a tumult was made, 
he took water and washed his hands before the multitude, 
saying; I am innocent of the blood of this just person ; 
see ye to it’; “and when he had scourged Jesus, he de- 
livered him to be crucified.” 

In his lifetime it is clear that Jesus had made a deep 
impression on multitudes of people, in and around Jerusa- 
lem, who dimly discerned his superiority to ordinary men, 
who felt that he “spoke as one having authority,” and who 
were prepared to accept him as the promised and expected 
Messiah, according to the political idea of the Messiah that 
prevailed in most Jewish minds. In other words, there 
were multitudes ready to follow him, as a God-given 
leader, who might deliver their nation and restore the king- 
dom of David, by breaking the hateful Roman yoke. On 
the other hand, it is equally clear that the conception of 
Jesus as a spiritual Messiah,—as the Son of God, descended 
from Heaven in human likeness to redeem mankind from 
sin,—was in very few minds when his crucifixion oc- 
curred. At the first meeting of disciples that is recorded 
in The Acts “the number of names together,” it is said, 
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“were about an hundred and twenty,” and this probably 
represents nearly the entire strength of Christianity as a 
purely religious faith in Jesus, when he died. 

From that small beginning, in the year 30 A. D., the 
new faith was spread by the missionary zeal of its apostles 
through all the eastern and middle provinces of the 
Roman empire, so extensively, in a single generation, that 
it had taken importance in the eyes of the rulers at Rome. 
In the parts of the world then most civilized, conditions 
favorable to its diffusion and its acceptance were such as 
had never existed before. By the Greek cultivation of 
inquisitive thought the old gross polytheisms were all 
undermined ; and so, too, was the narrow Hebraic mono- 
theism, which seated its one God on a Jewish throne, in 
a Jewish heaven. The more spiritualized minds of the 
time were everywhere anhungered for satisfying concep- 
tions of ‘deity and divine ways; therefore they were open 
to the hearing of the gospel of Christ. The wide field for 
its missionaries was thus prepared in one way by three 
centuries of the culture-influence of the Greeks. In an- 
other way it had been cleared for them and the paths in 
it made smooth by the legions of Rome. _ The highly civ- 
ilized Mediterranean world (highly civilized so far as 
intellectual culture produces civilization) was now unified, 
as a Roman world, under one government and one system 
of law; and was at peace within itself. Travel in it was 
easy and safe; intercourse of every kind was stimulated; 
the missionary work which Christianized it had become 
possible, as it was not in any preceding time. 

The first important body of Gentile converts to the be- 
lief in Jesus as a divine redeemer of mankind was formed 


at Antioch, the great Syrian city. These disciples at. - 


Antioch were the first to be called Christians, and they 
seem to have been especially imbued with an early prose- 
lytizing zeal. They started Paul upon his missionary 
journeys in Asia Minor and Greece, which had wonderful 
results. Within the thirty years of Paul’s apostolic 
career, by his preaching and that of others, the Christian 
faith was planted deeply and churches established in a 
score or more of important cities between Antioch and 


Rome. In 61 or 62 A. D., when Paul, having “appealed 
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unto Cesar” from charges brought against him at Jeru- 
salem, was brought as a prisoner to Rome, he must have 
found a body of believers in the imperial capital, since his 
Epistle to the Romans was written evidently in advance 
of his visit. According to the narrative in The Acts, he 
had perfect freedom in the city, and “dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, and received all that came 
in unto him, preaching the kingdom of God,” “no man for- 
bidding.” Not more than two or three years later, in 64 
A. D., there were Christians enough in the city of the 
Cesars to excite a malignant persecution,—the first in 
which Roman authority showed hostility to their faith. 
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This first Roman persecution of the rising Christian 
Church occurred in the reign of the fifth of the emperors, 
—the fourth in succession to Augustus, who founded the 
imperial throne. Augustus, who died A. D. 11, had been 
succeeded by his stepson, Tiberius, who was, during most 
of his reign, a vigorous ruler, but a detestable man, unless 
his subjects belied him, which some historians suspect. 
Under Tiberius there had been a fresh undertaking of con- 
quest on the German side of the Rhine, made by his 
nephew, Germanicus, son of Drusus; but it was checked 
by the emperor’s jealousy, and Germanicus died soon 
after, believing that he had been poisoned by his uncle’s 
command. On the death of Tiberius, a son of German- 
icus, named Caius, but known better by the nickname of 
Caligula, succeeded to the throne, and was the first of 
many emperors to be crazed and made beastlike, in lust, 
cruelty and senselessness, by the awful, unbounded power 
which passed into their hands. The empire bore his mad- 
ness for three years, and then he was murdered by his own 
guards. The senate had thoughts now of restoring the 
commonwealth, and debated the question for a day; but 
the soldiers of the pretorian guard took it out of their 
hands, and decided it, by proclaiming Tiberius Claudius, 
a brother of Germanicus, and uncle of the emperor just 
slain. Claudius was weak of body and mind, but not 
vicious, and his reign was distinctly one of improvement 
and advance in the empire. He began the conquest of 
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Britain, which the Romans had neglected since Czesar’s 
time, and he opened the senate to the provincials of Gaul. 
He had two wives of infamous character, and the later 
one of these, Agrippina, brought him a son, not his own, 
whom he adopted, and who succeeded him on the throne. 
This was Nero, of foul memory, who was madman and 
monster in as sinister a combination as history can show. 

Nero was the author of the cruel persecution of Chris- 
tians at Rome in the year 64, and there has been much 
speculation as to the influences which brought it about. 
Religious intolerance as a motive in the imperial govern- 
ment cannot be suspected ; for the Romans held their own 
religion too lightly to be impassioned against any other. 
Freedom to the gods and the rites of the peoples that sub- 
mitted to them was one of the principles of the conquering 
policy they pursued. But, for other reasons than religious 
ones, the Jews as a race had made themselves obnoxious in 
most parts of the empire, and some historians, including 
Gibbon, have conjectured that the Christians suffered be- 
cause their religion came from a Jewish source. Opposed 
to this conjecture is the fact that two, at least, of Nero’s 
favorites and familiars are known to have been Jewish 
persons, and this leads to the supposition that his action 
was inspired by them. 

There may have been no hidden influence or motive 
behind the persecution, but only the fiendish madness of 
the man. An awful conflagration, burning for six days 
and seven nights, had consumed the greater part of his- 
toric Rome. Many people believed that the malignant 
emperor had fired the city for the pleasure of seeing it 
burn ; whereupon he pointed to the Christians and accused 
them of the atrocious crime. This was the pretext found - 
for putting “a huge multitude” (so Tacitus, the Roman 
historian, represents the number) to death, in many hor- 
tible ways. “Covered with the skins of wild beasts,” 
wrote Tacitus, “they were doomed to die by the mangling 
of dogs, or by being nailed to crosses; or to be set on fire 
and burnt after twilight, by way of nightly illumination. 
Nero offered his own gardens for this show.” 

Nero was tolerated for fourteen years, until the soldiers 
in the provinces rose against him, and he committed sui- 


THE GREAT JEWISH REVOLT 


cide to escape a worse death. Then followed a year of 
civil war between rival emperors—Galba, Otho, Vitellius, 
and Vespasian—proclaimed by different bodies of soldiers 
in various parts of the empire. The struggle ended in 
favor of Vespasian, a rude, strong soldier, who purged 
the government, disciplined the army, and brought society 
back toward simpler and decenter ways. A great revolt 
of the Jews had broken out before he received the purple, 
and he was commanding in Judea when Nero fell. 

The fierce temper that broke out in the Jewish revolt 
had been burning for some years, as a consequence of 
irritating changes in the Roman dealing with Palestine. 
In 41 A. D. the Herodian kingdom had been restored 
briefly by the emperor Claudius, who gave its throne to 
Herod Agrippa I., a grandson of Herod and Mariamne; 
but when this Herod Agrippa died, three years afterward, 
his son of the same name received only a petty dominion 
in some northern districts of the country, while a Roman 
governor was placed over the rest. A part of the people, 
who acquired the name of Zealots, became desperately 
embittered then against the Roman domination, and deter- 
mined to break themselves free. Their movement began 
with a conspiracy to exterminate or terrorize the leading 
Jews who opposed them, and this led the latter, in Jerusa- 
lem, to appeal to the Roman authorities for a protecting 
military force. Troops were sent, accordingly, to garri- 
son the city; but the Zealots fought them and overcame 
them, after seven days of furious battle, and put them all 
to the sword. 

While this was happening in Jerusalem, the Syrians and 
Greeks in Caesarea and other Syrian cities rose ragingly 
against the Jews in their midst and massacred thousands, 
in an awful riot of blood. There seemed to be a sudden 
outburst of madness in all the Jewish region, and the 
Roman prefect of Syria, who had to deal with it, was an 
incapable man. He led an army of 20,000 against Jeru- 
salem, but retreated after beginning a siege, and lost half 
of his men in the unaccountable flight. Then Vespasian 
was sent to the scene of trouble, just on the eve of the 
revolutionary disturbances at Rome which resulted in 
calling him to the imperial throne. Those exciting events 
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in the west delayed active operations against Jerusalem, 
and it was not until the spring of A. D. 70 that Vespa- 
sian’s son Titus, succeeding him in the command, began 
the famous siege. Those who wish to read as hideous a 
story as was ever written must go to the pages of the Jew- 
ish historian, Josephus, where the horrible incidents of 
famine and slaughter are described at length. The 
doomed city had taken into itself so great a population 
from the surrounding country that more than a million are 
said by Josephus to have perished, first and last, within 
its walls. Of the few who survived a final massacre, when 
the Roman soldiers broke in, all above seventeen years in 
age were sent to Egypt to work in the mines, or con- 
demned to die in gladiatorial combats and in fights with 
wild beasts. The temple and the whole city, excepting 
three towers and a part of the western wall, were de- 
stroyed. It was the intention of the victors that Jerusa- 
lem should cease to exist. 

While the Jewish revolt was in progress, another, more 
dangerous to the Romans, was begun in the west, by the 
Batavians, a German tribe which occupied part of the 
Netherland territory, in the delta of the Rhine. They 
were joined by neighboring Gauls and by disaffected 
Roman legionaries, and they received help from their Ger- 
man kindred on the northern side of the Rhine. The 
revolt, led by a chieftain named Civilis, who had served 
in the Roman army, was overcome at the end of a serious 
war, the history of which is narrated by Tacitus, best of 
Roman historians, who lived at the time. 

The annals of the reign of Vespasian are scanty, which 
is a matter of regret, for it appears to have been one of 
important benefit to the empire, in all respects. He was. 
worthily succeeded by his elder son, Titus, whose subjects 
so admired his many virtues that he was called “the de- 
light of the human race.” The short reign of Titus, how- 
ever, was filled strangely with calamities: fire at Rome, a 
great pestilence, and the frightful eruption of Vesuvius 
which destroyed Herculaneum and Pompeii. After Titus 
came his younger brother Domitian, who proved to be 
another creature of the monstrous species that appeared 
so often in the series of Roman emperors. The conquest 
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of southern Britain (modern England) was completed in 
his reign by an able soldier, Agricola, who fought the 
Caledonians of the north, but was recalled before subdu- 
ing them. Domitian was murdered by his own servants 
after a reign of fifteen years. 

Rome and the empire were happy at last in the choice 
that was made of a sovereign to succeed the hateful son 
of Vespasian. Not the soldiery, but the senate, made the 
choice, and it fell on one of their number, Cocceius Nerva, 
who was already an aged man. He wore the purple 
but sixteen months, and his single great distinction in 
Roman history is, that he introduced to the imperial suc- 
cession a line of the noblest men who ever sat in the seat 
of the Ceesars. 

The first of these was the soldier Trajan, whom Nerva 
adopted and associated with himself in authority. When 
Nerva died his son by adoption ascended the throne with 
no opposition. The new emperor gave careful attention 
to the business of state and was wise in his administration 
of affairs, improving roads, encouraging trade, helping 
agriculture, and developing the resources of the empire in 
prudent and practical ways. But he was a soldier, fond 
of war, and he unwisely reopened the career of conquest, 
which had been almost closed for the empire since Pompey 
came back from the east. A threatening kingdom having 
risen among the Dacians, in the country north of the 
lower Danube—the Transylvania and Roumania of the 
present day—he attacked and crushed it, in a series of 
vigorous campaigns, and annexed the whole territory to 
the dominion of Rome. He then garrisoned and colonized 
the country, and Romanized it so completely that it keeps 
the Roman name, and its language to this day is of the 
Latin stock, though Goths, Huns, Bulgarians and Slavs 
have swept it in successive invasions, and held it among 
their conquests for centuries at a time. In the east, he 
ravaged the territory of the Parthian king, entered his 
capital, and added Mesopotamia, Armenia and Arabia 
Petrza to the list of Roman provinces. But he died little 
satisfied with the results of his eastern campaigns. 

His successor abandoned them, and none have doubted 
that he did well; because the empire was weakened by the 
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new frontier in Asia which Trajan gave it to defend. His 
Dacian conquests were kept, but all beyond the Euphrates 
in the east were given up. The successor who did this 
was Hadrian, a kinsman, whom the emperor adopted in 
his last hours. Until near the close of his life, Hadrian 
ranked among the best of the emperors. Rome saw little 
of him, and resented his incessant travels through every 
part of his great realm. His manifest preference for 
Athens, where he lingered longest, and which flourished 
anew under his patronage, was still more displeasing to 
the ancient capital. In his later years he was afflicted 
with a disease which poisoned his nature by its torments, 
filled his mind with dark suspicions, and made him fitfully 
tyrannical and cruel. 

In the last year of Trajan’s reign the Jews, not in Pal- 
estine, but those dispersed in Cyprus, Egypt and Cyre- 
naica—the Diaspora, so called—made a desperate attempt 
to take possession of the regions in question and establish 
their nation there, expelling Romans and Greeks. Again, 
as in the previous revolt, they both inflicted and suffered 
a frightful destruction of life. Fourteen years later the 
emperor Hadrian visited Palestine, and resolved while 
there to construct a Roman city on the site of Jerusalem, 
excluding the Jews from it, and erasing entirely the sacred 
character which the place bore in their eyes. This project 
roused the inextinguishable Jewish patriotism afresh, and 
a third revolt occurred, led by one Barcochebas, said to be 
a bandit chief. Three years of a merciless struggle en- 
sued, in which hundreds of thousands of the insurgent 
race were slain. ‘The war,’ says Professor Mommsen, 
“was waged with inexorable cruelty, and the male popu- 
lation was probably everywhere put to death. In conse- | 
quence of this rising, the very name of the vanquished 
people was set aside; the province was thenceforth termed, 
not as formerly Judea, but by the older name of Syria of 
the Philistines, or Syria Palestina. The land remained 
desolate; the new city of Hadrian [named AZlia Capi- 
tolina] continued to exist, but did not prosper. The Jews 
were prohibited under penalty of death from ever setting 
foot in Jerusalem.” 

Before his death Hadrian adopted a man of blameless 
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character, Titus Aurelius Antoninus, who received from 
his subjects, when he became emperor, the appellation 
“Pius,” to signify the dutiful reverence and kindliness of 
his disposition. He justified the name of Antoninus Pius, 
by which he is known historically, and his reign, though 
disturbed by some troubles on the distant borders of the 
empire, was happy for his subjects in nearly all respects. 
“No great deeds are told of him, save this, perhaps the 
greatest, that he secured the love and happiness of those 
he ruled.” 

Like so many of the emperors, Antoninus had no son of 
his own; but even before he came to the throne, and at the 
request of Hadrian, he had adopted a young lad who won 
the heart of the late emperor while still a child. The 
family name of this son by adoption was Verus, and he 
was of Spanish descent; the name which he took, in his 
new relationship, was Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. It is 
unquestionably the most illustrious name in the whole im- 
perial line, from Augustus to the last Constantine, and 
made so more by character than by deeds. 

The noble type of Roman character which seems per- 
fected in Marcus Aurelius was one that took shape from 
the austere doctrines of the stoic philosophy, which found 
more acceptance among the Romans than among the 
Greeks. In the absence of an ethical religious belief, the 
moral trend of stoic teaching gave profound satisfaction 
to the purer minds of that age. 

Though his mind was meditative, and inclined him to 
the studious life, Marcus Aurelius compelled himself to 
be a man of vigor and activity in affairs. He disliked 
war; but he spent years of his life in camp on the fron- 
tiers; because it fell to his lot to encounter the first great 
onset of the barbarian nations of the north, which never 
ceased from that time to beat against the barriers of the 
empire until they had broken them down. His struggle 
was on the line of the Danube, with the tribes of the Mar- 
comanni, the Quadi, the Vandals, and others of less for- 
midable power. He held them back, but the resources of 
the empire were overstrained and weakened lastingly by 
the effort. For the first time, too, there were colonies of 
barbarians brought into the empire, from beyond its lines, 
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to be settled for the supply of soldiers to the armies of 
Rome. It was a dangerous sign of Roman decay and a 
fatal policy to begin. The decline of the great world- 
power was, in truth, already well advanced, and the cen- 
tury of good emperors which ended when Marcus Aurelius 
died and his son Commodus came to the throne, only re- 
tarded, and did not arrest, the progress of mortal maladies 
in the state. 

“Tf,” says Gibbon, “a man were called to fix the period 
in the history of the world during which the condition of 
the human race was most happy and prosperous, he would, 
without hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Domitian to the accession of Commodus. The 
vast extent of the Roman empire was governed by abso- 
lute power, under the guidance of virtue and wisdom.” 
This surpassingly happy condition was ended by Commo- 
dus, who went mad, like Nero and Caligula, with the 
drunkenness of power, and who was killed by his own 
servants, after a reign of twelve years. The soldiers of 
the pretorian guard now took upon themselves the mak- 
ing of, emperors, and placed two upon the throne—first, 
Pertinax, an aged senator, whom they murdered the next 
year, and then Didius Julianus, likewise a senator, to 
whom, as the highest bidder, they sold the purple. Again, 
as after Nero’s death, the armies on the frontiers put for- 
ward, each, a rival claimant, and there was war between 
the competitors. The victor who became sovereign was 
Septimius Severus, who had been in command on the 
Danube. He was an able soldier, and waged war with 
success against the Parthians in the east, and with the 
Caledonians in Britain, which latter he could not subdue. 
Of his two sons, the elder, nicknamed Caracalla, killed his 
brother with his own hands, and tortured the Roman’ 
world with his brutalities for six years, when he fell under 
the stroke of an assassin. The reign of this foul beast 
brought one striking change to the empire. An imperial 
edict wiped away the last distinction between Romans and 
provincials, giving citizenship to every free inhabitant of 
the empire. “Rome from this date became constitution- 
ally an empire, and ceased to be merely a municipality. 
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The city had become the world, or, viewed from the other 


side, the world had become ‘the City.’ ” 

The period of sixty-seven years from the murder of 
Caracalla to the accession of Diocletian—when a great 
constitutional change occufred—demands little space in 
a sketch like this. The weakening of the empire by causes 
inherent in its social and political structure,—the chief 
among which were the deadly influence of its system of 
slavery and the paralyzing effects of its autocracy,—went 
on at an increasing rate, while disorder grew nearly to 
the pitch of anarchy, complete. There were twenty-two 


emperors in the term, which scarcely exceeded that of two ° 


generations of men. Nineteen of these were taken from 
the throne by violent deaths, through mutiny or murder, 
while one fell in battle, and another was held captive in 
Persia till he died. 
The New Enemies of 
For a new power had arisen in the east, bearing the 
ancient Persianname. The Parthian empire, after nearly 
four centuries of domination in the regions between the 
Euphrates and the Indus (except while subjugated tem- 
porarily by Trajan), was overturned by a successful revolt 
of its Persian subjects. Ardshir or Artaxerxes, the leader 
of the revolt, became the founder of a new Persian 
dynasty which, under the name of the Sassanides, ruled 
that region of the world, and contested western Asia with 
the Romans, for the next four hundred years. So soon 
as he felt firm on his throne, Artaxerxes sent a haughty 
demand to the emperor then reigning at Rome, Alexander 
Severus, that all Asia should be given up to him, and 
Roman authority withdrawn to the western shores of the 
Propontis (Sea of Marmora) and the Aégean. This 
opened a long series of wars, the first campaigns in which 
were of doubtful result ; but when Sapor, son and succes- 
sor of Artaxerxes, took command of the Persian forces, 
he inflicted an unprecedented humiliation on the Roman 
arms. Valerian, the emperor, was surrounded and taken 
prisoner, after a bloody battle fought near Edessa, 
remaining until his death a captive in the hands of his 
insolent conqueror and subjected to every indignity. 
Syria was overrun by the Persian armies, and its splen- 
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did capital, Antioch, surprised, pillaged and savagely 
wrecked, while the inhabitants were mostly slain or re- 
duced to slavery. Cilicia and Cappadocia were devastated 
in like manner. The victorious career of Sapor, which 
Rome failed to arrest, was checked by the rising power of 
Palmyra. 

Palmyra, sometimes called Tadmor—both names sig- 
nificant of an abundance of palms—was a city on a large 
oasis in the Syrian desert, lying northeastward from 
Damascus, in the track of an important commerce between 
the Persian Gulf and the Mediterranean. As a meeting- 
place and resting-place of caravans and merchants it be- 
came populous and rich; but not, apparently, till after 
Trajan had subjected it to Rome. Having defended itself 
against Sapor, without Roman help, and checked the Per- 
sian advance, it assumed independence, under a leader 
named Odenathus, who established his authority over a 
large part of the Roman provinces in the east. Odenathus 
was assassinated in 267; whereupon his wife Zenobia, 
one of the famous heroines of history, seated herself on 
the throne he had erected, and ruled the Palmyrenian 
dominion with a strong hand. Her reign was brief, for 
a resolute emperor, Aurelian, revived vigor enough in the 
Roman armies to vanquish her, in 272 or 273 A. D., and 
to take her captive to Rome, where she lived quietly till 
the end of her days. Palmyra provoked the vengeance 
of Aurelian by a hasty revolt, after surrendering, and 
never recovered from the chastisement it received. 

Odenathus was one of a great number of local 
“tyrants,” as they were called—military adventurers who 
rose in different parts of the empire during that period of 
disorder and decay, and established themselves for a time 
in authority over some district, large or small. In the 
reign of Gallienus there were nineteen of these petty ‘ ‘im- 
perators,” and they were spoken of as the “thirty tyrants.” 

At the same time, while the empire appeared to be 
undergoing a rapid process of dissolution, the restless 
hosts of barbaric peoples in central and northern Europe, 
pressing each other southward, were hanging on its fron- 
tiers like an impending avalanche, seemingly ready to be 
set in motion at any hour by a touch. 
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The Germanic nations beyond the Rhine and the 
Danube had improved their organization, and many of the 
tribes, formerly separated and independent, were now 
gathered into powerful confederations. The most for- 
midable of those leagues*in the west was that which 
acquired the common name of the Franks, or Freemen, 
made up of the peoples occupying territory along the 
course of the lower Rhine. Another of nearly equal power, 
dominating the German side of the upper Rhine and the 
head waters of the Danube, is believed to have absorbed 
the tribes which had been known in the previous century as 
Boii, Marcomanni, Quadi, and others. The general name 
it received was that of the Alemanni. The Alemanni were 
in intimate association with the Suevi, and little is known 
of the distinction that existed between the two. They 
had now begun to make incursions across the Rhine, but 
were driven back in 238. 

Farther to the east, on the lower Danube, a still more 
dangerous horde was now threatening the flanks of the 
empire in its European domain. These were Goths, a 
people akin, without doubt, to the Swedes, Norse- 
men and Danes; but whence and when they made 
their way to the neighborhood of the Black Sea is 
a question in dispute. It was in the reign of Cara- 
calla that the Romans first became aware of their 
presence in the country known since as the Ukraine. A 
few years later, when Alexander Severus was on the 
throne, they began to make incursions into Dacia. Dur- 
ing the reign of Philip the Arabian they passed through 
Dacia, crossed the Danube, and invaded Meesia (modern 
Bulgaria). In their next invasion they passed the Bal- 
kans, defeated the Romans in two terrible battles, the last 
of which cost the reigning emperor, Decius, his life, and 
destroyed the city of Philippopolis, with 100,000 of its 
people. But when, a few years later, they attempted to 
take possession of even Thrace and Macedonia, they were 
defeated crushingly by the emperor Claudius, whose suc- 
cessor, Aurelian, made peace by surrendering to them the 
whole province of Dacia, where they settled, giving the 
empire no disturbance for nearly a hundred years. Before 
this occurred, the Goths, having acquired the little king- 
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dom of Bosporus (the modern Crimea), had begun to 
launch a piratical navy, which plundered the coast cities 
of Asia Minor and Greece, including Athens itself. 
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Briefly described, this was the state and situation of the 
Roman empire when Diocletian, an able Illyrian soldier, 
came to the throne. His accession marks a new epoch. 
“From this time,” says Dean Merivale, “the old names of 
the republic, the consuls, the tribunes, and the senate itself, 
cease, even if still existing, to have any political signifi- 
cance.” ‘The empire of Rome is henceforth an oriental 
sovereignty.” : 

Finding that one man in the exercise of supreme sov- 
ereignty, as absolute as he wished to make it, could not 
give sufficient care to every part of the vast realm, he first 
associated one Maximian with himself, on equal terms, 
as emperor, or augustus, and six years later he selected 
two others from among his generals and invested them 
with a subordinate sovereignty, giving them the title of 
“ceesars.”’ The arrangement appears to have worked sat- 
isfactorily while Diocletian remained at the head of his 
imperial college. But in 305 he wearied of the splendid 
burden that he bore, and abdicated the throne, unwillingly 
followed by his associate, Maximian. The two cesars, 
Constantius and Galerius, were then advanced to the im- 
perial rank, and two new cesars were named. 

Jealousies, quarrels, and civil war were soon rending 
the empire again, but under conditions that had never 
appeared before. The spread of Christianity had brought 
a new force into existence, strong enough to become de- 
cisive of the struggle for imperial power. Two centuries 
and a half of ardent missionary work and silent influence, 
in continuation of the labors of the first apostles, had 
brought about the planting of no less (it is estimated) 
than a thousand Christian churches in the eastern parts 
of the empire and eight hundred in the west. At nine 
periods since Nero’s time the Christians had suffered per- 
secution in some places, from differing outbreaks of local 
hostility; but it was not until the brief reign of Decius 
that persecution became a systematic and general attack 
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on the Christian religion, aimed at its extirpation. That 
indicates that the Christians, as an organized body, united 
in sympathies and interests and ready to act together, 
from Egypt to Mauretania afid from Mesopotamia to 
Spain, Gaul and Britain, were then multiplied to numbers 
that excited jealousy and alarm. They were still a small 
minority; for, says Uhlhorn, “it is generally assumed 
that they formed about one twelfth of the whole popula- 
tion in the east, and in the west about one fifteenth. Even 
this is perhaps too high an estimate. But there were two 
things which gave a great importance to this minority. 
First, that no single religion of the much-divided heathen- 
ism had so many adherents as the Christian. Over 
against the scattered forces of heathenism the Christians 
formed a close phalanx; the church was a compact and 
strongly framed organization. Second, the Christians 
were massed in the towns.” 

Two immediate successors of Decius continued his 
efforts to extinguish Christianity, and then came a period 
of about forty years in which the church had rest; but 
that peaceful interval was followed by the last and cruelest 
of all the persecutions that the Christians of the empire 
endured. It began in the last years of the reign of Dio- 
cletian, the reorganizer of the imperial system; and 
doubtless it was prompted less by religious animosity 
than by political dislike of the powerfully organized Chris- 
tian church. 

Diocletian’s arrangements, dividing the sovereignty of 
the empire between two emperors and two rulers of infe- 
rior rank, styled casars, was productive of conflicts that 
began in little more than a year after he laid his scepter 
down. From the first nine years of struggle, two com- 
petitors emerged alone, and divided the empire between 
them. They were Constantine, son of Constantius, who 
reigned in the west, and one Licinius, whose dominion was 
in the east. After nine years more, Licinius had disap- 
peared, defeated and put to death, and Constantine shared 
the sovereignty of Rome with none. 

In its final stages, the contest had become, practically, 
a trial of strength between expiring paganism in the 
Roman world and militant Christianity, now grown to 
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great strength. The shrewd Constantine saw the politi- 
cal importance to which the Christian church had risen, 
and identified himself with it by a “conversion” which, 
undeservedly, has glorified his name. 

The so-called “conversion” of Constantine was an event 
of vast import in history. It changed immensely, and 
with suddenness, the position, the state, the influence, and 
consequently the character and spirit of the Christian 
church. The hierarchy of the church became, almost at 
once, the greatest power in the empire, next to the em- 
peror himself, and its political associations, which were 
dangerous from the beginning, soon proved nearly fatal 
to its spiritual integrity. .‘‘Both the purity and the free- 
dom of the church were in danger of being lost. State 
and church were beginning an amalgamation fraught with 
peril. The state was becoming a kind of church, and the 
church a kind of state. The emperor preached and sum- 
moned councils, called himself, though half in jest, a 
‘bishop,’ and the bishops had become state officials, who, 
like the high dignitaries of the empire, traveled by the 


imperial courier-service, and frequented the ante-chambers 


of the palaces in Constantinople.” ‘The emperor deter- 
mined what doctrines were to prevail in the church, and 
banished Arius to-day and Athanasius to-morrow.” “The 
church was surfeited with property and privileges. The 
emperor, a poor financier, impoverished the empire to 
enrich” it. That Christianity had shared the gain of the 
Christian church from these great changes, is very ques- 
tionable, to say the least. 

The Arius and Athanasius referred to above were the 
theological leaders on opposing sides of a fierce contro- 
versy that arose in the church at this time, concerning the. 
divine nature of Christ. Arius and his followers, while 
recognizing the divinity of Christ, as the Son of God, 
denied the identity or equality of the Son with the Father, 
maintaining that the former could not be coexistent with 
the latter, nor of the same substance, but must have been 
derived from and created by the Father, and must there- - 
fore be subordinate to Him. This doctrine was denounced 
by the Athanasians as a gross heresy, tending to the de- 
struction of the true Christian faith. To decide the ques- 
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‘ tion between Arians and Athanasians in an authoritative 
way, Constantine convened the first general (cecumen- 
ical) council of the church, at Nicaea (often called Nice), 
a city of Asia Minor, where 318 bishops met, in the year 
325, and adopted the formula of belief still known as the 
Nicene creed. The Arian doctrine was condemned by 
an overwhelming majority, its chief supporters were ex- 
iled and their books were burned. 

Arianism was not suppressed by this decision, but 
gained ground very rapidly in the east, where the power 
to persecute was soon transferred to its willing hands. 


Generally, however, the Latin churches in the west, with 


that of Rome at their head, adhered to the Athanasian 
dogma of the Nicene creed, which established itself in the 
end as the orthodox Christian belief. 

By another event of his reign, Constantine marked it 
in history with lasting effect. He rebuilt with magnifi- 
cence the Greek city of Byzantium on the Bosporus, trans- 
ferred to it his imperial residence, and raised it to a 
nominal equality with Rome, but to official and practical 
superiority, as the capital of the empire. The old Rome 
dwindled in rank and prestige from that day; the new 
Rome—the city of Constantine, or Constantinople—rose 
to the supreme place in the eyes and the imaginations of 
men. 

That Constantine added the abilities of a statesman to 
the unscrupulous cleverness of an adventurer is not to be 
disputed; but he failed to give proof of this when he 
divided the empire between his three sons at his death. 
The inevitable civil wars ensued, until, after sixteen years, 
one survivor gathered the whole realm under his scepter 
again. He (Constantius), who debased and disgraced 
the church more than his father had done, was succeeded 
by his cousin, Julian, a thoughtful, strong man, who pre- 
ferred the old pagan Greek philosophy to the kind of 
Christianity which he had seen flourishing at the Byzan- 
tine court. He publicly restored the worship of the an- 
cient gods of Greece and Rome; he excluded Christians 
from the schools, and bestowed his favor on those who 
scorned the church; but he entered on no violent persecu- 
tion. His reign was brief, lasting only two years. He 
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perished ina hapless expedition against the Persians, who ~ 


harassed the empire incessantly. 

His successor, Jovian, whom the army elected, died in 
seven months; but Valentinian, another soldier, raised by 
his comrades to the throne, reigned vigorously for eleven 
years. He associated his brother Valens with him in 
the sovereignty, assigning the latter to the east, while he 
took the administration of the west. 

Until the death of Valentinian, the northern frontiers 
of the empire, along the Rhine and the Danube, were well 
defended. Julian had commanded in Gaul, with Paris 
for his capital, six years before he became emperor, and 
had organized its defense most effectively. Valentinian 
maintained the line with success against the Alemanni; 
while his lieutenant, Theodosius, delivered Roman Britain 
from the ruinous attacks of the Scots and Picts. On the 
Danube, there continued to be peace with the Goths, who 
held back all other barbarians from that northeastern 
border. 

But the.death of Valentinian was the beginning of fatal 
calamities. His brother Valens had none of his capa- 
bility or his vigor, and was unequal to such a crisis as now 
occurred. The terrible nation of the Huns, most savage 
of the many Mongolian nomads that have poured into 
eastern Europe, during historic times, from the central 
Asian deserts and steppes, had now overwhelmed the 
Goths, in the country which the latter occupied, north of 
the lower Danube and the Black Sea. Most of the Ostro- 
goths (Eastern Goths) had submitted to them and_re- 
mained in their homes, while the Visigoths (Western 
Goths) took to flight. These fugitive Visigoths begged 
to be permitted to cross the Danube and settle on vacant 
lands in Meesia and Thrace. Valens consented, and the 
whole Visigothic nation, 200,000 warriors, with their 
women and children, passed the river. It is possible that 
they might, by fair treatment, have been converted into 
loyal citizens, and useful defenders of the land. But the 
corrupt officials of the court took advantage of their de- 
pendent state, and wrung extortionate prices from them 
for disgusting food, until they rose in desperation and 
wasted Thrace with fire and sword. Fresh bodies of 
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Ostrogoths and other barbarians came over to join them; 
the Roman armies were beaten in two great battles, and 
Valens, the emperor, was slain. The victorious Goths 
swept on to the very walls. of Constantinople, which they 
could not surmount, andthe whole open country, from the 
Black Sea to the Adriatic, was ravaged by them at will. 

In the meantime, the western division of the empire had 
passed, on the death of Valentinian, under the nominal 
rule of his two young sons, Gratian, aged sixteen, and 
Valentinian II., aged four. Gratian had made an attempt 
to bring help to his uncle Valens ; but the latter fought his 
fatal battle while the boy emperor was on the way, and 
the latter, upon hearing of it, turned back. Then Gratian 
performed his one great act. He sought a colleague, and 
called to the throne the most promising young soldier of 
the day. This was Theodosius, whose father, Count 
Theodosius, the deliverer of Britain, had been put to death 
by Valens, on some jealous accusation, only three years 
before. The new emperor took the east for his realm, 
having Gratian and Valentinian II. for colleagues in the 
west. He checked the ravages of the Goths and restored 
the confidence of the Roman soldiers. Then he brought 
diplomacy to bear upon the dangerous situation, and suc- 
ceeded in arranging a peace with the Gothic chieftains, 
which enlisted them in the imperial service-with forty 
thousand of their men. But they retained their distinctive 
organization, under their own chiefs, and were called 
“fcederati,” or allies. This concession of semi-independ- 
ence to so great a body of armed barbarians in the heart 
of the empire was a fatal mistake, as was proved before 
many years. 

For the time being it secured peace, and gave Theodo- 
sius opportunity to attend to other things. The contro- 
versies of the church were among the subjects of his con- 
sideration, and, by taking the side of the Athanasians, 
whom his predecessor had persecuted, he gave a final vic- 
tory to ‘rinitarianism, in the Roman world. His reign 
was signalized, moreover, by the formal, official abolition 
of paganism at Rome. 

The weak but amiable Gratian, reigning at Paris, lost 
his throne and his life, as the consequence of a revolt 
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which began in Britain and spread to Gaul. The success- 
ful rebel and usurper, Maximus, seemed so strong that 
Theodosius made terms with him, and acknowledged his 
sovereignty for a number of years. But, not content with 
a dominion which embraced Britain, Gaul and Spain, 
Maximus sought, after a time, to add Italy, where the 
youth, Valentinian II., was still enthroned (at Milan, not 
Rome), under the tutelage of his mother. Valentinian 
fled to Theodosius ; the eastern emperor adopted his cause, 
and restored him to his throne, defeating the usurper and 
putting him to death. Four years later Valentinian II. 
died; another usurper arose, and again Theodosius re- 
covered the throne. 

Theodosius was now alone in the sovereignty. The 
empire was once more, and for the last time, in its full 
extent, united under a single lord. It remained so for 
only a few months. At the beginning’ of the year 395 
Theodosius died, and his two weak sons, Arcadius and 
Honorius, divided the perishing empire between them, 
only to augment, in its more venerable seat, the distress 
of the impending fall. 

Arcadius, at the age of eighteen, took the government 
of the east; Honorius, a child of eleven, gave his name 
to the administration of the west. Each emperor was 
under the guardianship of a minister chosen by Theodo- 
sits before he died. Rufinus, who held authority at Con- 
stantinople, was worthless in all ways; Stilicho, who held 
the reins at Milan, was a Vandal by birth, a soldier and 
a statesman of vigorous powers. 

The west seemed more fortunate than the east, in this 
division ; yet the evil days now fast coming near fell crush- 
ingly on the older Rome, while the new Rome lived 
through them, and endured for a thousand years. No 
doubt the empire had weakened more on its elder side; 
had suffered more exhaustion of vital powers. If no 
swarms of barbaric invaders had been waiting and watch- 
ing at its doors, and pressing upon it from every point 
with increasing fierceness, it seems probable that it would 
have gone to pieces ere long through mere decay. And 
if, on the other hand, it could have kept the vigorous life 
of its best republican days, it might have defied Teuton 


STATE OF THE EMPIRE IN THE WEST 
> — 
and Slav forever. But all the diseases, political and social, 
which the republic engendered in itself, had been consum- 
ing the state, with their virulence even increased, since it 
took on the imperial constitution. 

All that imperialism did was to gather waning energies 
in hand, and make the most of them for external use. It 
stopped no decay. The industrial palsy, induced by an 
ever-widening system of slave-labor, continued to spread. 
Production decreased; the sum of wealth shrunk in the 
hands of each succeeding generation; and yet the great 
fortunes and great estates grew bigger from age to age. 
The gulf betweerrrich and poor opened deeper and wider; 
and the bridges once built across it by middle-class thrift 
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had become an unendurable weight ; the provincial munici- 
palities, which had once been healthy centers of a local 
political life, were strangled by the nets of taxation flung 
over them. Men sought refuge even in death from the 
magistracies, which made them responsible to the imperial 
treasury for revenues that they could not collect. Popu- 
lation dwindled, year by year. Recruiting from the body 
of citizens for the common needs of the army became 
more impossible. The state was dependent, at last, on 
barbaric mercenaries of one tribe for its defense against 
barbaric invaders of another; and it was no longer able, 
as of old, to impress its savage servitors with awe of its 
majesty and its name. 

Stilicho, for a time, stoutly breasted the rising flood of 
disaster. He checked the Picts and Scots of northern 
Britain, and the Alemanni and their allies on the frontiers 
of Gaul. But now there arose again the more dreadful 
barbarian host which had footing in the empire itself, and 
which Theodosius had taken into pay. The Visigoths 
elected a king, and were persuaded with ease to carve a 
kingdom for him, out of the domain which seemed wait- 
ing to be snatched from one or both of the feeble mon- 
archs, who sat in mockery of state at Constantinople and 
Milan. Alaric, the new Gothic king, moved first against 
the capital on the Bosporus; but Rufinus persuaded him to 
pass on into Greece, where he went pillaging and destroy- 
ing for a year. 
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Stilicho, the one manly defender of the empire, came 
over from Italy with an army to oppose him; but he was 
stopped on the eve of battle by orders from the eastern 
court, which sent him back, as an officious meddler. This 
act of mischief and malice was the last that Rufinus could 
do. He was murdered, soon afterward, and Arcadius, 
being free from his influence, then called upon Stilicho for 
help. The latter came once more to deliver Greece, and did 
so with success. But Alaric, though expelled from the 
peninsula, was neither crushed nor disarmed, and the east- 
ern court made terms with him, for the moment, by confer- 
ring on him the government of that part of Illyricum which 
nearly coincides with the Servia and Bosnia of the present 
day. He rested there in peace for four years, and then 
he called his people to arms again, and led the whole 
nation, men, women and children, into Italy. The empe- 
ror, Honorius, fled from Milan to Ravenna, which, being 
a safe shelter behind marshes and streams, became the seat 
of the court thereafter for many years. Stilicho, strip- 
ping Britain and Gaul of troops, gathered forces with 
which, at Eastertide in the year 402, and again in the 
following year, he defeated the Goths, and forced them 
to retreat. 

He had scarcely rested from these exertions, when the 
valiant Stilicho was called upon to confront a more sav- 
age leader, Radagaisus by name, who came from beyond 
the lines, with a vast swarm of mixed warriors from many 
tribes pouring after him across the Alps. Again Stilicho, 
by superior skill, worsted the invaders, entrapping them 
in the mountains near Fiesole (modern Florence), and 
starving them there till they yielded themselves to slavery 
and their chieftain to death. 

This was the last great service to the dying Roman 
state which Stilicho was permitted to do. Undermined 
by the jealousies of the cowardly court at Ravenna, he 
seems to have lost suddenly the power by which he held 
himself so high. He was accused of treasonable designs 
and was seized and executed, by the emperor’s command. 

Stilicho dead, there was no one in Italy for Alaric to 
fear, and he returned across the Alps, with the nation of 
the Visigoths behind him. There was no resistance to 
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his march, and he advanced straight upon Rome. He did 
not assail the walls, but sat down before the gates until the 
starving citizens paid him a great ransom in silver and 
gold and precious spices and silken robes. With this 
booty he retired for the winter into Tuscany, where his 
army was swelled by thousands of fugitive barbarian 
slaves, and by reinforcements of Goths and Huns. l'rom 
his camp he opened negotiations with Honorius, demand- 
ing the government of Dalmatia, Venetia and Noricum, 
with certain subsidies of money and corn. The con- 
temptible court, skulking at Ravenna, could neither make 
war nor make concessions, and exhausted the patience of 
the barbarian by its puerilities. He marched again to 
Rome, seized the port of Ostia, with its supplies of grain, 
and forced the helpless capital to join him in proclaiming 
a rival emperor. The prefect of the city, one Attalus, 
accepted the purple at his hands, and played the puppet 
for a few months in imperial robes. But the scheme 
proved unprofitable, Attalus was deposed, and negotia- 
tions were reopened with Honorius. Their only result 
was a fresh provocation which sent Alaric once more 
against Rome, and this time with wrath and vengeance in 
his heart. Then the great, august capital of the world 
was entered, through treachery or by surprise, on the night 
of the 24th of August, 410, and suffered all that the lust, 
the ferocity and the greed of a barbarous army let loose 
could inflict on an unresisting city. It was her first expe- 
rience of that supreme catastrophe of war, since Brennus 
and the Gauls came in; but it was not to be the last. 

From the sack of Rome, Alaric moved southward, in- 
tending to conquer Sicily; but a sudden illness brought 
his career to an end. 

The empire was now like a dying quarry, pulled down 
by fierce hunting packs and torn on every side. The 
Goths were at its throat; the tribes of Germany—Sueves, 
Vandals, Burgundians, Alans—had leaped the Rhine and 


swarmed upon its flanks, throughout Gaul and Spain. 


The inrush began after Stilicho, to defend Italy against 
Alaric and Radagaisus, had stripped the frontiers of 
troops. Sueves, Vandals and Alans passed slowly through 
the provinces, devouring their wealth and making havoc 
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of their civilization as they went. After three years, they 
had reached and surmounted the Pyrenees, and were 
spreading the same destruction through Spain. 

The confederated tribes of the Franks had already been 
admitted as allies into northwestern Gaul, and were set- 
tled there in peace. At first, they stood faithful to the 

Rahs Roman alliance, and valiantly resisted the new invasion ; 
but its numbers overpowered them, and their fidelity gave 
way when they saw the pillage of the doomed provinces 
going on. Presently they joined the barbarous mob, and 
with an energy which secured the lion’s share of plunder 
and domain. 

The Burgundians did not follow the Vandals and 
Sueves to the southwest, but took possession of the left 

Burgundians bank of the middle Rhine, whence they spread gradually 
into western Switzerland and Savoy, and down the valleys 
of the Rhone and Saone, establishing in time an impor- 
tant kingdom, to which they gave their name. 

No help from Ravenna or Rome came to the perishing 
provincials of Gaul in the extremity of their distress; but 
a pretender arose in Britain, who assumed the imperial 
title and promised deliverance. He crossed over to Gaul 

Britain in 407 and was welcomed, with eagerness, both there and 
in Spain, to which he advanced. He gained some suc- 
cess, partly by enlisting and partly by resisting the in- 
vaders; but his career was brief. Other pretenders 
appeared in various provinces of the west ; but the anarchy 
of the time was too great for any authority, legitimate or 
revolutionary, to establish itself. 

And, now, into the tempting country of the afflicted 
Gauls, already crowded with rapacious freebooters, the 
Visigoths made their way. Their new king, Ataulph, or 
Adolphus, who succeeded Alaric, passed into Gaul, but’ 

ac. az,  20t commissioned, as sometimes stated, to restore the im- 
nee perial sovereignty there. He moved with his nation, as 
au) Alaric had moved, and Italy, by his departure, was re- 

lieved ; but Narbonne, Toulouse, Bordeaux, and the Aqui- 

tainian country at large, was soon subject to his command. 

He passed the Pyrenees and entered Spain, where an 

assassin took his life. His successor, Wallia, drove the 

Sueves into tiie mountains and the Vandals into the south ; 
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but did not take possession of the country until a later 
time. The Visigoths, returning to Aquitaine, found 
there, at last, the kingdom which Alaric set out from the 
Danube to seek, and they were established in it with the 
Roman emperor’s consent. It was known as the king- 
dom of Gothia, or Septimania, but is more commonly 
called, from its capital, the kingdom of Toulouse. It occu- 
pied a large part of southwestern Gaul. 

Affairs in the eastern empire had never arrived at so 
desperate a state as in the west. With the departure of 
Alaric, it had been relieved from its most dangerous imme- 
diate foe. There had been tumults, disorders, assassina- 
tions, court conspiracies, fierce religious strifes, and every 
evidence of a government with no settled authority and no 
title to respect; but yet the empire stood and was not yet 
seriously shaken. In 408 Arcadius died. His death was 
no loss, though he left an infant son to take his place; for 
he also left a daughter, Pulcheria, who proved to be a 
woman of rare virtue and talents, and who reigned in her 
brother’s name. 


The terrible Huns, now in Europe, had been driven 
from their ancient seat on the borders of China, about a 
century after the opening of the Christian era, not so much 
by the arms of the Chinese as by those of a rival 
horde. At this time the sovereignty of the emperors was 
acknowledged by subjects or vassals throughout eastern 
Asia, from Korea to Cochin China (Anam), and success- 
ful campaigns had been conducted by their generals as 
far westward as eastern Turkestan. But after the fall 
of the Han dynasty, in A. D. 220, three princes and gen- 
erals divided the empire. 

Buddhism, which had made some converts in China 
before that time, was introduced officially and accepted as 
an authorized religion in the reign of the emperor Mingti, 
of the Han dynasty, who sent envoys into India to obtain 
authentic knowledge of the Buddha and his teaching. 
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It is interesting to note at different periods, and as different 
peoples become prominent in history, the varying fields of action 
and modes of expression that offer opportunities for personal distinc- 
tion to differing characters and powers in men. In the earliest mil- 
lenniums of history names were saved from oblivion by war and by 
monumental building,—rarely otherwise,—and the distinction went 
only tokings. When the Hebrew, the Iranian and the Hindu peoples 
came on the stage they opened new avenues to honor, in religion and 
literature, raising prophets and psalmists to an association with princes 
on the high seats of fame. The Greeks, in their turn, missed relig- 
ion among the ways to personal eminence, but added art and philo- 
sophical thinking, and made literature the broadest path of all. The 
Romans, when they took possession of the historic arena, may be 
said to have dropped art and philosophy again from the practicable 
openings to high distinction, but they made much of law. The 
path of the poet, which they found very late, they preserved but 
briefly, and they did not discover the spiritual eminences of a re- 
ligious life till their career was almost closed. 

With the coming of the new races that took possession of the 
Roman world primitive conditions were brought back. They knew 
little of any distinction except that which glorified their warrior-chiefs. 
In time they were taught reverence for holy men and awe for the 
learned, but that teaching of the Christian church was slow. Mean- 
time their annals and their traditions gave small heed to other per- 
sonages than their monarchs and men of war. 

First in the grim procession of famous chiefs came Attila, the 
terrible Hun, the ‘‘Scourge of God,’’ the Etzel of the Wdelungen- 
lied, the Atli of the E/der Edda, who impressed western Europe with 
a horror and dread that centuries were needed to efface. By reflec- 
tion from the sinister fame of Attila, a last Roman general, Aétius, 
who defeated him at Chalons-sur-Marne, and a strong, impressive 
pope, Leo I., who persuaded the ruthless savage to leave Rome 
unassailed, are given a notability that neither would otherwise have 
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Next, on the darkening medizval scene, appears Clovis (Chlodwig), 
founder of the great dominion of the Franks, on which, as a deter- 
mining base, nearly everything done since, in the political construc- 
tion of continental Europe between the Pyrenees and the Baltic, the 
Adriatic and the English Channel, has been merely modifying work. 
A powerful personality, developed roughly, is manifest in the achieve- 
ments of Clovis; but little is known otherwise of his traits. 

A figure more distinct and much more interesting follows Clovis 
on the stage. It is that of Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, creator of a 
kingdom in Italy which one cannot see overturned without a sigh of 
regret. ‘‘ He added to the daring and energy of a Gothic chief the 
knowledge gained by a civilized education at Constantinople.” ‘‘ If 
Goths were his soldiers, Latins were his counselors and administra- 
tors, and he chose these among the best and ablest of the Latins, — 
men like Boethius, Symmachus and Cassiodorus.’’ His reign of 
thirty-three years, ‘‘stained though it was at its close by strange out- 
breaks of suspicious cruelty, was the first example of a real effort on 
a large scale, made by the Teutonic conquerors, to pass from bar- 
barism to civilization, to create out of their conquests ‘a fatherland, 
a city, and a state. Tradition represented the reign of Theodoric 
as a golden age, and he was celebrated for centuries in the popular 
songs and legends of the whole Teutonic race, as a prince of sur- 
passing wisdom, righteousness and power. He is the Dietrich von 
Berne of the Mibelungenlied and of other Middle High German 
poems, Berne being the name given in High German to Verona, the 
northern capital of the Gothic kingdom. 

In one of the ‘‘ outbreaks of suspicious cruelty ’’ referred to above, 
Theodoric commanded the death of his counselor, Boethius, the last 
of the philosophers of the ancient school. The writings of Boethius, 
especially that on Zhe Consolations of Philosophy, parts of which 
were translated into English by King Alfred.and by the poet Chaucer, 
exercised a great influence in Europe for centuries after his death._ 
Symmachus, the father-in-law of Boethius, shared his fate. Cassi- 
odorus, more fortunate, survived Theodoric many years, and left a 
mass of correspondence which throws valuable light on the conditions 
of the time. 

The kingdom of Theodoric was extinguished in less than a genera- 
tion after he died, its downfall the finale of a thrilling drama of war, 
performed mostly in and around the city of Rome, with its greater 
actors brought from that surviving Roman empire, in the east, which 
had been losing historical influence for the past hundred years. 
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Justinian, the emperor at Constantinople, who then made good his 
pretensions to sovereignty over Italy and the old Rome, is one of the 
important personages of history who command no respect. Without 
breadth of understanding, or notable talent of any kind; without 
courage ; without the least nobility of character ; without even the 
virtue of fidelity to his ministers and friends, — this remarkable mon- 
arch contrived to be served splendidly by an extraordinary generation 
of great soldiers, great jurists, great statesmen, who gave a brilliance 
that was never rivaled while the Byzantine seat of empire stood. 

Belisarius, who performed the most surprising of the military 
exploits of Justinian’s reign, and who ranks nearly or quite with 
Hannibal, among the great soldiers of antiquity, had to bear the most 
shameless ingratitude and jealous ill-treatment at his hands. Itis not 
believed to be true, as tradition represented, that Belisarius became 
a blind beggar before his death ; but the meanness of his imperial 
master appears to have been exaggerated very little in that tale. 
Narses, the eunuch, who succeeded Belisarius in Italy, was not his 
rival in genius, but a commander, nevertheless, of rare powers. 

The rekindled ambitions of the eastern empire in the reign of 
Justinian were soon quenched. Assailed by new and old foes, it 
began, in the first half of the ee 
seventh century, the long struggle Ps. 
in which it defended an outpost i 
of Europe and the Christian world 
against Asiatic Islam, heroically 
and marvelously, for eight hundred 
years. The first hero of that de- 
fense, Heraclius, fought Avars and 
Persians with extraordinary suc- 
cess, but only to open easier paths 
of conquest to the armies of the 
Arabian prophet, then pouring 
into Syria and beginning their irre- 
sistible march. 

Of the character of Mohammed, 
who inspired this new and final 
activity of the Semitic race, in a Makacd 
political-religious movement that From an old print 
has strangely affected the world, it is difficult to form any conception 
that will satisfy one’s mind. His life as disclosed to us gives contra- 
dictory signs, of spirituality and of carnality, of mysticism and of 
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artfulness, of the motives of a religious reformer and the aims of an 
ambitious man. Borrowing from Judaism and from Christianity, he 
framed a religious system that was adapted with perfection to the 
wild Arab nature, centered it in himself, and committed its propa- 
gandism to the sword. In his lifetime it made him both temporal 
and spiritual sovereign of Arabia, and he was planning when he died 
the career of outer conquest that his caliphs (successors) pursued. It 
is probable that the armies of Omar, Ali, Caled and Amru did noth- 
ing that he would not have approved. 

While the missionary warriors of Mohammed were carrying the 
creed of Islam into the heart of 
Asia, into the provinces of the 
eastern empire, and through 
northern Africa into Spain, a 
very different religious movement 
in Europe was deepening and 
broadening the foundations of 
the Christian church. For this 
was the period in which a pas- 
sion for the monastic life, and 
for the founding of convents and 
monasteries, well guided by St. 
Benedict of Nursia, and stim- 
ulated by one of the most earnest 
of popes, Gregory I., called ‘‘the 
Great,’’ became ardent in western 
Europe and a potent historical 

Péee-Gresuns I force. With the rise of the mon- 

From engraving in British Museum asteries came a wakening of 
missionary zeal, which sent Augustine to the south and Aidan to the 
north of England, and which there prepared Boniface for apostolic 
labors that brought half of pagan Germany into the Christian fold. 
Ireland had been Christianized more than a full century before, and > 
filled with flourishing Christian schools, by St. Patrick, a disciple and 
missionary from the British church of Roman times. From the Irish 
church went Columba, to found the Scottish mission and monastery 
at Iona, and thence went Aidan, with other monks, to the Engles of 
Northumbria, where a wonderful work was done. Its fruit was not 
only a quick conversion of the leading English people to Christian 
beliefs, but remarkable beginnings of English learning and literature. 
‘All that was spiritual, poetical and thoughtful in the Engles of the 
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north responded to the teaching of the first Irish missionaries, and 

the monasticism then planted proved most favorable to the refining 

of the rude genius of that race. Poets, scholars and apostles found 

their calling and their preparation in the religious communities that a ee 
rose quickly in the Northumbrian field. Cuthbert, the most lovable 7 

of English saints; Czedmon, who became the first of known English C2dmon, 


3 7th century 
poets ; Bede,— ‘ the venerable Bede,’ as he has always been named eae 
Zi : arne’ 
with reverence ; Alcuin, friend, counselor and teacher of Charle- History of 


eo E 
magne,— these are among the shining names they had placed on the ou 


roll of great Englishmen before the eighth century was closed.”’ 

A few only of many books written by Bede have been preserved ; Bede, A. D. 
but among the few is one, his Ecclesiastical History of England, ©7035 
which has priceless worth. Alcuin went from York to the continent, Oe 
on the invitation of Charlemagne, to become, not only the head of tee ie 
the ‘‘ palace school’’ maintained by that great prince, but to be, in 
the language of Mr. Bryce, ‘‘the prime minister of Charles in mat- 
ters religious and literary.”’ 

And this brings us back to the Franks, who are pursuing their 
masterful career under a new line of kings. Degenerate descend- 
ants of Clovis have been pushed from the throne by a family which 
breeds four generations of powerful men. The series began with Pepin of 
Pepin of Heristal, who reunited the Frank dominion, after a long eo 
period of division, and ruled it as a nominal servant,of the crown. is 
After him came Charles Martel, who, reigning like his father, while ee aa 
appearing to serve, drove the threatening Arabs back to Spain and A. D. 741 
made new conquests in the north; the second Pepin, who established Pepin the 

“ r : n c . Short, died 
a portentous alliance of his family with the papacy, and received its A. D. 768 
permission to take the crown of the Franks to himself ; then Charle- Charte- 
magne,— Charles the Great,— restorer of that lost imperial sover- ee 
eignty, the creation of the Caesars, which western Europe had missed 
and felt the need of since it disappeared from Rome ;—the most 
majestic figure in the history of a thousand years. A man of 
enlightenment beyond his time ; a man who strove after order ina 
disorderly age, and who felt oppressed by the ignorance into which 
the world had sunk; a seeker after learning, a friend and patron of all 
in his day who groped in the darkness and felt their way toward the 
light ;— he was, as Mr. Bryce has said, ‘‘all great things in one,”’ 
and ‘‘so great just because the workings of his genius were so 
harmonious.’’ ‘‘ His legislation, his assemblies, his administrative 
system, his magnificent works, recalling the projects of Alexander 


and Cesar, the zeal for education and literature which he showed in 
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the collection of manuscripts, the founding of schools, the gathering 
of eminent men from all quarters around him, cannot be appreciated 
apart from his position as restorer of the Roman empire.’’ ‘‘ Of 
strength and stature almost superhuman, in swimming and hunting 
unsurpassed, steadfast and terrible in fight, to his friends gentle and 
condescending, he was a Roman, much less a Gaul, in nothing but 
his culture and his schemes of government; otherwise a Teuton. 
Bryce, . . . ei 5 
The Holy ~The center of his realm was the Rhine; his capitals Aachen [Aix- 
Roman Em- a . 
SONA FES AS eee ee _ la-Chapelle] and Engilenheim 
Liat _ [Ingelheim] ; his army Frankish ; 
his sympathies® 4° 2" =) were 
all for the race from which he 
sprang.”’ 

To see ‘‘the most majestic 
figure’’ of the epoch in Charle- 
magne is not to deny a still higher 
place to Alfred, of England, who 
represents greatness of a more 











Alfred the exalted type. The arena of 
Great, A. D. x 

849-901 King Alfred’s life and the com- 

pass of his achievements were 

small compared with Charle- 

: magne’s; but his difficulties de- 

_ manded more of heroic powers, 

“4 and they were blended in his 

Alfred the Great nature with a selflessness and a 

From engraving in Hall Collection saintliness of spirit that have 

never been surpassed. The beautiful and inspiring example of his 

life, devoted unsparingly to thoughtful and patient labors for his 

people, to encourage them, to bring knowledge to them, to secure 

them in social order and public peace, by watchful government and 

just laws, had an influence that augmented all the fruits of his wise 

an, statesmanship. In the judgment of Professor Freeman, Alfred’s 

ret ‘is the most perfect character in history,’’ no other on record having 


ever ‘‘so thoroughly united all the virtues both of the ruler and the 
private man.”’ 

After Charlemagne and Alfred we drop back to a lower plane of 
character in the actors who perform leading parts on the political 
stage. Charlemagne’s imperial dignity, lost by his descendants, 
was revived or renewed in another house. The Germanic crown 
passed from the Franks to their late subjects, the Saxons, and Otho 
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I., the second of the Saxon dynasty, won again from Rome the Otho the 
crown that was supposed to be a symbol of the imperial sovereignty Sore i. 
of the Czsars, joining it to the regal crown of Germany, in an 
association that was maintained for eight hundred and forty-four 
years. Otho was an able and vigorous prince, but he had nothing 
of the largeness and fine grain of mind which interested Charle- 
magne and Alfred in literature and schools, and in the life and 
thought and knowledge of the past. 

In the Gallic part of the old Frank dominion there were begin- 
nings at this time of the evolution of modern France. <A duke of 
Francia and count of Paris, Hugh Capet, elected to a kingship nee eee 
which was hardly more than titular in his day and long after him, 996 : 
was founding, nevertheless, a seat of government and a dynasty 
around which a great and enduring nation grew up. Circumstances 
gave him an historical importance ; but little of distinction is known 
of the man. 

In part of that which time would amalgamate into the nation of 
France, another evolution of immense importance to history was going 
on. It started in the early years of the tenth century, from a seizure of 
territory between the Seine and the Epte, by Rolf or Rollo, the grim pele 
Norse viking ; it produced the powerful duchy of Normandy, and 930) 
the powerful brood of Norman-French, whose bold energy carried 
them wherever adventure and advancement were to be found, and 
whose active brains made them leaders and winners wherever they 
went. Duke Rollo, as the generator of a mighty force in European 
history, is entitled to a marked place in our roll. 

Not for what he did, but for what he was, the roll must include 
another of the same strong Scandinavian race. This was Cnut, or 
Canute, the Danish king who reigned for a score of years in England, Coa 
which his father had invaded and subdued. He began his reign 1035 
barbarously - but everything in his character seemed then to undergo 
a marvelous change. ‘‘He shed his barbarism like a garment ; he 
became merciful, magnanimous, careful of the welfare of his people, foe of 
—a Christian statesman and a patriot king, who won the affection eae 
of his English subjects more than any, after Alfred, of their own 
royal race.”’ 

Not long after the death of Canute the English recovered inde- 
pendence ; but lost it again at the end of a single reign. William, 
the sixth duke of Normandy, known afterward as ‘‘the Conqueror,’’ 
who then subjugated England, overthrowing and slaying its elected Harold, 


. : * died A. D. 
king, the unfortunate Harold, established his possession of the ae 
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throne so securely that his blood is in the veins of English royalty 
to this day. It was an admirable ability in the man, a clear-minded 
sagacity, an immovable resoluteness, that enabled him to accomplish 
one of the few perfect conquests of history ; but nothing else in his 
hard character can be admired. 

The perishable work of the Guiscards, Robert and Roger, his 
fellow Normans of the same gen- 
eration, who went to the battle- 
grounds of southern Italy and 
Sicily and carved a duchy and a 
kingdom for themselves, may have 
been done with equal vigor of will 
and mind, but shows nothing of 
the political foresight that shaped 
William’s constructive plans. 

The restless energy that acted 
in these and other adventures of 
the time was intensified presently 
and moved to a great common 
undertaking, in the Crusades. 
Unchristianized Asia had chal- 
lenged Christian Europe again, as 

Willienl tue@onqucroe it did when the Arabs came out of 

From an ancient effigy their deserts, and Europe, now 

knitted by the ecclesiastical organization of Rome into one religious 
community, ran eagerly to the combat. The new challengers — 
champions of Islam—-were a more formidable force than the 
Arabs; slower in every way, but stronger, weightier, more en- 
during, more to be feared. The heavy Turkish hand which 
Seldjuk, Togrul Beg and Alp Arslan had laid on Western Asia and 
the holy places of the Christian faith was one which an excited 
Christian chivalry might loosen for a time, but would strive in vain 
to cast off. It is possible that a leader like William the Conqueror 
might have used the crusading forces that Europe offered in the 
twelfth century with lasting results, in the Levant ; but no such leader 
appeared. Among the chiefs of the early movements not one could 
dominate the rivalries and jealousies that made valor unavailing. 
In character, Godfrey of Bouillon represents the best leadership 
found in the first crusade ; but he died too soon for much showing of 
his capacity to deal with the situation after Jerusalem had been won. 
Two sovereigns of ability led armies in the third crusade; but 
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Frederick Barbarossa, the em- 
peror, perished on the way, and 
Philip Augustus of France, after 
quarrels with King Richard of 


England, withdrew from the 
movement in disgust. As for 


the famous Richard Cceur de 
Lion, he was only a fighter, with 
scant brains and not much useful 
substance of any kind. The 
two personages that stand out 
with most distinction in the story 
of the early crusades,—one for 
ability and the other for nobility, 
—pbelong, not to the west, but to 
the east. One is the cunning, 
perfidious Byzantine emperor, 
Alexius Comnenus, who plucked 


every turn. 


Henry Il 
From engraving by Vertue 
His whole reign was one of fierce warfare with his own 


subjects, — with the nobles of his immediate kingdom, and with the 


extent. 








Richard 1! 
From eugraving by Vertue 


the best of the fruits of western valor, cheating the crusaders at 


The other is the knightly Saladin, whose magnanimity 


put Christian chivalry to shame. 
The ablest monarch of the 
time, Henry II. of England, 
took no part in the crusades, 
troubles with his turbulent son, 
Richard Cceur de Lion, having 
kept him at home and short- 
ened his life. His reign had 
been a busy one, partly in wars, 
partly in much more useful work, 
England owes to him, more than 
to any other in her history, the 
incomparable system of English 
law and English courts. 
Frederick Barbarossa, the Ger- 
manic king and emperor, had 
more popular fame, and became 
the subject of myth and legend 
in Germany to an unaccountable 
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free cities of Italy, whose liberties he spent his life in attempting 
to destroy. On the other hand, to strengthen himself against the 
‘powerful princes of Germany, he showed favor to the rising cities 
of that country, enlarging their franchises and becoming the chief 
creator of those ‘‘imperial free cities’’ which bore an important part 
in later German history. This was a lasting monument to his 
memory, while the graves and ruins that marked the route of his 
many expeditions into Italy were soon effaced. 

A third contemporary sovereign of note was Philip Augustus of 
France, who began the systematic aggrandizement of the crown at 
the expense of great vassals, which went on through subsequent 
reigns, till a national instead of a feudal monarchy was built up. 
His main achievement was the wresting of Normandy, Brittany and 
Anjou from the evil English king, John. 

John was the ablest of the sons of Henry II. ; but the depravity 
of his nature was a cause of weakness in him, to such a degree that 
he suffered defeat and failure in everything that he touched. He 
lost most of the broad continental dominions of his house; he was 
humbled to disgrace in a quarrel with the pope; and his attempts 
to be a despot in England resulted in the great charter of constitu- 
tional government which his subjects compelled him to sign. 

Europe seems troubled enough in these times, and bleeding 
enough ; but its condition is peace and happiness compared with 
that of central and eastern Asia, where the savage Tatar conqueror 
Temujin, called Genghis Khan, is pursuing his -horrible career, 
butchering millions, and subjugating a vast belt of the continent, 
from Manchuria to Afghanistan. To the eye of a general surveyor 
of history, the empire of Genghis Khan and his son Okkodai, who 
doubled it, seems nothing but a weltering expanse of blood; but 
Mr. Howorth, who has made an elaborate study of Mongol history, 
assures us that the Tatar Napoleon was more than a destructive 
conqueror. ‘In every detail of social and political economy,”’ says 
Mr. Howorth, ‘‘ he was a creator ; his laws and his administrative 
rules are equally admirable and astounding to the student.’’ 

Kublai Khan, a grandson of Genghis, who reigned half a century 
later in the far eastern part of the vast Mongol dominion,—in China, 
that is, and neighboring countries, —had acquired a power, a wealth, 
and a magnificence of state which nothing in Europe seemed to 
match. As described by the adventurous Venetian merchant, Marco 
Polo, who spent some years at his court, its splendors excited the 
imagination of the age, and awoke the lively interest in Cathay 
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and the Indies which, at last, sent Columbus to America and Vasco 
da Gama round the Cape of Good Hope. 

We are now within a period in which the Christian church, organ- 
ized under the headship of its Roman bishop of bishops, the pope, 
and exerting its profoundest influence through innumerable monas- 
teries and convents,—the most powerful agency then working in the 
world,—had raised its clergy to a standing which commanded the 
deference of all orders and ranks, and made the paths to distinction 
through its schools and its offices as inviting as the rougher track- 
ways of politics and war. Conditions had been reached in the 
eleventh century under which an earnest, strong man in the papacy, 
—a man of fearless spirit, of determined will and of clear brain, — 
could make a startling revelation of the power of the church; and 
such a man came to it when the monk Hildebrand was chosen pope, 
in 1073, after he had guided the previous church government from 
Rome for more than a score of years. That he humbled the 
emperor-king of Germany, Henry IV., is not his title to immortality ; 
though that famous scene of the barefooted emperor in the snow at 
Canossa is one that must have stayed long in the memory and im- 
agination of men, at the bottom of the awe with which they contem- 
plated the church and its head. That alone would have had no 
lasting effect ; but Hildebrand (Gregory VII. by official title) impreg- 
nated the papacy with a spirit that has never been lost ; imbued it 
with conceptions of supremacy and authority that are active in it 
yet, and fastened rules of discipline on its policy that have determined 
the whole character of the Roman church. ‘‘ Gregory VII. did not 
aim,’’ says Bishop Creighton, ‘‘at securing the papal monarchy over 
the church ; that had been established since the days of Nicholas I. 
[pope, 858-867]. He aimed at asserting the freedom of the church 
from the worldly influences which benumbed it, by setting up the 
papacy as a power strong enough to restrain church and state 
alike.”’ 

The ideas and aims of Hildebrand were almost realized to the 
full in the next century, so far as concerned a supreme independence 
and power in the papal office, by Innocent III., who was, more 
nearly than any other pope has been, a dictator to western Christen- 
dom, in both spiritual and temporal affairs. ‘If Hildebrand was 
the Julius, Innocent was the Augustus, of the papal empire.”’ 

The exaltation of the church, its prelates and its scholars, is mani- 
fested in and after the eleventh century by a rapid multiplication of 
distinguished clerical names. Bishops and abbots become increas- 
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ingly prominent and influential in all public affairs ; and voices of 
learning and piety rise with more and more of historical distinctness 
from monastic cells and schools. In England, within little more 
than acentury, the archbishopric of Canterbury was held by four men 
who made their office so real a ‘‘ primacy ’’ that they stood, in dignity 
and commanding authority, not much below the kings. Lanfranc 
was the Conqueror’s chief counselor and minister; Anselm, one of 
the founders of scholasticism, gave luster to the primacy in the next 
reigns by his learning, by his piety, and by the resoluteness of his 
opposition to the wicked ‘‘red king’’ ; Becket died tragically in 
contention with Henry II.; and the church extorted from his proud 
adversary a penitential homage at his tomb ; Stephen Langton led 
barons, clergy and people in their rising against Henry’s son, John, 
and won the Great Charter on which constitutional government in 
England was built up. History elsewhere, within the Roman juris- 
diction, became filled hardly less in the same period with high cler- 
ical names. At large, in western Europe, the most commanding 
personality of the time, after Hildebrand passed away, was Bernard, 
abbot of Clairvaux, reformer of monasticism, guardian of church 
orthodoxy, and counselor-in-general to prelates and kings. 

With the birth of the universities came a great educational change, 
which gave teaching a new character and teachers a new standing in 
the world. It signified a freer and larger giving of the instruction 
which the church still conducted, looking less exclusively to the 
preparation of a body of clergy, more to other objects of education ; 
and the lecturers who drew crowds of students were among the most 
famous and influential men of their time. Early and most notable 
of these new missionaries of learning was Abelard, the extraordinary 
young man who could, at the age of twenty-two, set up a school of 
his own, and who fired half the student world of Europe with enthu- 
siasm by his eloquence, his daring ingenuity of logic, and his personal 
charm. 

Following the educational movement, one of spiritual awakening 
occurred. Society became newly impressionable to the influence 
of pure self-forgetful piety, in the lives of such exemplars as St. 
Francis of Assisi and St. Dominic, founders of the mendicant orders of 
Jreres, or friars, known as the Franciscan and Dominican. These 
orders drew many of the finest minds and noblest spirits of the time 
into their ranks. The labor of the Dominicans was devoted largely 
to teaching, and their school at Cologne, under the famous scholar 
and theologian, Albertus Magnus, produced the more renowned 
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Thomas Aquinas, called sometimes ‘‘the angelic doctor,’’ sometimes Thomas 
‘‘the universal doctor,’’ sometimes ‘‘the father of moral philosophy,”’ ae 
— always with superlatives of praise. On their part the Franciscans ogee 
could boast of Roger Bacon, the one real man of science in medizval on ms cies 
times ; but they condemned his 

writings and put him into peni- 
tential confinement for years. 

In one of the intellectual de- 
velopments of these centuries 
the all-controlling church had 
less part, perhaps, than in any 
other. Generally, it was from 
outside of her clerical body that 
the burst of poetical and romantic 
literature, in the eleventh, twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, oc- 
curred. The trouveres, trouba- 
dours, minnesingers, minstrels 
and others who entertained the 
courts and castles of the age with 
song and story, in verse and 
prose, were mostly men of the Chrestien 


St. Francis de Troyes, 
world and not of the church. Of From old engraving, Hall Collection late in 12th 
: : : centur 
the three really eminent poets, Chrestien de Troyes, in France, Walter Map, 


Walter Map, in England, and Wolfram von Eschenbach, in Ger- a » 


many, who are supposed to have ‘‘put the-soul of poetry and pola 


spirituality into the crude legends of King Arthur, as Geoffrey of bach, died 





A. D. 1220 
Monmouth had gathered them up,’’ Walter Map, only, was an eccle- Couey 
onmouth, 
siastic. Wolfram was of noble birth; and so was Walther von early in r2th 
century 


Vogelweide, the best of the German lyrical poets of the same Walther von 
generation. rath-13th 
If we return now to the political arenas, we find in the thirteenth ae 

century a shining period, fertile and fortunate in producing public 
characters of the better stamp. England fared happily in obtaining 

men to carry forward the constitutional work which Langton and his 
colleagues had begun. Simon de Montfort, who came from France, Simon de 
but with English blood in his veins, may not have been wholly eee 
patriotic and unselfish in his aims ; but the value of what he did, in 7765 

its suggestion of a true parliamentary constitution to the able king 

who came soon afterward tothe English throne, is beyond any meas- 


ure inwords. Edward I., realizing with kingly authority the ‘‘ model 
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cus Aurelius, the Roman emperor, and King Alfred of England, are 
the only sovereigns who seem worthy to be compared with him ; and 


even the purity of those rare 
souls is not quite so simple and 
selfless, perhaps, as that which 
shines in the beautiful nature of 
this most Christian king. His 
goodness was of that quality 
which rises to greatness — above 
all other measures of greatness 
in the distinctionof men. It was 
of that quality which even a 
wicked world is compelled to 
feel and to bend to as a power, 
far exceeding the power of state- 
craft and the sword. 

During part of his reign St. 
Louis was contemporary with 
another sovereign of remarkable 
distinction, but singularly con- 
trasted with himself. Of all who 





parliament ’’’ which De Mont- 
fort had planned, deserves to 
be looked upon as the practical 
founder of representative gov- 
ernment, in the form developed 
by the English race, and given 
by it to the civilized world at 
large. In that view his seat of 
honor is next to Alfred’s, in 
the whole line of English kings. 

When Edward I. received 
the English crown, France had 
just buried the saintly Louis 
IX., the noblest and greatest of 
her kings. In the wisdom of 
his government he was hardly 
less eminent than in the purity 
of his character and life. Mar- 








Louis IX (St. Louis) 
From a fresco by Giotto 


ever wore the Germanic imperial crown,— the crown of what Fred- 


erick Barbarossa had named ‘‘The Holy Roman Empire,’’— 
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Frederick II. appears to have been the most brilliant, the most nearly Frederick 
a man of genius in his temperament and his powers. His character ose A.D. 
was not exemplary ; his career was not successful ; in along struggle *9415° 
with the papacy he not only suffered personal defeat, but he left the eae. 
empire a wreck, its prestige as the inheritor of Roman sovereignty Historical 
gone forever ; but his personality is singularly interesting, as that of ae 
a man who seems to be wholly 
modern in mind and spirit, set 
down in medizval times. ‘‘ Fred- 
erick,’’ says Mr. Freeman, ‘‘ be- 
longs to no age; intellectually 
he is above his own age, above 
every age; morally it can hardly 
be denied that he was below his 
age ; but in nothing was he of his 
age.”’ 

-After Frederick II. there was 
no man of much mark on the im- 
perial throne for a number of 
generations ; nor in the kingship 
of Germany, except Rodolph of 
Hapsburg, who never went to 


Rome for the papal coronation. 





Rodolph was a vigorous prince; Frederick Il 
but his chief distinction is from From engraving by J.-Outrier 
his ancestral relation to a family that has won and worn more crowns _Rodolph of 


than ever came to another,— a family of abnormal tentacular ability Bapuee 


to grasp and hold dominions, titles, marriage connections and what- '°” 
ever makes for importance and dignity in the political world. 

The century and more that remains of the epoch we survey was a 
time of turmoil, of violence, of wretchedness, in all social conditions ; 
atime when hard and fierce ambitions prevailed more than commonly 
in public affairs. Christianity and civilization in eastern Europe and 
Asia Minor had to contend again with a new swarming of Turkish 
forces, and Othman, Orkhan, the Amuraths and Mohammeds were Goa 
founding that Ottoman empire which burdens the world to this day. 1326 

For a few years the advance of the Turks was interrupted by the 
demoniac Timour, or Tamerlane, who raged through Asia with a age. 
host of Mongol Tatars, as Genghis Khan had done, but more fero- 74°95 
ciously, if possible, with less achievement of anything but the tracks 
of death and desolation that he marked across the tortured continent, 
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Maid of Orleans. As knightly in spirit as Bayard or Sidney, as pure 
in mind and as perfect in faith as St. Louis, as wise in her simple 
counsels and commands as any statesman could be, the inspired 
peasant girl of Domremy is a heroine more satisfying to the imagina- 


from the Ganges to the Ural Mountains 
and the Mediterranean Sea. 

Large parts of Europe were not much 
happier. France, in a hundred years 
of merciless war, may have suffered 
on the whole even more from the 
wicked ambitions of Edward III. and 
Henry V., of England, than any part 
of Asia suffered from Tatars and 
Turks. England gained finally noth- 
ing but the glory of a few battles that 
were butcheries to the beaten side ; yet 
Edward III. and Henry V. are written 
into English history with gilded names. 

One beautiful gift to history was 
made by the ‘‘ Hundred Years War,’’ 
in the character of Jeanne d’Arc, the 


tion than any ideal creation of ro- 


mance could be. 


As though by a just judgment, 


the English, when driven from 
France, were afflicted for a genera- 
tion with intermittent civil war. 
The ‘‘ Wars of the Roses,’’ a con- 
flict of jealousies and selfish ambi- 


tions in powerful families, show 


nothing to be admired or respected, 
except the faithful courage with 
which Margaret of Anjou fought for 
her demented husband and_ her 
young son. They brought, in the 
first instance, a worthless libertine 
to the English throne, and_ they 
gave a brief and famous but un- 
worthy career to one man, Richard 





Jeanne d’Arc 


Nevil, Earl of Warwick, who might, perhaps, in different circum- 


stances, have left a really distinguished name. 
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Italy, in all parts, was torn by 
quarrels and contests of every kind 
that can arise from the meaner 
passionsof men. At the north yrag- 
ing factions, Ghibelline and Guelf, 
Bianchi and Neri; at the south, in- 
terminable struggles for possession 
of the Neapolitan crown ; at Rome, 
anarchy,—the city abandoned by 
the popes for seventy years, and 
hardly bettered by their return ; 
everywhere the country ravaged 
and pillaged by roving ‘‘ free com- 
panies’’ of hireling soldiers, who 
served the rivalries, the hates, the 
grasping ambitions that were rife 





Petrarch 


on all sides. Out of the welter of From painting by Tofanelli 

anarchy at Rome arose Cola di Rienzi, with enough of high-souled 
ardors for an heroic undertaking, but wanting in that substance of 
character that resists the intoxication of a great momentary success. 
Depraved and corrupted Rome was no more capable of exercising the 





Chaucer 
From portrait by Kramer 


sovereign, the last Byzantine emperor, Constantine XIII., who did 
not yield the city to its Moslem conqueror till he yielded his life. 


freedom or appreciating the order 
which he gave it, for a brief term, 
than he was capable of organizing 
a government that could endure. 

Bohemia became the seat of the 
most hideous of religious civil wars, 
consequent on the martyrdom of 
John Huss, and the Hussite lead- 
ers, Ziska and the warrior-priest 
Procopius, won a fearful renown. 
Hungary, at the same time, fought 
desperately with the advancing 
Turks, and its greatest warrior and 
hero, John Huniades, was winning 
a better fame. 

The closing tragedy of the epoch 
is the fall of Constantinople and the 
heroic death of its last Christian 
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But all this bloody and tem- 
pestuous record belongs only to 
the surface history of Europe 
in the fourteenth century and 
half of the fifteenth. In pain 
and wretchedness for millions it 
went deep at thetime; but there 
was a deeper history, that car- 
ried more of what reached into 
the future of the world. For 
underneath all the turbulence 
and war, there were quicken- 
ings of mind and stirrings of 
spirit that tended rapidly toward 
a great change in the very 
quality of the civilization of man- 
kind, and in the promises it bore. 

Wiclif Wiclif, in England, broke the 
From engraving by White seal of a dead language from the 
Bible, opened it to common reading by translation, and started 
movements of independence in 
thought, both religious and po- 
ne AD: litical, that have been persistent 
1369-1415 from his day. John Huss and 
Jerome of Jerome of Prague carried the 

Prague, died és Series 
A.D.1416 teachings of Wiclif into central 
Europe, at the cost of their lives, 
and the fire of their martyrdom 
was one which cast an awaken- 
ing light on the evil of the tyran- 

nies in the church. 

Some great new inspiration in 
the age appeared, too, in the 
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ree o-. Splendid literature that came al- 
. D. 1265- 

1321 most suddenly from the two lan- 
Petrarch, uages, Italian and Eneli 
AD, suages, an and English, that 
1374 had been slowest in escaping 
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the north, —what a light-giving galaxy they are, shining through they angiana, 
clouds of that storm-beaten fourteenth century, to brighten its dis- ae! Aes 
tressful years! France, a little later, received poetry of the new Gower, 
order from Alain Chartier and from Charles of Orleans; and the vo 1325- 
perfecting of French prose was begun by Froissart, the chronicler, Chartier, 
and by Chartier. A great ballad literature, that sprang from count- be Ae Ds 
less unnamed sources, in all parts of Europe, reached its acme in pryoissart, 
these times ; while the drama, starting far back in earlier centuries, aoe 1337- 
from crude religious representations of miracles and ‘‘ mysteries,”’ 
began to take on a more literary form, in allegorical ‘‘ morality 
plays.”’ 

Before this epoch ended the renaissance of art had been opened Pisano, 

: é : é died A: D. 
fully, and such masters as Nicola Pisano, in sculpture and architec- 1278 
ture, Giotto, in painting, sculpture and architecture, and the Flemish Giotto, 
Van Eycks, Hubert and Jan, in painting, had done their work. Peak ie 

In some of the last years of the epoch Saint Thomas 4 Kempis, ,, een 
the Augustine monk, is believed to have written 7he Jmttation of ae 
Christ,—the book which, more than any other save the Bible, has eee 
been for four centuries and a half a wellspring of spiritual strength Kempis, 


ee died A. D. 
and comfort to meditative souls. 1471 


The period 
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The period of the “ dark ages.”—Differing effects of the barbaric con- 
quest. Last years of the Roman empire in the west: Attila, the Hun.—The 
Vandals in Rome.—End of the western line of emperors. Ostrogothic hing- 
dom of Theodoric: Its brevity.—Hostility of the church. Zhe Roman 
empire in the east: Reign of Justinian.—Belisarius.—Narses.—Recovery of 
Rome and Italy. Britain, and its conquest by German tribes; Roman occu- 
pation and abandonment of the island.—Pict, Scot and Saxon assailants.— 
Conquest by Jutes, Saxons and Engles.—Extinction of Christianity. Spread 
and influence of Monasticism: Irish schools and missions.—Christian mis- 
sionaries in England. The kingdom of the Franks: Conquests of Clovis.— 
The Merovingian dynasty.—Austrasia and Neustria.—Rise of the mayors of 
the palace.—The ancestry of Charlemagne. Mohammed, and the conquests 
of Islam: The Arabian prophet and his religion.—First century of Moham- 
medan conquests.—The Caliphs. China and its neighbors: Taitsong the 
Great. The Roman empire in the east: Its struggle with Persians, Avars 
and Arabs.—Final separation of Rome. J/taly and Rome: Lombard con- 
quest of Italy——How the bishops of Rome acquired authority and power.— 
Their alliance with the chiefs of the Franks. 


In what differing degrees the migrant northern tribes 
which invaded southwestern Europe in the fifth century 
were “‘barbarians,”’ as the Romans styled them, and with 
how much of barbarity their dreadful breaking and over- 
turning of society in Italy, Gaul, Spain, Britain, the Neth- 
erlands, and the provinces along the Danube, was done, 
cannot be told. Except by inference from the conse- 


quences that appeared in later times, there is little on these 


points to be learned. Conjecture and imagination paint 
pictures of “dark ages,” then and after, which may not be 
true; the darkness may have been less and it may have 
been deeper than we surmise; but the very poverty of the 
annals of the period affords proof that a real cloud of great 
darkness did rest upon the land. The state of things for 
some centuries was too disordered, and social conditions 


too nue and depressed, for much historical recording to 
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be done. Something is traceable of the doings of chiefs, 
and of the wars in which new kingdoms were made and 
unmade; but direct information concerning the general 
circumstances of the time,;among the subjugated peoples 
and among their masters, and concerning the relations 
between the two, is seldom to be had. 

It is certain that the circumstances differed widely in 
the several provinces, the experience of Britain, for ex- 
ample, differing greatly from that of Gaul. Parts of Gaul 
and of neighboring districts which came early into the pos- 
session of the Franks appear to have suffered least, while 
Britain suffered most. Old and new—Roman and Teu- 
tonic—institutions and influences seem to have been most 
commingled and interfused in the regions which the 
Franks laid hands on alone. It was there that the result- 
ant conditions appear to have settled soonest to something 
like a permanent state, and that the reorganization of 
European society received its determined moulding into 
the feudal form. On the other hand, it was in Britain 
that Roman civilization perished most entirely, and the 
purest development of Teutonic institutions occurred. 

The little light to be seen anywhere during these dark 
centuries in western Europe glimmers mostly from the 
institutions of the Christian church. The church was 
refined by the trials of the time; its spiritual energies were 
called out; it recognized and accepted a great missionary 
task. If the wild blood of the intrusive barbarians was 
to be tamed, their temper and their manners softened, the 
church must do it, by winning their hearts and command- 
ing their belief. It rose with noble earnestness to the 
occasion, and did a work of real conversion,—rather moral 
and intellectual than purely religious, perhaps,—with ex- 
traordinary success. It made itself the keeper, in its mon- 
asteries and cathedral schools, of all that could be saved 
from the wreck of learning, letters, arts, and the happy 
serenities of life. It preserved, too, and strengthened in 
the world, the precious moral force that acts from an 
authority not dependent on physical power. For that 
spiritual domination which the church established, and 
which centered itself in the bishops of Rome, worked for 
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good in these centuries, by the check that it put on brute 
force in the world. 


Last Years of the Roman empire in the west 
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For some time after the western Roman provinces suc- 
cumbed to the onset of the northern tribes, Italy, the seat 
of the expiring Roman authority, escaped formal subju- 
gation, and the imperial court at Ravenna was not shorn 
of power entirely till half a century after Alaric’s death. 
Honorius, feeble son of the able Theodosius, lived fifteen 
years longer than his brother Arcadius, whose death re- 
lieved the eastern empire in 408. In both parts of the 
empire the removal of nerveless males from the throne 
brought brave and capable women to the front of affairs. 
In the east, Pulcheria, daughter of Arcadius, ruled, first 
as regent for an infant brother, then by the influence of 
her stronger character over him, and finally as empress 
after he died. In the west, Placidia, daughter of Theo- 
dosius and mother of an infant who inherited the throne 
of her brother, Honorius, ruled at Ravenna for a fourth 
of a century in the name of her child. The reign of 
Placidia was stronger than her wretched brother’s had 
been, because she gave loyal support to a valiant and able 
man who stood at her side. Aetius, her minister, did all, 
perhaps, that man could do to hold some parts of Gaul, 
and to play barbarian against barbarian—Hun against 
Goth and Frank—in skillful diplomacy and courageous 
war. But nothing that he won was any lasting gain. 

In his youth, Aetius had been a hostage in the camps of 
both the Goths and the Huns, and had made acquaintances 
among the chieftains of both which served his policy many 


times. He had employed the terrible Huns in the early - 


years of his ministry, and perhaps they had learned too 
much of the weakness of the Roman state. These most 
fearful of all the barbarian peoples then surging in Europe 
had been settled, for some years, in the region since called 
Hungary, under Attila, their most formidable king. Attila 
terrorized all the surrounding lands and exercised a lord- 
ship from the Caspian to the Baltic and the Rhine. The 
imperial court at the east stooped to pay him annual tribute 
for abstaining from the invasion of its domain. But in 
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ATTILA AND THE HUNS 


450, when the regent Pulcheria became empress in the 
east, by her brother’s death, and married a brave old sol- 
dier, Marcian, in order to give him the governing power, 
a new tone was heard in the svoice from Constantinople 
which answered Attila’s deniands. 

The Hun then appears to have seen, that the sinking 
empire in the west offered a more certain victim to his 
terrors and his arms, and he turned them to that side. 
First forming an alliance with the Vandals (who had 
crossed from Spain to Africa and had established a king- 
dom on the Carthaginian ground), Attila led his huge 
army into suffering Gaul. There were Ostrogoths, and 
warriors from many German tribes, as well as Huns, in 
the terrific host; for Attila’s arms stretched far, and his 
subjects were forced to follow when he led. His coming 
into Gaul affrighted Romans and barbarians alike, and 
united them in a common defense. Aetius formed an alli- 
ance with Theodoric, the Visigothic king, and their forces 
were joined by Burgundians and Franks. They met Attila 
near Chalons, and there, on a day in June, A. D. 451, upon 
the Catalaunian fields, was fought a battle that is always 
counted among the few which gave shape to all subsequent 
history. The Huns were beaten back, and Europe was 
saved from the hopeless night that must have followed a 
Tatar conquest in that age. 

Attila retreated to Germany, foiled but not daunted. 
The next year he invaded Italy and laid siege to Aquileia, 
an important city which stood in his path. It resisted for 
three months and was then destroyed. The few inhabit- 
ants who escaped, with fugitives from neighboring ports, 
found a refuge in some islands of the Adriatic coast, and 
formed there a sheltered settlement which grew into the 
great city and republican state of Venice. Aetius made 
strenuous exertions to gather forces for another battle 
with the Huns; but the resources of the empire had sunk 
very low. While he labored to collect troops, the 
effect of a pacific embassy was tried, and it went forth 
to the camp of Attila, led by the venerable bishop of Rome 
—the first powerful pope—Leo I., called the Great. The 
impression which Leo made on the Hunnish king, by his 
venerable presence and by the persuasiveness of his words, 
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appears to have been extraordinary. At all events, Attila 


consented to postpone his designs on Rome; though he 
demanded and received promise of an annual tribute. The 
next winter he died, and Rome was troubled by the Huns 
no more. 

But another enemy came, who rivaled Attila in ruth- 
lessness, and who gave a name to barbarity which it has 
kept to this day. The Vandals, passing from Spain into 
Africa, had made a complete conquest of the old Cartha- 
ginian territory, between the years 429 and 439, and had 
established their kingdom there. The Vandal king, 
Genseric, a peculiarly ruthless barbarian, now swept the 
Mediterranean with a piratical fleet. Boldly sailing up 
the Tiber, he found the Roman capital powerless to resist 
his attack. The venerable Pope Leo again interceded for 
the city, and obtained a promise that captives should not 
be tortured nor buildings burned,—which was the utmost 
stretch of mercy that the Vandal could afford. Once 
more, then, was Rome given up, for fourteen days and 
nights, to pillage and the horrors of barbaric debauch. 
“Whatever had survived the former sack,—whatever the 
luxury of the Roman patriciate, during the intervening 
forty-five years, had accumulated in reparation of their 
loss,—the treasures of the imperial palace, the gold and 
silver vessels employed in the churches, the statues of 
pagan divinities and men of Roman renown, the gilded 
roof of the temple of Capitolian Jove, the plate and orna- 
ments of private individuals, were leisurely conveyed to 
the Vandal fleet and shipped off to Africa.” 

The Vandal invasion had been preceded, in the same 
year, by a palace revolution which brought the dynasty of 


Theodosius to an end. Placidia was dead, and her un- - 


worthy son, Valentinian III., provoked assassination by 
dishonoring the wife of a wealthy senator, Maximus, who 
mounted to his place. Maximus was slain by a mob at 
Rome, just before the Vandals entered the city. The 
empire in the west was now without a head, and the throne 
without an heir. In former times, the senate or the army 
would have filled the vacant imperial seat; now, it was a 
barbarian monarch, Theodoric, the Visigothic king, who 
made choice of a successor to the cesars. He named a 
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Gallic noble, Avitus by name, who had won his esteem, 
and the nomination was confirmed by Marcian, emperor in 
the east. 

But the influence of Theodoric in Roman affairs was 
soon rivaled by that of Count Ricimer, another Goth, or 
Sueve, who held high command in the imperial army, and 
who resented the elevation of Avitus. The latter was 
deposed, after reigning a single year, and Majorian, a 
soldier of really noble and heroic character, was promoted 
to the throne. He was too great and too sincere a man 
to be Ricimer’s tool, and the same hand which raised him 
threw him down, after he had reigned four years. He 
was in the midst of a powerful undertaking against the 
Vandals when he perished. Majorian was the last em- 
peror in the western line who deserves to be named. 

Ricimer ruled Italy, with the rigor of a despot, under 
the modest title of patrician, until 472. His death was 
followed by the rise of another genera! of the barbarian 
troops, Orestes, to like autocracy, and he, in turn, gave 
way toa third, Odoacer, who slew him and took his place. 
The creatures, half a dozen in number, who put on and put 
off the purple robe, at the command of these adventurers, 
who played with the majesty of Rome, need no further 
mention. The last of them was Romulus Augustulus, 
son of Orestes, who escaped his father’s fate by resigning 
the throne. 

Romulus Augustulus was the last Roman emperor in 
the west, until Charlemagne revived the title, three cen- 
turies and a quarter later. “The succession of the western 
emperors came to an end, and the way in which it came to 
an end marks the way in which the names and titles of 
Rome were kept on, while all power was passing into the 
hands of the barbarians. The Roman senate voted that 
one emperor was enough, and that the eastern emperor, 
Zeno, should reign over the whole empire. But at the 
same time Zeno was made to intrust the government of 
Italy, with the title of patrician, to Odoacer. ; 
Thus the Roman empire went on at Constantinople, or 
New Rome, while Italy and the Old Rome itself passed 
into the power of the barbarians. Still the Roman laws 
and names went on, and we may be sure that any man in 
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Italy would have been much surprised if he had been told 
that the Roman empire had come to an end.” 

The government of Odoacer, who ruled with the author- 
ity of a king, though pretending to kingship only in his 
own nation, was firm and strong. Italy was better pro- 
tected from its lawless neighbors than it had been for 
nearly a century before. But nothing could arrest the 
decay of its population—the blight that had fallen upon its 
prosperity. Nor could that turbulent age afford any term 
of .peace that would be long enough for even the begin- 
ning of the cure of such maladies and such wounds as had 
brought Italy low. For seventeen years Odoacer ruled; 
and then he was overthrown by a new kingdom-seeking 
barbarian, who came, like Alaric, out of the Gothic swarm. 


The Ostrogothic kingdom of Theodoric 
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The Ostrogoths had now escaped, since Attila died, 
from the yoke of the Huns, and were prepared, under an 
able and ambitious young king, Theodoric, to imitate the 
career of their cousins, the Visigoths. Having troubled 
the eastern court until it stood in fear of him, Theodoric 
asked for a commission to overthrow Odoacer, in Italy, 
and received it from the emperor’s hand. Thus empow- 
ered by one still recognized as lawful lord on both sides 
of the Adriatic, Theodoric crossed the Julian Alps with 
the families of his nation and their household goods. 
Three battles made him master of the peninsula and de- 
cided his rival’s fate. Odoacer held out in Ravenna for 
two years and a half, and surrendered on a promise of 
equal sovereignty with the Ostrogothic king; but Theo- 
doric did not scruple to kill him with his own sword, at 
the first opportunity which came. 


In that act, the native savagery in Theodoric broke ~ 


loose; but through most of his life he kept his passions 
tamed, and exhibited the character of a civilized statesman 
and king. He gave Italy peace, security and substantial 
justice for thirty years, and “seems in many ways like a 
first sketch of Charlemagne.” 

With little war, Theodoric extended his dominion 
northward to the Danube and westward beyond the 
Rhone; and, in addition to his own, he governed the ad- 
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joining Visigothic realm, as guardian of his grandson, its 
young king. But the dominion of the wise Ostrogoth was 
not destined to endure. One who lived the common meas- 


ure of life might have seen the beginning of it and the end. 4 


It vanished in one quarter of a century after he who 
founded it was laid in his great tomb at Ravenna, leaving 
nothing to later history that can be counted as a survival 
of it,—not even a known remnant of the Ostrogothic race. 
Powerful influences were against it from the first, and 
they were influences which proceeded mischievously from 
the Christian church. Had the Goths been pagans, the 
church might have turned a kindly face to them, and 
wooed them to conversion as she wooed the Franks. But 
they were Christians of a heretic stamp, and the orthodox 
Christianity of Rome held them in deadly loathing. While 
still beyond the Danube, they had received the faith from 
an Arian apostle, at the time of the great conflict of Atha- 
nasius against Arius, and were stubborn in the rejection 
_of trinitarian dogma. Hence the church in the west was 
never reconciled to the monarchy of Theodoric in Italy, 
nor to that of the Visigoths at Toulouse; and its hostility 
was the ultimate cause of the failure of both. 
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The Roman empire in the east 


To understand the events which caused the fall of the 
Ostrogothic power, we must turn back for a moment to 
the empire in the east. Marcian, whom Pulcheria, the 
wise daughter of Arcadius, made emperor by marrying 
him, died in 457, and Aspar, the barbarian who com- 
manded the mercenaries, selected his successor. Aspar 
chose his own steward, one Leo, who proved to have more 
independence than his patron expected, and who succeeded 
in destroying the latter. After Leo I. came his infant 
grandson, Leo II., whose father, an Isaurian chieftain, 
took his place when he died, within the year. The 
Isaurian assumed a Greek name, Zeno, and occupied the 
throne—with one interval of flight and exile for twenty 
months—during seventeen years. When he died, his 
widow gave her hand in marriage to an excellent officer 
of the palace, Anastasius by name, and he was sovereign 
of the empire for twenty-seven years. 
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After Anastasius, came Justin I. born a peasant in 
Dacia (modern Roumania), but advanced as a soldier to 
the command of the imperial guards, and thence to the 
throne. He had already adopted and educated his nephew, 
Justinian, and before dying, in 527, he invested him with 
sovereignty as a colleague. The reign of Justinian was 
the most remarkable in the whole history of the empire in 
the east. In modern esteem the reign of Justinian owes 
its greatest fame to the noble collection of Roman laws 
which was made, in the Pandects and the Code, under the 
direction of the wise and learned Tribonian. Transiently 
it was glorified by conquests that bore a likeness to the 
march of the resistless legions of ancient Rome; and the 
{aureled names of Belisarius and Narses claimed a place on 
the columns of victory with the names of Czsar and 
Pompeius. But the splendors of the reign were much 
more than offset by miseries and calamities of the darkest 
kind. 

“The reign of Justinian, from its length, its glory and. 
its disasters, may be compared to the reign of Louis XIV., 
which exceeded it in length, and equaled it in glory and 
disaster. . . . He extended the limits of his empire; 
but he was unable to defend the territory he had received 
from his»predecessors. Every one of the thirty-eight 
years of his reign was marked by an invasion of the bar- 
barians; and it has been said that, reckoning those who 
fell by the sword, who perished from want, or were led 
into captivity, each invasion cost 200,000 subjects to the 
empire. Calamities which human prudence is unable to 
resist seemed to combine against the Romans, as if to 
compel them to expiate their ancient glory. . . . So 
that the very period which gave birth to so many monu- 
ments of greatness, may be looked back upon with horror, 
as that of the widest desolation and the most terrific mor- 
tality.” 

The first and longest of the wars of Justinian was the 
Persian war, which he inherited from his predecessors, 
and which scarcely ceased while the Persian monarchy 
endured. It was in these Asiatic campaigns that Belisa- 
rius began his career. But the first great achievement of 
that remarkable commander was the overthrow and ex- 
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tinction of the Vandal power in Africa, and the restora- 
tion of Roman authority (the empire of the new Rome) 
in the old Carthaginian province. He accomplished this 
with a comparatively small force, and was recalled by his 
jealous lord on the instant.of his success. 

But the ambition of Justinian was whetted by this mar- 
velous conquest, and he promptly projected an expedition 
against the kingdom of the eastern Goths. The successor 
of Theodoric was a child of ten years, his grandson, whose 
mother reigned in his name. Amalsuentha, the queen- 
regent, was a woman of highly cultivated mind, and she 
offended her subjects by too marked a Romanization of 
her ideas. Her son died in his eighteenth year, and she 
associated with herself on the throne the next heir to it, 
a worthless nephew of Theodoric, who was able, in a few 
weeks, to strip her power from her and consign her to 
a distant prison, where she was put to death. She had 
opened negotiations with Justinian for the restoration of 
-his supremacy in Italy,and the ambitious emperor assumed 
with eagerness a right to avenge her deposition and death. 
The fate of Amalsuentha was his excuse, the discontent 
of Roman orthodoxy with the rule of the heretic Goths 
‘was his encouragement, to send an army into Italy with 
Belisarius at its head. 

First taking possession of Sicily, Belisarius landed in 
Italy in 536, took Naples and advanced on Rome. An 
able soldier, Vitiges, had been raised to the Gothic throne, 
and he evacuated Rome in December ; but he returned the 
following March and laid siege to the ancient capital, 
which Belisarius had occupied with a moderate force. It 
was defended against him for an entire year, and the 
strength of the Gothic nation was consumed on the outer 


side of the walls, while the inhabitants within were wasted }x 


by famine and disease. The Goths invoked the aid of the 
Franks in Gaul, and those fierce warriors, crossing the 
Alps, assailed both Goths and Greeks, with indiscriminate 
hostility, destroyed Milan and Genoa, and mostly perished 
of hunger before they retreated from the wasted Cisalpine 
country. 

Released from Rome, Belisarius advanced in his turn 
against Ravenna, and took the Gothic capital, making 
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Vitiges a prisoner. His reward for these successes was 
a recall from command. The jealous emperor could not 
afford his generals too much glory at a single winning. 
As a consequence of his folly, the Goths, under a new 
king, Totila, were allowed to recover so much ground in 
the next four years that, when, in 544, Belisarius was sent 
back, almost without an army, the work of conquest had 
to be done anew. Rome was still held against Totila, 
who besieged it, and the great general went by sea to its 
relief. He forced the passage of the Tiber, but failed, 
through the misconduct of the commander in the city, to 
accomplish an entry, and once more the great capital was 
entered and yielded to angry Goths. They spared the 
lives of the few people they found, and the chastity of the 
women ; but they plundered without restraint. 

Totila commanded the total destruction of the city; but 
his ruthless hand was stayed by the remonstrances of Beli- 
sarius. After demolishing a third of the walls, he with- 
drew towards the south, dragging the few inhabitants 
with him, and Rome is said to have been an unpeopled 
solitude for forty days. The scene which this offers to 
the imagination comes near to being the most impressive 
in history. At the end of forty days the city was entered 
by Belisarius, who repaired the walls, collected his forces, 
and repelled a fresh attack by the Goths. 

But again Belisarius was recalled by a mean and jealous 
court, and again the Gothic cause was reanimated and re- 
stored. Rome was taken again from its feeble garrison, 
and this time it was treated with respect. Most of Italy 
and Sicily, with Corsica and Sardinia, were subdued by 
Totila’s arms, and that king, now successful, appealed to 
Justinian for peace. It was refused, and in 552 a vigor- 
ous prosecution of the war was resumed, under a new com- 
mander—the remarkable eunuch Narses, who proved him- 
self to be one of the masters of war. Totila was defeated 
and slain in the first battle of the campaign; Rome was 
again beleaguered and taken; and the last blow needed to 
extinguish the Gothic kingdom in Italy was given the fol- 
lowing year, when Totila’: s successor, Teia, ended his life 
on another disastrous field. 

Italy was restored for the moment to the empire, and 
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was placed under the government of an imperial viceroy, 
called exarch, which high office the valiant Narses was 
the first to fill. His successors, known in history as the 
exarchs of Ravenna, resided in that capital for a long 
period, while the arm of their authority was shortened 
steadily by the conquests of new invaders, whose story is 

yet to be told. 


Leaving Italy and Rome, once more in the imperial fold, 
but mere provinces now of a distant and alienated sov- 
ereignty, it is necessary to turn back to the west, and 
glance over the regions in which, when we looked at them 
last, the institutions of Roman government and society 
were being dissolved and broken up by flood upon flood 
of barbaric invasion from the Teutonic north. 

Beginning at the farthest western province of the 
Roman dominion, we find that the island of Britain was 
abandoned, practically, by the imperial government, after 
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island, casting off their allegiance to Honorius, chose one 
of their number, who bore the fortunate name of Con- 
stantine, proclaimed him emperor, and followed him to 
the continent, where he exercised some authority for a 
time, but perished in the end. Of the condition of Britain 
at that time, when its inhabitants appear to have been left 
to their own government and their own defense, there is 
little known. Indeed, a strange obscurity rests on the 
whole period of the Roman rule. Except in what relates 
to the fighting, by which the southern part of the island 
was subdued and then defended against the unconquered 
tribes in the north, British history in that time is almost 
as blank as before the Romans came. 

In language, and probably in race (at least mostly), the 
inhabitants of Britain, when the Romans came, were kin- 
dred to the continental Gauls, all belonging to what has 
been known as the Celtic section of mankind. Two tribal 
groups from that section are supposed to have passed over 
from the continent to the British islands at different times. 
One, distinguished as the Gael, has left its descendants in 

.the Scottish highlands and islands, and in Ireland and 
the Isle of Man; the other, called Brython, which gave 
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Britain its name, is now represented by the people of 
Wales. The Brythonic tribes in southern Britain were 
subdued; the Gaelic tribes of the north had retreats in 
the mountains which the Romans could not reach. All 
attempts to subjugate the latter were given up at last, and 
great walls were built, from the Solway to the Tyne and 
from the Forth to the Clyde, to protect Roman Britain 
from their attacks. The unsubdued part of the island 
was called Caledonia by the Romans; but its wild people 
they named Picts, signifying that these latter were still 
so savage that they painted their faces when they went to 
war. Ireland, which the Roman arms never reached, was 
then known as Scotia and its people as Scotti, or Scots. 
In the fourth century, a large migration of the Scots of 
Ireland into western Caledonia reinforced the assailants 
of Roman Britain, and resulted, long afterward, in giving 
the name Scotland to the country that bears it now. 

South of the walls, Britain was occupied by the Romans 
for about three centuries and a half. That they really 
occupied the country,—that they established themselves 
and their civilization in it,—is attested by many remains 
of their cities and city walls, their elegant country resi- 
dences, their great roads, and broken relics of their handi- 
crafts and arts; but they tell us, in the literature we have 
received from them, almost nothing about the province 
and its people, or concerning Roman life in it, or indica- 
tive of the relations between their subjects and themselves. 
It is certain that Christianity made its way into the island 
at an early time; but how far it reached the natives and 
how many Christian churches were planted, is quite un- 
known. 

For about forty years after the last Roman soldiers left 
the island, the Britons and the remaining Roman residents 
fought off, not only invading Picts and Scots from the 
north, but also a swarm of ruthless pirates, which the tribes 
of northwestern Europe had begun to launch upon the Ger- 
man or North Sea. The most cruel and terrible of these 
ocean freebooters were the Saxons, of the Elbe, and they 
gave their name for a time to the whole. Their destructive 
raids upon the coasts of Britain and Gaul had commenced 
more than a century before the Romans withdrew their 
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legions, and that part of the British coast most exposed 
to their ravages was known as the Saxon Shore. At last, 
the incessant attacks of the Picts and Scots wore out the 
confidence of the Britons in themselves, and they made 
the fatal mistake of seeking help from their other enemies, 
whe scourged them from the sea. Their invitation was 
given, not to the Saxons, but to a band of Jutes—warriors 
from the Danish peninsula in which they have left their 
name. 

The Jutes landed at Ebbsfleet, in the Isle of Thanet, 
with two chiefs, Hengest and Horsa, at their head. They 
came as allies, and fought by the side of the Britons 
against the Picts with excellent success. Then came quar- 
rels, and presently the arms of Hengest and Horsa were 
turned against their employers. Ten years later the Jutes 
had secure possession of the part of Britain now called 
Kent, and Hengest was their king, Horsa having fallen in 
the war. This was the beginning of the transformation 
of Roman-Celtic Britain into the Teutonic England of 
later history. 

The success of the Jutes drew their cousins and piratical 
comrades, the Saxons and the Engles, to seek kingdoms 
in the same rich island. The Saxons came first, landing 
near Selsey, in 477, and taking gradual possession of a 
district which became known as the kingdom of the South 
Saxons, or Sussex. The next invasion was by Saxons 
under Cerdic, and Jutes, who joined to form the kingdom 
of the West Saxons, or Wessex, covering about the terri- 
tory of modern Hampshire. So much of their conquest 
was complete by the year 519. At about the same time, 
other colonies were established and gave their names, as 
East Saxons and Middle Saxons, to the Essex and Middle- 
sex of modern English geography. 

A third tribe from the German shore, the Engles or 
Angles, now came to take their part in the conquest of the 
island, and these laid their hands upon kingdoms in the 
east and north of England, so much larger than the modest 
Jute and Saxon realms in the south that their name fixed 
itself, at last, upon the whole country, when its older name 
of Britain was lost. Northumberland, which stretched 
from the Humber to the Firth of Forth, Mercia, which 
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covered at one time the whole middle region of England, 
and East Anglia, which became divided into the two 
English counties of Norfolk (North-folk) and Suffolk 
(South-folk), were the three great kingdoms of the 
Engles. 

Before the end of the sixth century, almost the whole 
of modern England, and part of Scotland, on its eastern 
side, as far to the north as Edinburgh, was in possession 
of the German invaders. They had not merely subdued 
the former possessors,—Britons and Roman provincials 
(if Romans remained in the island after their domination 
ceased ),—but, in the judgment of the best investigators 
of the subject, they had practically swept them from all 
the parts of the island in which their own settlements were 
made. That is to say, the prior population was either 


. exterminated by the merciless swords of these Saxon and 


English pagans, or was driven into the mountains of 
Wales, into the peninsula of Cornwall and Devon, or into 
the Strathclyde corner of Scottish territory,—in all which 
regions the ancient British race has maintained itself to 
this day. Few signs of its existence remain elsewhere in 
England,—in language, or in local names, or in institu- 
tions, or in survivals of any other kind; which seems to 
show that the inhabitants were effaced by the conquest, 
as the inhabitants of Gaul, of Spain, and of Italy, for ex- 
ample, were not. 

The new society and the new states which now arose on 
the soil of Britain, and began to shape themselves into the 
England of the future, were as purely Germanic as if they 
had grown up in the Jutish peninsula or on the Elbe. 
The institutions, political and social, of the immigrant 
nations had been modified by changed circumstances, but 
they had incorporated almost nothing from the institutioris 
which they found existing in their new home and which 
they supplanted. Broadly speaking, little or nothing 
Roman or Celtic entered into them. They were con- 
structed on German lines throughout. 

The Saxons and their kin when they entered Britain 
were more unmitigated barbarians than most of the Teu- 
tonic tribes which overwhelmed the continental provinces 
of Rome had been. The Goths had been influenced for 
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quite a period by Roman civilization, and had nominally 
accepted Christian precepts and beliefs, before they took 
arms against the empire. The Franks had been allies of 
Rome and in contact with the refinements of Roman Gaul, 
for a century or two before they became masters in that 
province. Most of the other nations which transplanted 
themselves in the fifth century, from beyond the Rhine 
to new homes in the provinces of Rome, had been-living 
for generations on the borders of the empire, or near ; had 
acquired some acquaintance, at least, with the civilization 
which they did not share, and conceded to it a certain 
respect ; while some of them had borne arms for the em- 
peror and taken his pay. But the Saxons, Engles and 
Jutes had been remote from every influence or experience 
of the kind. They knew the Romans only as rich stran- 
gers to be plundered and foes to be fought. Christianity 
represented nothing to them but an insult to their gods, 
and was destroyed. There seems to be little doubt, 
therefore, that the civilizing work which Rome had done 
in western Europe was obliterated nowhere else so ruth- 
lessly and so wantonly as in Britain. 

Throughout the seventh and eighth centuries, the kings 
of the several English monarchies were struggling with 
one another for a supremacy that was won, at last, by the 
West Saxon king, named Egbert, who annexed Sussex, 
Essex and Kent, to his immediate dominion, and was 
acknowledged as over-lord by the under-kings of Mercia, 
Fast Anglia and Northumbria, and by the British princes 
of Wales. 
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Before this time, monasticism had become the main 
Christianizing and civilizing influence in the barbarized 
west of Europe. It was not of Christian origin; for every 
earnest religious movement, — Brahmanism, Buddhism 
and Judaism,—had developed the practice of self-denial, 
mortification and suppression of natural desires, with es- 
cape from the pleasures and enticements of the world, and 
thus had produced its hermits and monks. Ascetic prac- 
tices began early among Christians, but the first eremite 
or hermit, so far as known positively, was St. Anthony, 
of Egypt, who retired into the desert, about the middle of 
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the third century, to devote himself wholly to religious 
meditation and prayer. In the course of his long life he 
acquired great fame as a saintly man, and his example 
was followed by many. Within a century the deserts of 
upper Egypt were reported to be filled with pious recluses, 
of both sexes, either living in solitude (anchorites) or 
gathered in communities (cenobites) around some famous 
holy man whose life they imitated or whose directions they 
obeyed. From these latter rose the monasteries, which 
sprang up, east and west, in the course of the centuries fol- 
lowing. Their spread in western Europe became rapid 
after Benedict of Nursia, in Italy, had founded a famous 
monastery-at Monte Cassino, and had established rules 
which made it an accepted pattern of monastic life. Fora 
long period, nearly all western monasteries were known as 
Benedictine, being under St. Benedict’s rule. Gregory 
the Great, who became pope in 590, was a Benedictine 
monk, and used his influence to promote the growth of 
monastic institutions and to stimulate their agency in mis- 
sionary work. At about the same time, they began to be 
utilized as seats of teaching and learning, and an inval- 
uable service was rendered to barbarized Europe by their 
quiet schools. 

Singularly enough, this educational service of the mon- 
asteries was developed at an early day most remarkably 
in remote Ireland, which the Romans and their culture 
never reached. Christianity had no planting in that island 
until the early part of the fifth century, when St. Patrick, 
supposed to have been a missionary from the then existing 
British church, began labors which had astonishing suc- 
cess. Irish churches and monasteries multiplied with 
rapidity, and the latter became famous among the schools 
of the age, while Irish missionaries were the most ardent 
workers in pagan fields. 

That heathenized England recovered something of 
Christian culture in the seventh and eighth centuries was 
due in the main to Irish missionaries and monks. They 


came to the heathen Engles of Northumbria somewhat. 


later than the famous mission of St. Augustine to the 
heathen Jutes of Kent, but their work had a deeper effect. 
It may be that the Engles were more receptive, intellectu- 
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ally, than the other English tribes,—more open by nature 
to these warm-hearted Celtic teachers, who drew the 
thoughtful and the gentler spirits among them “into quiet 
monasteries, taught them, letters, and showed them the 
beauty of a peaceful and ‘pious life.” 


In Gaul, meanwhile, and in southwestern Germany, the 
Franks had become the dominant power. They had 
moved tardily to the conquest, but when they moved it 
was with rapid strides. While they dwelt along the lower 
Rhine, they were in two divisions: the Salian Franks, who 
occupied, first, the country near the mouth of the river, 
and then spread southwards, to the Somme, or beyond ; 
and the Ripuarians, who lived farther up the Rhine, in the 
neighborhood of Cologne, advancing thence to the 
Moselle. In the later part of the fifth century a Roman 
patrician, Syagrius, still exercised some kind of authority 
in northern Gaul; but he was defeated at last and over- 
thrown by Chlodvig, or Clovis, the chief of the Salian 
Franks. Ten years later, Clovis, leading both the Salian 
and the Ripuarian Franks in an attack upon the German 
Alemanni, beyond the upper Rhine, subdued that people 
completely, and took their country. Their name survived, 
and adhered to the whole people of Germany, whom the 
Franks and their successors the French have called Alle- 
mands to this day. 

After his conquest of the Alemanni, Clovis, who had 
married a Christian wife, accepted her faith and was bap- 
tized, with three thousand of his chief men. The pro- 
fessed conversion was as fortunate politically for him as 
it had been for Constantine. He adopted the Christianity 
which was that of the Roman church—the Catholic Chris- 
tianity of the Athanasian creed—and he stood forth at 
once as the champion of orthodoxy against the heretic 
Goths and Burgundians, whose religion was looked upon 
as poisoned by the condemned doctrines of Arius. The 
blessings, and the more substantial endeavors, of the 
Roman church were on his side, when he attacked the Bur- 
'eundians and made them tributary, and when, a few years 
later, he expelled the Goths from Aquitaine and drove 
them into Spain. Beginning, apparently, as one of several 
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chiefs among the Salian Franks, he ended his career as 
sole king of the whole Frank nation, and master of all 
Gaul except a Gothi¢ corner of Provence, with a consider- 
able dominion beyond the Rhine. 

But Clovis left his realm to four sons, who divided it 
into as many kingdoms, with capitals at Metz, Orleans, 
Paris, and Soissons. There was strife and war between 
them, until one of the brothers, Lothaire, united again the 
whole kingdom, which, meantime, had been enlarged by 
the conquest of Thuringia and Provence, and by the ex- 
tinction of the tributary Burgundian kings. When he 
died, his sons rent the kingdom again, and warred with 
one another, and once more it was brought together. Says 
Hallam: “It is a weary and unprofitable task to follow 
these changes in detail, through scenes of tumult and 
bloodshed, in which the eye meets with no sunshine, nor 
can rest upon any interesting spot. It would be difficult, 
as Gibbon has justly observed, to find anywhere more vice 
or less virtue.” 

But, as Dean Church has remarked, the Franks were 
maintained in their ascendancy by the favor of the clergy 
and the circumstances of their position, despite their divi- 
sions and the worthless and detestable character of their 
kings, after Clovis. ‘They occupied a land of great nat- 
ural wealth, and great geographical advantages, which 
had been prepared for them by Latin culture; they inher- 
ited great cities which they had not built, and fields and 
vineyards which they had not planted; and they had the 
wisdom, not to destroy, but to use their conquest. They 
were able with singular ease and confidence to employ and 
trust the services, civil and military, of the Latin popula- 


tion. . . . The bond between the Franks and the~- 


native races was the clergy. . . . The forces of the 
whole nation were at the disposal of the ruling race; and 
under Frank chiefs, the Latins and Gauls learned once 
more to be warriors.” This no doubt suggests a quite 
true explanation of the success of the Franks; but too 
much may easily be inferred from it. It will not be safe 
to conclude that the Franks were always the protectors of 
civilization in Gaul, and laid no destroying hands upon it. 
We shall see presently that it sank to a very darkened state 
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under the rule of the successors of Clovis (whose dynasty 
is known as the Merwing or Merovingian, from the name 
of a remoter ancestor) ; though the eclipse was less com- 
plete than in some other ofthe barbarized provinces of 
Rome. 4 

The division in the Frankish dominion which marked 
itself deeply and became permanent was that which sep- 
arated the east kingdom, or Austrasia, from the west king- 
dom, or Neustria. In Austrasia, the Germanic element 
prevailed; in Neustria, the Roman and Gallic survivals 
entered most largely into the new society. Austrasia 
widened into the Germany of later history; Neustria into 
France. In both these kingdoms, the Frankish kings sank 
lower and lower in character, until their name of Mero- 
vingians became a byword for worthlessness and sloth. 
In each kingdom there arose, beside the nominal monarch, 
a strong minister, called the major domus, or mayor of 
the palace, who exercised the real power and governed in 
the king’s name. During the last half of the seventh cen- 
tury, the Austrasian mayor, Pepin of Heristal, and the 
Neustrian mayor, Ebroin, converted the old antagonism of 
the two kingdoms into a personal rivalry and struggle for 
supremacy. Ebroin was murdered, and Pepin was the 
final victor, in a decisive battle at Testry, which made him 
virtual master of the whole Frank realm, though the 
idle Merwings still sat on their thrones. 

Pepin’s son, Charles Martel, strengthened and extended 
the domination which his father had acquired. He drove 
back the Saxons and subdued the Frisians in the north, 
and, in the great and famous battle of Tours, he repelled, 


once for all, the attempt of the Arab and Moorish follow- 73 


ers of Mohammed, already lodged in Spain, to push their 
conquests beyond the Pyrenees. The next of the family, 
Pepin the Short, son of Charles Martel, put an end to the 
pretense of governing in the name of a puppet-king. The 
last of the Merovingians was deposed—lacking even im- 
portance enough to be put to death—and Pepin received 
the crown at the hands of pope Zachary. He died in 768, 
and the reign of his son, who succeeded him,—the Great 
Charles—the Charlemagne of medizval history,—is the 
introduction to so new an era, and so changed an order 
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of circumstances in the European world, that it will be 
best to finish with all that lies behind it in our hasty sur- 
vey before we take it up. 
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Outside of Europe, a new and strange power had now 
risen, and had spread its forces with extraordinary rapid- 
ity around the southern and eastern circuit of the 
Mediterranean, until it troubled both extremities of the 
northern shore. This was the power of Islam—the prose- 
lyting, war-waging religion of Mohammed, the Arabian 
prophet. 

Twice, in his early life, Mohammed, a native of Mecca, 
had visited Syria, had come into contact with Jews and 
Christians, and thus, it is probable, had received ideas of 
religion which made the gross fetichism and idolatry of 
his own people revolting to his soul. Both Judaism and 
Christianity commended themselves to his belief, but not 
as finalities in the knowledge of God. He accepted Abra- 
ham, Moses and Jesus as true prophets, but not as closing 
the prophetic line. At length, having physically and men- 
tally the nature that prepares men for trances and visions, 
he became persuaded, in his fortieth year, that he himself 
was a prophet, commissioned to complete the revelation 
which Moses and Jesus had begun. 


Ten years of preaching at Mecca, with a private circu- 


lation of the new Scriptures that he wrote, in fragments 
which made up the Koran, won Mohammed a small fol- 


lowing; while bitter enmities were rising against him in - 


his tribe. Then some pilgrims from Medina gave ear to 
him and believed his message, and spread the belief in 


their own town. Two years later, the prophet and his few - 


disciples were driven by persecution from Mecca, and 
Medina received them with open arms. Mohammedans 
reckon time from that hejira or flight. 

From this time the propagandism of Mohammed was 
by war, and submission to his authority as a prophet was 
consequent on submission to his political power, won by 
the sword. In 630 he returned to Mecca as its master; 
in 632, when he died, he was lord of Arabia, and his 
armies had just crossed the border to attack the eastern 
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Roman empire in Syria. In seven years from that time 
the whole of Palestine and Syria had been overrun by the 
victorious Arabs. (whom the Romans called Saracens), 
Jerusalem, Damascus, Antioch, and all the strong cities 
taken, and Roman authority expelled. In two years more, 
they had dealt the last blow to the Sassanian monarchy 
in Persia and shattered it forever. At the same time they 
were besieging Alexandria and adding Egypt to their con- 
quests. In 668, only thirty-six years after the death of 
the prophet, they were at the gates of Constantinople, 
making the first of their many attempts to gain possession 
of the New Rome. In 698 they had taken Carthage, had 
occupied all north Africa to the Atlantic coast, and had 
converted and absorbed the Mauretanians or Moors. 

About 710 they completed the conquest of the Turkish 
tribes of the Bokharan region, between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes. In 711 the commingled Arabs, or Saracens, 
and Moors crossed the straits and entered Spain, and the 
overthrow of the Christian kingdom of the Visigoths 
was accomplished practically in a single battle that same 
year. Within two years more, the Moors (as they came 
to be most commonly called) were in possession of the 
whole southern, central and eastern parts of the Spanish 
peninsula, treating the inhabitants who had not fled with 
a more generous toleration than differing Christians were 
wont to offer to one another. The Spaniards (a mixed 
population of Roman, Suevic, Gothic and aboriginal de- 
scent) who did not submit, took refuge in the mountain- 
ous region of the Asturias and Galicia, where they 
maintained their independence, and, in due time, became 
aggressive, until, after eight centuries, they recovered 
their whole land. 

For the government of the great empire which the 
armies of the dead prophet were spreading eastward and 
westward in his name, he had left no plan. When he 
died a convention of elders and chiefs appointed Abu 
Bekr, his closest friend, to take his place on what was to 
be made an imperial throne. This first Successor (Khalif 
or Caliph in the Arabic, which simple word became the 
august title of the sovereigns of the Mohammedan domin- 
ion) reigned two years, and was followed by the soldier, 
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Omar, father of Mohammed’s third wife. Omar was 
murdered by an angry slave, after reigning ten years, and 
Othman, the next caliph, who had been the prophet’s sec- 
retary, suffered the same fate of assassination. Then 
came Ali, the nephew of Mohammed and husband of his 
daughter Fatima, whose claims to the sovereignty had 
been urged with passion by a large party from the first. 
Five years of civil war ensued, at the end of which Ali 
was murdered, and-a man of craft, Moawiyah, who had 
been a bitter enemy of Mohammed, won the great office 
of the caliphs and made it hereditary in his family, estab- 
lishing a dynasty called that of the Omeyyads, which 
ruled for nearly a hundred years. “The Commander of 
the Faithful sank into an earthly despot, ruling by force, 
like any Assyrian conqueror of old. The early caliphs 
dwelt in the sacred city of Medina, and directed the coun- 
sels of the empire from beside the tomb of the prophet. 
Moawiyah transferred his throne to the conquered splen- 
dors of Damascus; and Mecca and Medina became tribu- 
tary cities to the ruler of Syria.” 

Partisans of the family of Ali, forever irreconcilable 
to this revolution, became a faction, and grew finally into 
a sect, called that of the Shias, which has persisted to 
the present day. From the supporters of the Omeyyads 
sprang an opposing sect, called Sunni, which, outside of 
Persia, has embraced a large majority of Mohammedan 
believers, first and last. 

The Omeyyad caliphate was overthrown, A. D. 750, 
not by the Shia partisans of the heirs of Ali and Fatima, 
but in favor of a family which sprang from the prophet’s 
uncle, Abbas. This established a line of sovereigns called 
Abbassides on the throne at Damascus; but the whole- 
Mohammedan empire was not subjected to their rule. A 
single Omeyyad escaped the destruction of his family and 
found a welcome and a throne in Spain, where he and his 
descendants reigned in splendor at Cordova, as rival 
caliphs, until long after the Abbassides had been stripped 
of actual power and reduced to a merely spiritual office 
in a nominal realm. In 763 the Abbasside capital was 
transferred from Damascus to the city of Bagdad, newly 
founded for the purpose on the Tigris, and there the vigor 
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of the eastern caliphs, sunk in luxury, underwent a rapid 
decline. 
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China and its Neighbors 


When the arms of the invincible Arabs passed the con- 
fines of Persia and struck the Turkish tribes beyond the 
Oxus, they came near to the western outposts of the Chi- 
nese dominion, then advanced to Kashgar, but no collision 
occurred. The ancient empire was enjoying one of the 
happiest periods of its checkered history, after a long 
troubled time. In the year 626 it received an emperor,— 
the second in a dynasty called the Tang,—who appears to 
have deserved the title given him, of Taitsong the Great. 
In the judgment of the historian Boulger, he claims a 
place in “the same rank as Cesar, and those other great 
rulers who were not merely soldiers and conquerors, but 
also legislators and administrators of the first rank. If 
we candidly consider the civilized and truly Christian 
spirit of Taitsong, it is difficult to find among the great 
men of the world one with a right to have precedence be- 
fore him.” It was Taitsong who established firm author- 
ity in Kashgaria, or Eastern Turkestan, as a means of 
separating the hostile Tatar peoples on his northern fron- 
tier from those on the east. He repulsed an attack from 
Tibet, and compelled the sovereign of that kingdom (then 
lately formed by the subjection of numerous tribes) to 
acknowledge vassalage and pay tribute to the Chinese 
crown; but the vassalage was renounced after Taitsong’s 
death, and a long series of wars with the Tibetans ensued. 
An admirable spirit of generosity and chivalry appeared 
in all the wars of Taitsong, and a broad wisdom in his 
administration of civil affairs. 

Taitsong failed in attempting to enforce claims of 
tribute from Korea; but under his successor the subjuga- 
tion of that kingdom was accomplished, after a struggle 
in which the Japanese, who came to the assistance of the 
Koreans, suffered the loss of an entire army and fleet. At 
this time an extraordinary woman, the empress Wou, one 
of the wives of the late Taitsong, married also to his son, 
acquired absolute power and exercised it for forty years, 
anticipating almost exactly the career of the recent 
empress-dowager of China. 
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Prior to this time the history of Japan is obscure. 
Through Korea, with which peninsular country the rela- 
tions of the neighboring islanders have always been close, 
the latter are believed to have felt in this period the begin- 
nings of a marked influence from the higher culture of the 
Chinese. In the sixth or seventh century, if not earlier, 
Buddhist missionaries were active in the islands, and the 
introduction of their religion was productive of great 
effects. 
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The struggle of the eastern empire with the Arabs 
began, as we have seen, at the first moment of their 
career. They came upon it when it was weak from 
many wounds, and exhausted by conflict with many 
foes. Before the death of Justinian, the transient glories 
of his reign had been waning fast. His immediate 
successor saw the work of Belisarius and Narses undone, 
for the most part, and the Italian peninsula overrun by 
a new horde of barbarians, more rapacious and more 
savage than the Goths. At the same time, the Persian 
war broke out again, and drained the imperial resources 
to pay for victories that had no fruit. Two better and 
stronger emperors—Tiberius and Maurice—who came 
after him, only made an honorable struggle, without 
leaving the empire in a better state. Then a brutal 
creature—Phocas—held the throne for eight years and 
sunk it very low by his crimes. 

The hero, Heraclius, who was then raised to power, 
came too late. Assailed suddenly, at the very beginning 
of his reign, by a fierce Persian onset, he was powerless 


to resist. Syria, Egypt and Asia Minor were ravaged. 


successively and conquered by the Persian arms. They 
came even to the Bosporus, and for ten years they held its 
eastern shore and maintained a camp within sight of 
Constantinople itself; while the wild Tatar nation of the 
Avars raged, at the same time, through the northern and 
western provinces of the empire, and threatened the capital 
on its landward sides. The Roman empire was reduced, 
for a time, to “the walls of Constantinople, with the rem- 


_ nant of Greece, Italy and Africa, and some maritime cities, 
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from Tyre to Trebizond, of the Asiatic coast.” But 
Heraclius turned the tide of disaster and rolled it back 
upon his enemies. Despite an alliance of the Persians 
with the Avars, and their eombined assault upon Con- 
stantinople, he repelled the latter, and wrested from the 
former, in a series of remarkable campaigns, all the terri- 
tory they had seized. He had just accomplished this 
great deliverance of his dominions, when the Arabs came 
upon him, as stated above. 

There was no strength left in the empire to resist the 
terrible prowess of these warriors of the desert. They 
extinguished its authority in Syria and Egypt, as we have 
seen, in the first years of their career; but then turned 
their arms to the east and the west, and were slow in dis- 
puting Asia Minor with its Christian lords. ‘“‘From the 
time of Heraclius, the Byzantine theater is contracted and 
darkened : the line of empire which had been defined by 
the laws of Justinian and the arms of Belisarius recedes 
on all sides from our view.” ‘There was neither vigor 
nor virtue in the descendants of Heraclius; and when the 
last of them was destroyed by a popular rising against his 
vicious tyranny, revolution followed revolution so quickly 
that three reigns were begun and ended in six years. 

Then came to the throne a man of strong character, who 
redeemed it at last from contempt; who introduced a 
dynasty which endured for a century, and whose reign is 
the beginning of a new era in the history of the eastern 
empire, so marked that the empire has taken from that 
time, in the common usage, a changed name. It is known 
thenceforth as the Byzantine, rather than the eastern or 
the Greek. This was Leo the Isaurian, who saved Con- 
stantinople from a second desperate Moslem siege; who 
checked for a considerable period the Mohammedan ad- 
vance in the east; who reorganized the imperial admin- 
istration on lasting lines ; and whose suppression of image- 
worship in the Christian churches of his empire led to a 
rupture with the Roman church in the west,—to the break- 
ing of all relations of dependence in Rome and Italy upon 
the empire in the east, and to the creating (under Charle- 
magne) of a new imperial sovereignty in western Europe, 
claiming succession to that of Rome. 
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Italy and Rome 


On the conquest of Italy for Justinian by Belisarius 
and Narses, the eunuch Narses, as related before, was 
made governor, residing at Ravenna, and bearing the title 
of exarch. Ina few years he was displaced, through the 
influence of a palace intrigue at Constantinople. To be 

Lombard Tevenged, it is said that he persuaded the Lombards, a 

ee German tribe lately become threatening on the upper 

33 Danube, to enter Italy. They came, under their leader 
Aiboin, and almost the whole northern and middle parts 
of the peninsula submitted to them with no resistance. 
Pavia stood a siege for three years before it surrendered, 
to become the Lombard capital ; Venice received an added 
population of fugitives, and was safe in her lagoons—like 
Ravenna, where the new exarch watched the march of 
Lombard conquest, and scarcely opposed it. Rome was 
preserved, with part of southern Italy and with Sicily; 
but no more than a shadow of the sovereignty of the em- 
pire now stretched westward beyond the Adriatic. 

The city of Rome, and the territory surrounding it, still 
owned a nominal allegiance to the emperor at Constan- 
tinople ; but their immediate and real ruler was the bishop 

Howthe Of Rome, who had acquired, in a special way, the fatherly 
bishops of name of “papa’’ or pope. Many circumstances had com- 


Rome 


(popes)ac- bined to place both spiritual and temporal power in the 
talantiority hands of these Christian pontiffs of Rome. They may 
have been originally, in the constitution of the church, on 
an equal footing of ecclesiastical authority with the four 
other chiefs of the hierarchy—the patriarchs of Constan- 
tinople, Alexandria, Antioch and Jerusalem ; but the great 


name of Rome gave them prestige and weight. Then, 


they stood, geographically and sympathetically, in nearest. 


relations with that massive Latin side of Christendom, in 
western Europe, which was never much disturbed by the 
raging dogmatic controversies that tore and divided the 
church on its eastern, Greek side. It was inevitable that 
the western church should yield homage to one head—to 
one bishopric above all other bishoprics; and it was more 
inevitable that the See of Rome should be that one. So 
the spiritual supremacy to which the popes arrived is easily 
explained. 


RISE OF THE ROMAN PAPACY 
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The temporal authority which the popes acquired is 
accounted for as obviously. Even before the interrup- 
tion of the line of emperors in the west, the removal of the 
imperial residence for long periods from Rome, to Con- 
stantinople, to Milan, to Ravenna, left the pope the most 
impressive and influential personage in the ancient capital. 
Political functions were forced on him, whether he desired 
to exercise them or not. It was pope Leo who headed 
* the embassy to Attila, and saved the city from the Huns. 
It was the same pope who pleaded for it with the Vandal 
king, Genseric. And still more and more, after the im- 
perial voice which uttered occasional commands to his 
Roman subjects was heard from a distant palace, in Con- 
stantinople, and in accents that had become wholly Greek, 
the chair of St. Peter grew throne-like,—the respect paid 
to the pope in civil matters took on the spirit of obedience, 
and his aspect before the people became that of a temporal 
prince. 

This process of the political elevation of the papacy was 
completed by the Lombard conquest of Italy. The Lom- 
bard kings were bent upon the acquisition of Rome; the 
popes were resolute and successful in holding it against 
them. At last the papacy made its memorable and 
momentous alliance with the Carolingian chiefs of the 
Franks. It assumed the tremendous super-imperial right 
and power to dispose of crowns, by taking that of the 
kingdom of the Franks from Childeric and giving it to 
Pepin; and this was the first assumption of that right by 
the chief priest of western Christendom. In return, Pepin 
led an army twice to Italy, humbled the Lombards, took 
from them the exarchate of Ravenna (from which they 
had expelled the exarchs of the eastern emperor about two 
years before) and the Pentapolis (a district east of the 
Appenines, between Ancona and Ferrara), and transferred 
this whole territory as a conqueror’s “donation” to the 
apostolic see. The temporal sovereignty of the popes now 
rested on a base as political and as substantial as that of 
the most worldly of the potentates around them. 
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FROM THE ADVENT OF CHARLEMAGNE TO 
THE DEATH OF HILDEBRAND 


(A. D. 768 To 1085) 


Beginning of reconstructive processes. Charlemagne and hisempire: His 
imperial coronation.—His conquests. Zhe Vorthmen: What drove them to 
sea.—Forays of the Vikings——Danes in England.—King Alfred’s struggle 
with them:—Later Danish conquest of England.—Rollo’s settlement in 
Normandy. — Norse voyages to America. — Beginnings of the Russian 
empire. Slavonic peoples: Their homes. Feudalism in western Europe: 
As a land system.—As a political system.—Disintegrating effects—Medizval 
cities. Dzssolution of the Carolingian empire: The West Frank kingdom 
becoming France.—Hugh Capet.—The East Frank kingdom, or Germany. 
—Creation of the Germanic-Roman or Holy Roman empire.—Evil effects in 
Germany. The empire and the papacy: Anarchy at Rome.—Empire and 
papacy opposed in Italy.—Rise of Italian city-republics—Henry IV. and 
Pope Gregory VII. (Hildebrand).—The “war of investitures.”—Henry IV. 
at Canossa.—Normans in southern Italy—Their treatment of Rome. /Vor- 
man conquest of England: William of Normandy’s claim to the English 
crown.—His subjugation of the English people.—Effects of the conquest. 
The Chinese empire and Japan: Khitans and Kins. 


In the period last surveyed, we found a large part of 
the historic world undergoing revolutions, the most vio- 
lent and destructive that have happened in known times. 
The ancient systems of civilized life which Semites, 
Greeks and Romans, in succession, had worked out, within 
a wide circuit of countries on and near the Mediterranean, 
were being crushed and trampled by rude and ruthless 
invaders, from the forests of Germany and Scandinavia, 
from the steppes of inner Asia, from the deserts of Arabia, 
as though fresh, nature-bred races had been summoned 
from every quarter, to break up the old movement of 
civilization and establish new starting points, for a new 
course. 

In the period to be entered now we shall find the ‘new 
movement opening, with the new races in the van. A 
political reconstruction of western Europe on lines of per- 


one is begun. The German folk who call themselves 
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Franks become the founders of two great modern nations, 


France and Germany, with pretensions to an imperial sov- 
ereignty like that of Rome attached to their Germanic 
crown. ‘The seafaring and adventurous Northmen come 
out of Scandinavia, bringing’a vigor and an animation of 
mind and spirit that quicken half the currents of European 
life. Jute, Engle and Saxon conquests in Britain are fused 
by many wars into one English kingdom, which a bold 
Norman duke seizes and makes his own. The Christians of 
northern Spain are rallied in their mountain retreats, to 
form little kingdoms and begin their long conflict with 
the intruding Moors. In the east, the Arab is losing the 
dominion that he won for Islam, supplanted by his stur- 
dier convert, the Turk. The eastern Roman or Byzan- 
tine empire holds its ground, as the outpost of Europe 
against Asia, and as a last chief repository of the culture 
of the past. At Rome, the pope-bishops, gathering politi- 
cal as well as-spiritual authority into their hands, are 
rising rapidly to the summit of their power, and learning 
from Hildebrand to dispute supremacy with emperors and 
kings. In all directions, the reorganizing forces that pro- 
duced the Europe of modern centuries—the Europe that 
we know—are beginning their work, 


Charlemagne and his 


Charlemagne, the mighty son who succeeded Pepin on 
the throne of the Franks in 768, renewed and strength- 
ened the alliance of his family with the papacy by com- 
pleting the conquest of the Lombards, extinguishing their 
kingdom, and confirming his father’s donation of the 
States of the Church. Charlemagne was then supreme in 
Italy, and the pope became the representative of his sov- 
ereignty at Rome,—a position which lastingly enhanced 
the political importance of the Roman see. But, while 
pope and king stood related, in one view, as agent and 
principal, or subject and sovereign, another very different 
relationship shaped itself in the thoughts of one, if not of 
both. 

The western church had broken entirely with the east- 
ern, on the question of image-worship, which the latter 
condemned; the nominal or titular sovereignty of the 
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eastern emperor over the ancient Roman capital was a 
worn-out fiction; the reign of a female usurper, Irene, at 
Constantinople, offered a good opportunity for casting it 
off. But a Roman emperor there must be, somewhere, 
for lesser princes and sovereigns to do homage to; the 
political habit and feeling of the European world, shaped, 
and fixed by the long domination of Rome, still called for 
it. “Nor could the spiritual head of Christendom dispense 
with the temporal ; without the Roman empire there could 
not be,” according to the feeling of the ninth century, “a 
Roman, nor by necessary consequence a catholic and apos- 
tolic, church.” For “‘men could not separate in fact what 
was indissoluble in thought: Christianity must stand or 
fall along with the great Christian state: they were but 
two names for one and the same thing.” Therefore the 
head of the church, boldly enlarging the assumption of his 
predecessor, who bestowed the crown of the Merovingians 
upon Pepin, now took it upon himself to set the diadem 
of the czesars on the head of Charlemagne. On Christmas 
Day, in the year 800, in the basilica of St. Peter, at Rome, 
the solemn act of coronation was performed by Pope Leo 
III.; the Roman empire lived again, in the estimation of 
that age, and Charles the Great, emperor, by consecration 
of the Christian pontiff of Rome, reopened the interrupted 
line of successors to Augustus. 

Before this imperial coronation of Charlemagne oc- 
curred, he had made his dominion imperial in extent, by 
the magnitude of his conquests. North, south, east and 
west, his armies had been everywhere victorious. In 


eighteen campaigns against the fierce and troublesome - 


Saxons, who held the country between the Rhine and the 
Elbe, he subdued those stubborn pagans and forced them 
to submit to a Christian baptism—with how much of re- 
ligious effect may be surmised. But by opening a way 
for the more Christ-like missionaries of the cross, who 
followed him, this missionary of the battle-axe did, no 
doubt, a very real apostolic work. He checked the rav- 
ages of the piratical Danes. He crushed the Avars 
(Asiatic invaders, of the same race as the Huns), who had 
entered Europe in the sixth century and seized parts of 
the Austria and Hungary of the present day. He occu- 
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pied Bavaria, on the one hand, and Brittany on the other. 
He crossed the Pyrenees to measure swords with the 
Moors, and drove them from the north of Spain, as far 
as the Ebro. His lordship in Italy has been noticed 
already. 

Charlemagne was unquestionably one of the greatest 
monarchs of any age, and deserves the title Magnus, 
affixed to his name, if that title has been deserved by any 
of the kings who were flattered with it. There was more 
in his character than the mere aggressive energy which 
subjugated so wide.a realm. He organized his empire 
with a sense of political system which was new among the 
Teutonic masters of western Europe (except as shown by 
Theodoric in Italy) ; but there were not years enough in 
his own life for the organism to mature, and his sons 
brought back chaos again. 


(See pages 
249-50) 


The Northmen 


Before Charlemagne died he saw the western coasts and 
river valleys of his empire harried by a fresh outpouring 
of sea-rovers from the far north, and it is said that he 
had sad forebodings of the affliction they would become 
to his people thereafter. These new pirates of the North 
Sea, who took up, after several centuries, the abandoned 
trade of their kinsmen, the Saxons (now retired from their 
wild courses and respectably settled on one side of the 
water, while subdued and kept in order on the other), 
were of the bold and rugged Scandinavian race, which 
inhabited the countries known since as Denmark, Sweden 
and Norway. By the Franks and other people on the 
continent they were generally called Northmen or Norse- 
men—men of the north—while Englishmen named them 
all Danes. 

At some time in the later half of the eighth century, the 
Northmen began to terrify the coasts of England, Ger- 
many and France, and the lower valleys of the rivers 
which they found it possible to ascend. It is probable 
that their appearance on the sea at this time, and not be- 
fore, was due to a revolution which united Norway under 
a single king and a stronger government, and which, by 
suppressing independence and disorder among the petty 
chiefs, drove many of them to their ships and sent them 
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abroad, to lead a life of lawlessness more agreeable to 
their tastes. It is also probable that the northern coun- 
tries had become populated beyond their resources, as 
seemed to have happened before, when the Goths swarmed 
out, and that there was a necessary resort to the outlet 
by sea. 

Whatever the cause, these Norse adventurers, in fleets 
of long boats, issued with some suddenness from their 
“vices,” or fiords (whence the name “‘viking”’), and began 
an extraordinary career. For more than half a century 
their raids had no object but plunder, and what they took 
they carried home to enjoy. First to the Frisian coast, 
then to the Rhine—the Seine—the Loire,—they came 
again and again to pillage and destroy; crossing at the 
same time to the shores of their nearest kinsmen—but 
heeding no kinship in their savage and relentless forays 
along the English coasts—and around to Ireland and the 
Scottish islands, where their earliest lodgments were 
made. 

About the middle of the ninth century they began to 
seize tracts of land in England and to settle themselves 
there in permanent homes. The Engles in the northern 
and eastern parts and the Saxons in the southern part of 
England had weakened themselves and one another by the 
rivalry and war of three centuries between their divided 
kingdoms. At the time of the coming of the Danes (who 
were prominent, as we have said, in the English invasion, 
and gave their name to it), the West Saxon kings had 
won a decided ascendancy; but the Danes stripped them 
of what they had gained. Northumberland, Mercia and 
East Anglia were occupied in succession, and Wessex 
itself was attacked. King Alfred, the great and admirable 
hero of early English history, who came to the throne in 
871, spent the first eight years of his reign in a deadly 
struggle with the invaders. He was obliged in the end 
to concede to them the whole northeastern part of En- 
gland, from the Thames to the Tyne, which was known 
thereafter as “the Danelaw,” that is, the country subject 
to the law of the Danes ; but even there they acknowledged 
his supremacy and became converts to the Christian faith. 
From Wessex, Kent, Sussex and the western part of 
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Mercia, the Danes withdrew entirely, and this was 
Alfred’s kingdom during the second eight years of his 
reign; then he added London and what is now tlie 
county of Middlesex to his realm. By what Alfred did 
for this part of England, after he had rescued it from the 
Danes, he showed his rare wisdom and the surpassing 


grandeur of his character, even more than they appeared’ 


in the long trial of the desperate war. 

Alfred’s son, Edward, called “the Elder,’ who suc- 
ceeded him in got, and three grandsons who came after; 
subjugated the Danelaw completely in the fifty-four years 
of their reigns, and reéstablished the sovereignty of their 
house over the whole English land. But, half a century 
later, the Norse rovers resumed their attacks upon En- 
gland, and a cowardly English king ordered a treacherous 
massacre of the now settled and peaceful Danes. The 
rage which this provoked in Denmark led to a great inva- 
sion of the country. England was completely conquered 
by Sweyn, king of Denmark, and his son Cnut, or Canute, 
who was a remarkable man. It remained subject to the 
Danish kings until 1042, when its throne was recovered 
for a brief space of time by the English line. 

Meanwhile the Northmen had gained a much firmer 
and more important footing in the territory of the western 
Franks—which had not yet acquired the name of France. 
The Seine and its valley attracted them again and again, 
and, after repeated expeditions up the river, even to the 
city of Paris, which they besieged several tintes, one of 
their chiefs, Rolf, or Rollo, got possession of Rouen and 
began a permanent settlement in the country. The Frank 
king, Charles the Simple, now made terms with Rollo and 
granted him a district at the mouth of the Seine. The 
Norse chief acknowledged the suzerainty or feudal supe- 
riority of Charles, and accepted at the same time the 
doubly new character of a baptized Christian and a Frank- 
ish duke. The Northmen on the Seine were known 
thenceforth as Normans, their dukedom as Normandy, 
and they played a great part in European history during 
the next two centuries. 

The northern sea-rovers who had settled neither in Ire- 
land, England nor Frankland, went farther afield into 
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the west and north and had wonderful adventures there. 
They took possession of the Orkneys, the Shetlands, the 
Hebrides, and other islands in those seas, including Man, 
and founded a powerful island-kingdom, which they held 
for a long time. Thence they passed on to Faroé and 
Iceland, and in Iceland, where they lived peaceful and 
quiet lives of necessity, they founded an interesting repub- 
lic, and developed a very remarkable civilization, adorned 
by a literature which the world is learning more and more 
to admire. From Iceland, it was a natural step to the 
discovery of Greenland, and, from Greenland, there is 
now little doubt that they sailed southward and saw and 
touched the continent of America, five centuries before 
Columbus made his voyage. 

While the Northmen of the ninth and tenth centuries 
were exciting and disturbing all western Europe by their 
naval exploits, other adventurers from the Swedish side 
of the Scandinavian country were sallying eastward 
under different names. Both as warriors and as mer- 
chants, they made their way from the Baltic to the Black 
Sea and the Bosporus, and bands of them entered the 
service of the eastern emperor, at Constantinople, where 
they received the name of Varangians, from the oath by 
which they were bound. One of the Swedish chiefs, Rurik 
by name, was chosen by certain tribes of the country now 
called Russia, to be their prince. Rurik’s capital was 
Novgorod, where he formed the nucleus of a kingdom 
which grew, through many vicissitudes, into the modern 
empire of Russia. His successors transferred their capi- 
tal to Kief, and ultimately it was shifted again to Moscow, 
where the Muscovite princes acquired the title, the power, 
and the great dominion of the tzars of all the Russias. 


Slavonic peoples 


The Russian sovereigns were thus of Swedish origin; 
but their subjects were of another race. They belonged 
to a branch of the great Aryan division, called the Slavic, 
or Slavonic, which was the last to become historically 
known. The Slavonians bore no important part in events 
that we have knowledge of until several centuries of the 
Christian era had passed. They were the obscure inhab- 
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itants in that period of a wide region in eastern Europe, 
between the Vistula and the Caspian. In the sixth cen- 
tury, pressed by the Avars, they crossed the Vistula, mov- 
ing westwards, along the Baltic; and, about the same 
time, they moved southwards, across the Danube, and 
established settlements which formed the existing Sla- 
vonic states in southeastern Europe—Servia, Croatia and 
their lesser neighbors. But the principal seat of the 
Slavonic race within historic times has always been in the 
region still occupied by its principal representatives, the 
Russians and the Poles. - 


Their early 
and later 
homes 


Rise of Hungary 


Hungary was a new kingdom now rising in rank. The 
country which received that name, embracing the greater 
part of Roman Dacia and Pannonia, had been overrun and 
occupied in succession by Huns, Avars and other barbaric 
invaders from the east. Its final possessors came from 
somewhere in the vast Tataric breeding-place of Asiatic 
nomads. They called themselves Magyars; but the Rus- 
sians are said to have given them the name of Ugri, from 
a region in the southern part of the Ural mountains which 
they occupied for a time; and the words Hungary and 
Hungarian appear to be corrupted forms of that name. 
Under Arpad, their elected chief, they entered and took 
forcible possession of their final home in the later years 
of the ninth century, and soon, by their savage raids on 
all their neighbors, made themselves the terror of sur- 
rounding lands. They were checked at last in these dar- 
ing forays by the Germans, who rallied against them and 
shattered their armies in two terrific fights. Thereafter 
they assumed a quieter and more settled mode of life. 
Before the close of the tenth century, Christian mission- 
aries had made extensive conversions among them, and 
baptized Stephen, the heir to what was then a ducal 
throne. When Stephen became duke of Hungary he used 
both his influence and his power to make his subjects 
Christians, and the emperor and the pope concurred in 
bestowing upon him the higher title of king. Under 
Stephen the new monarchy was advanced in civilization, 
and acquired an important position among the central 
European states. 
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We have now come to a period in European history— 
the middle period of the Middle Ages—when it is appro- 


- priate to consider the peculiar state of society which had 


resulted from the transplanting of the Germanic nations 
of the north to the provinces of the Roman empire, and 
from placing the well civilized surviving inhabitants of 
the latter in subjection to masters so vigorous, so capable 
and so rude. In Gaul, the conquerors, unused to town 
life, not attracted to town pursuits, and eager for the pos- 
session of land, had generally spread themselves over the 
country and left the cities more undisturbed. The Roman- 
Gallic population of the country had sought refuge, no 
doubt, to a large extent, in the cities; the agricultural 
laborers were already, for the most part, slaves or half- 
slaves—the coloni of the Roman system—and remained 
in their servitude; while some of the poorer class of free- 
men may have sunk to the same state. 

How far the new masters of the country had taken pos- 
session of its land by actual seizure, ousting the former 
owners, and under what rules, if any, it was divided 
among them, are questions in great doubt. In the time 
of Charlemagne, there seems to have been a large number 
of small landowners who cultivated their own holdings, 
which they owned, not conditionally, but absolutely, by 
the tenure called allodial. But alongside of these peasant 
proprietors there was another landed class whose estates 
were held on very different terms, and this latter class, at 
the time now referred to, was absorbing the former. It 
was a class which had not existed before, among the Ger- 
mans or among the Romans, and the system of land tenure 
on which it rested was equally new to each, though some- 
thing seems to have been contributed to its origin by both. 

This was the feudal system, which may be described, 
in the words of Bishop Stubbs, as being “a complete 
organization of society through the medium of land 
tenure, in which, from the king down to the landowner, 
all are bound together by obligation of service and de- 
fense : the lord to protect his vassal, the vassal to do service 
to his lord; the defense and service being based on, and 
regulated by, the nature and extent of the land held by 
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the one of the other.” Of course, the service exacted was 
military, in the main, and the system grew up as a military 
system, expanding into a general governing system, dur- 
ing a time of lax authority and law. That it was a thing 
of gradual growth is now-fairly well settled, though little 
is known of the process of growth. It came to its per- 
fection in the tenth century, by which time most other 
tenures of land had disappeared. The allodial tenure gave 
way before it, because, in those disorderly times, men of 
small or moderate property in land were in need of the 
protection which a powerful lord, who had many retainers 
at his back, or a strong monastery, could give, and were 
induced to surrender, to one or the other, their free owner- 
ship of the land they held, receiving it back as tenants, in 
order to establish the relation which secured a protecting 
arm. 

In its final organization, the feudal system, as stated 
before, embraced the whole society of the kingdom. Theo- 
retically, the king was the pinnacle of the system. In the 
political view of the time—so far as a political view ex- 
isted—he was the over-lord of the realm rather by reason 
of being its ultimate land-lord, than by being the center 
of authority and the guardian of law. The greater sub- 
ordinate lordships of the kingdom—the dukedoms and 
counties—were held as huge estates, called fiefs, derived 
originally by grant from the king, subject to the obliga- 
tion of military service, and to certain acts of homage, 
acknowledging the dependent relationship. The greater 
feudatories, or vassals, holding immediately from the 
king, were lords in their turn of a second order of feuda- 
tories who held lands under them; and they again might 
divide their territories among vassals of a third degree; 
for the process of sub-infeudation went on until it reached 
the cultivator of the soil, who bore the whole social struc- 
ture of society on his bent back. 

But the feudal system would have wrought few of the 
effects which it did if it had involved nothing but land 
tenure and military service. It became, however, as inti- 
mated before, a system of government, and one which pro- 
duced an inevitable disintegration of society and a destruc- 
tion of national bonds. A grant of territory generally 
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carried with it almost a grant of sovereignty over the in- 
habitants of the territory, limited only by certain rights 
and powers reserved to the king, which he found extreme 
difficulty in exercising. The system was one “in which 
every lord judged, taxed, and commanded the class next 
below him; in which abject slavery formed the lowest and 
irresponsible tyranny the highest grade; in which private 
war, private coinage, private prisons, took the place of the 
imperial institutions of government.” 

This was the singular system which had its original 
and special growth among the Franks, in the Middle Ages, — 
and which spread from them, under similar conditions, 
to other countries, with modifications and limitations in 
differing degrees. Its influence was opposed to political 
unity and social order, and to the development of institu- 
tions in the interest of the people at large. 

But an opposing influence had kept life in one part of 
society which feudalism was not able to envelope. That 
was in cities. The cities, as stated before, had been the 
refuge of a large and perhaps a better part of the Roman- 
Gallic free population which survived the barbarian con- 
quest. They, in conjunction with the church, preserved, 
without doubt, so much of the plant of Roman civilization 
as was not destroyed. They suffered heavily, and lan- 
guished for several centuries ; but a slow revival of indus- 
tries and arts went on in them; trade crept again into its 
old channels, or found new ones, and wealth began to be 
accumulated anew. With, the consciousness of wealth 
came feelings of independence; and such towns were now 
beginning to acquire the spirit which made them, a little 
later, important instruments in the weakening and break- 
ing of the feudal system. ; 


Dissolution of the Carolingian empire 


Lotharingia 


During the period between the death of Charlemagne 
and the settlement of the Normans in the Carolingian 
empire, that empire had become lastingly divided. The 
final separation had taken place between the kingdom of 
the east Franks, or Germany, and the kingdom of the west 
Franks, which became France. Between them stretched 
a region in dispute called Lotharingia, out of which came 
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the duchy of Lorraine. The kingdom of Burgundy (some- 
times cut into two) and the kingdom of Italy, had regained 
a separate existence; and the empire which Charlemagne 
had revived was nothing but a name. The last of the 
Carolingian emperors was Arnulf, who died in 899. ‘The 
imperial title was borne afterwards by a number of petty 
Italian potentates, but lost all imperial significance for 
two thirds of a century, until it was restored to some 
grandeur again and to a lasting influence in history, by 
another German king. 


Burgundy 


The kingdom of the West Franks, or France 


Before this occurred. the Carolingian race of kings 
had disappeared from both the Frank kingdoms. During 
the last hundred years of their reign in the west kingdom, 
the throne had been disputed with them two or three times 
by members of a rising family, the counts of Paris and 
Orleans, who were also called dukes of the French, and 
whose duchy gave its name to the kingdom which they 
finally made their own. The kings of the old race held 
their capital at Laon, with little power and a small domin- 
ion, until 987, when the last one died. The then count of 
Paris and duke of the French, Hugh, called Capet, became 
king of the French, by election; Paris became the capital 


Hugh Capet, 
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French, 
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of the kingdom, and the France of modern times had its 4°'p. 987 


birth, though very far from its full growth. 

The royal power had now declined to extreme weak- 
ness. The development of feudalism had undermined all 
central authority, and Hugh Capet as king had scarcely 
more power than he drew from his own large fief. “At 
first he was by no means acknowledged in the kingdom ; 
but. . . the chief vassals ultimately gave at least a 
tacit consent to the usurpation, and permitted the royal 
name to descend undisputed upon his posterity. But this 
was almost the sole attribute of sovereignty which the first 
kings of the third dynasty enjoyed. For a long period 
before and after the accession of that family, France has, 
properly speaking, no national history.” 

When the royal power began to gain: ascendancy, it 
seems to have been largely in consequence of an alliance 
formed tacitly between the kings and the commons or 
burghers of the towns. The latter, as noted before, were 
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acquiring a spirit of independence, born of increased pros- 
perity, and were converting their gilds or trades unions 
into crude forms of municipal organization, as “com- 
munes’’ or commons. Sometimes by purchase and some- 
times by force, they were ridding themselves of the feudal 
pretensions which neighboring lords held over them, and 
were obtaining charters which defined and guaranteed 
municipal rights. One or two kings of the time happened 
to be wise enough to give encouragement to this movement 
towards the enfranchisement of the communes, and it 
proved to have an important influence in weakening feu- 
dalism and strengthening the crown. 


The kingdom of the East Franks, or Germany 


An elective 
monarchy 


In the German kingdom, much the same processes of 
disintegration had produced much the same results as in 
France. The great fiefs into which it was divided—the 
duchies of Saxony, Franconia, Swabia and Bavaria— 
were even more powerful than the great fiefs of France. 
When the Carolingian dynasty came to an end, in 911, 
the nobles made choice of a king, electing Conrad of Fran- 
conia, and, after him, Henry the F owler, duke of Saxony, 
The monarchy continued thereafter to be elective, actually 
as well as in theory, for a long period of time. Thrice 
the crown was kept in the same family during several suc- 
cessive generations: in the house of Saxony from 919 to 
1024; in the house of Franconia from 1024 to 1137; in 
the house of the Hohenstaufens, of Swabia, from 1137 to 
1254; but it never became an acknowledged heritage until 
long after the Hapsburgs won possession of it; and even 
to the end the forms of election were preserved, | 
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The second king of the Saxon dynasty, Otho I., called 
the Great, recovered the imperial title, which had become 
extinct again in the west, added the crown of Lombardy 
to the crown of Germany, and founded anew the Germanic 
Roman empire,’ which Charlemagne had failed to establish 
durably, but which now became one of the conspicuous 
facts of European history for more than eight hundred 
years, though seldom more than a shadow and a name. 
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But the shadow and the name were those of the great 
Rome of antiquity, and the mighty memory it had left in 
the world gave a superior dignity and rank to these Ger- 
man emperors, even while it diminished their actual power 
as kings in their own lard. Indeed, it conferred upon 
them more than rank and dignity; it bestowed an “office,” 
which the ideas and feelings of that age could not leave 
unfilled. 

The imperial office seemed to be required, in matters 
temporal, to balance and to be the complement of the papal 
office in matters spiritual. ‘In nature and compass the 
government of these two potentates is the same, differing 
only in the sphere of its working; and it matters not 
whether we call the pope a spiritual emperor, or the em- 
peror a secular pope.” “Thus the Holy Roman church 
and the Holy Roman empire are one and the same thing, 
in two aspects; and Catholicism, the principle of the uni- 
versal Christian society, is also Romanism; that is, rests 
upon Rome as the origin and type of its universality.” 
These medizval ideas of the “Holy Roman empire,” as it 
came to be called (not immediately, but after a time), 
gave importance to the imperial coronation thenceforth 
claimed by the German kings. It was a factitious impor- 
tance, so far as concerned the immediate realm of those 
kings. In Germany, while it brought no increase to their 
material power, it tended to alarm feudal jealousies;. it 
tended to draw the kings away from their natural identi- 
fication with their own country; it tended to distract them 
from an effective royal policy at home, by foreign ambi- 
tions and aims; altogether it interfered seriously with the 
nationalization of Germany, and gave a longer play to the 
disrupting influences of feudalism in that country than in 
any other. 
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Italy, the empire and the papacy 


Otho I. had won Italy and the imperial crown very 
easily. For more than half a century the peninsula had 
been in a deplorable state. The elective Lombard crown, 
quarreled over by the ducal houses of Friuli, Spoleto, 
Ivrea, Provence and others, settled nowhere with any sure- 
ness, and lost all dignity and strength, though several of 
the petty kings who wore it had been crowned emperors 
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by the pope. At Rome, all legitimate government, civil 
or ecclesiastical, had disappeared. The city and the church 
had been for years under the rule of a family of courte- 
sans, who made popes of their lovers and their sons. 
Southern Italy was ravaged by the Saracens, who occupied 
Sicily, and northern Italy was desolated by the Hunga- 
rians. 

In these circumstances, Otho I., the German king, lis- 
tened to an appeal from an oppressed queen, Adelaide, 
widow of a murdered king, and crossed the Alps, like a 
gallant knight, to her relief. He chastised and humbled 
the oppressor, rescued and married the queen. A few 
years later, on further provocation, he entered Italy again, 
deposed the troublesome King Berengar, caused himself 
to be crowned king of Italy, and received the imperial 
crown at Rome from one of the vilest of a vile brood of 
popes, John XII. Soon afterward, he was impelled to 
convoke a synod which deposed this disgraceful pope and 
elected in his place Leo VIII., who had been Otho’s chief 
secretary. The citizens now conceded to the emperor an 
absolute veto on papal elections, and the new pope con- 
firmed their act. The German sovereigns, from that time, 
for many years, asserted their right to control the filling 
of the chair of St. Peter, and exercised the right many 
times. 

Nominally they were sovereigns of Rome and Italy ; but 
during their long absences from the country they made 
hardly a show of administrative government in it, and 
their visits were generally of the nature of expeditions for 
a reconquest of the land. Their claims of sovereignty 
were resisted more and more, politically throughout Italy 
and ecclesiastically at Rome. The papacy emancipated’ 
itself from their control and acquired a natural leadership 
of Italian opposition to German imperial pretensions. The. 


conflict between these two forces became, as will be seen 


later on, one of the dominating facts of European history 
for four centuries—from the eleventh to the fourteenth. 
The disorder, hardly checked in Italy since the Goths 
came into it,—the practical extinction of central authority 
after Charlemagne dropped his scepter, and the increas- 
ing conflicts of the nobles among themselves,—had one 
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consequence of remarkable importance. It opened oppor- 
tunities to many cities in the northern parts of the penin- 
sula for acquiring municipal freedom, which they did not 
lack spirit to improve. They led the movement and set 
the example which creatéd, a little later, so many 
vigorous communes in Flanders and France, and imperial 
free cities in Germany at a still later day. They were 
earlier in winning their liberties, and they pushed them 
farther,—to the point in many cases of creating, as at 
Pisa, Genoa, Florence, and Venice, a republican city-state. 

Venice, growing up in the security of her lagoons, from 
a cluster of fishing villages to a great city of palaces, had 
been independent from the beginning, except as she ac- 
knowledged for a time the nominal supremacy of the 
eastern emperor. Others won their way to independence 
through struggles that are now obscure, and developed, 
before these dark centuries reached their close, an energy 
of life and a splendor of genius that come near to com- 
parison with the power and the genius of the Greeks. 
But, like the city-republics of Greece, they were perpetu- 
ally at strife with one another, and sacrificed to their 
mutual jealousies, in the end, the precious liberty which 
made them great, and which they might, by a well settled 
union, have preserved. 

Such were the conditions existing or taking shape in 
Italy when the empire in the west—the Holy Roman em- 
pire of later times—was founded anew by Otho the Great. 
Territorially, the empire as he left it covered Germany 
to its full extent, and two thirds of Italy, with the empe- 
ror’s superiority acknowledged by the subject states of 
Burgundy, Bohemia, Moravia, Poland, Denmark and 
Hungary—the last named with more dispute. 

Otho the Great died in 972. His two immediate suc- 


cessors, Otho IT. and Otho III., accomplished little, though - 


the latter had great ambitions, planning to raise Rome to 
her old place as the capital of the world; but he died in his 
youth in Italy, and was succeeded by a cousin, Henry IL, 
whose election was contested on both sides of the Alps. 
In Italy, the great nobles placed Ardoin, marquis of Ivrea, 
on the Lombard throne; but factions among them caused 
his overthrow, and Henry reclaimed the crown. 
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Henry II. was the last of the Saxon line, and upon his 
death the house of Franconia came to the throne, by the 
election of Conrad IL., called “‘the Salic.” Under Conrad, 
the kingdom of Burgundy, afterward called the kingdom 
of Arles (which is to be distinguished from the French 
duchy of Burgundy—the northwestern part of the old 
kingdom), was reunited to the empire, by the bequest of 
its last king, Rudolph III. Conrad’s son, grandson and 
great grandson (Henry II., IV. and V.) succeeded him in 
due order. 

Under Henry III. the empire was at the summit of its 
power. Henry II., exercising the imperial prerogative, 
had raised the duke of Hungary to royal rank, giving him 
the title of king. Henry III. now forced the Hungarian 
king to acknowledge the imperial supremacy and pay 
tribute. The German kingdom was ruled with a strong 
hand and peace among its members compelled. “In Rome, 
no German sovereign had ever been so absolute. <A dis- 
graceful contest between three claimants of the papal chair 
had shocked even the reckless apathy of Italy. Henry 
deposed them all and appointed their successor.” “The 
synod passed a decree granting to Henry the right of nom- 


inating the supreme pontiff; and the Roman priesthood, 


who had forfeited the respect of the world even more by 
habitual simony than by the flagrant corruption of their 
manners, were forced to receive German after German as 
their bishop, at the bidding of a ruler so powerful, so 
severe and so pious. But Henry’s encroachments alarmed 
his own nobles no less than the Italians, and the reaction, 
which might have been dangerous to himself, was fatal 
to his successor. A mere chance, as some might call it, 
determined the course of history. The great emperor 
died suddenly in A. D. 1056, and a child was left at the 


‘helm, while storms were gathering that might have de- 


manded the wisest hand.” 

The child was Henry IV., who succeeded his father in 
1056; the storms which beset him blew from Rome. The 
papacy, lifted from its degradation by Henry’s father and 
grandfather, had recovered its boldness of tone and en- 
larged its pretensions and claims. It had come under the 
influence of an extraordinary man, the monk Hildebrand, 
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who swayed the councils of four popes before he became 
pope himself, and whose pontifical reign as Gregory VII. 


is the epoch of greatest importance in the history of the V 


Roman church. 

The overmastering ascendancy of the popes, in the 
church and over all who acknowledge its communion, 
really began when this invincible monk was raised to the 
papal throne. He broke the priesthood and the whole 
hierarchy of the west to obedience by his relentless 
discipline. He isolated them, as an order apart, by for- 
bidding them to marry; and he suppressed the corrupt- 
ing practices of simony—the buying and selling of honors 
and profitable offices in the church, Then, when he had 
marshaled the forces of the church, he proclaimed its inde- 
pendence and its supremacy in absolute terms. 

In the growth of feudalism throughout Europe, the 
church had become entangled in many ways with the civil 
powers. Many of its bishoprics and abbeys had acquired 
the nature of fiefs, and bishops and abbots were re- 
quired to do homage to a secular lord, before they could 
receive an “investiture” of the rich estates which had be- 
come attached by a feudal tenure to their sees. The cere- 
mony of investiture, moreover, included delivery of the 
crozier and the pastoral ring, which were the very symbols 
of their spiritual office. Against this dependence of the 
church upon temporal powers, Gregory now arrayed it in 
revolt, and began the “war of investitures,’ which lasted 
for half a century. The great battle ground was Ger- 
many ; the German king, of necessity, was the chief oppo- 
nent; and Henry IV., whose youth had been trained badly, 
and whose authority had been weakened by a long, ill- 
guardianed minority, was at a disadvantage in the contest. 
His humiliation at Canossa, when he stood through three 
winter days, a suppliant before the door of the castle which 
lodged the inflexible pope, praying to be released from the 
dread penalties of excommunication, is one of the familiar 
tableaux of history. He had a poor revenge seven years 
later, when he took Rome, drove Gregory into the castle 
St. Angelo, and seated an anti-pope in the Vatican, who 
crowned him emperor. But his triumph was brief. There 
came to the rescue of the beleaguered pope certain new 
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actors in Italian history, whom it is now necessary to in- 
troduce. 

The settlement of predatory Northmen on the Seine, 
which took the name of Normandy and the constitution 
of a ducal fief of France, had long since grown into an 
important half-independent state. Its people—now called 
Normans in the smoother speech of the south—had lost 
something of their early rudeness, and had fallen a little 
under the spell of the rising chivalry of the age; but the 
goad of a warlike temper which drove their fathers out 
of Norway still pricked the sons and sent them abroad, 

_ in restless search of adventures and gain. Some found 
ee ier way into the south of Italy, where Greeks, Lombards 
ioe and Saracens were fighting merrily, and where a good 

sword and a tough lance were tools of the only industry 
well-paid. 

Presently there was banded among them thére a little 
army, which found itself a match for any force that Greek 
or Lombard, or other opponent, could bring against it, 
and which proceeded accordingly to work its own will in 
the land: It seized Apulia and divided it into twelve 
countships, as an aristocratic republic. Pope Leo IX. led 
an army against it and was beaten and taken prisoner. 

Papal grant To release himself he was compelled to grant the duchy 
them, A.D. they had taken to them, as a fief of the church, and to 
as extend his grant to whatever else they might succeed in 
taking. The chiefs of the Normans had been, in suc- 
cession, three sons of a poor gentleman in the Cotentin, 
Tancred by name, who now sent a fourth son to the scene. 
Robert and This newcomer was Robert, having the surname of Guis- 
car card, who became the fourth leader of the Norman troop, 
and who, in a few years, assumed the title of duke of 
Calabria and Apulia. His duchies comprised, substan- 
tially, the territory of the later kingdom of Naples. A 
fifth brother, Roger, had meantime crossed to Sicily, with 
a small following of his countrymen, and, between 1060 
and 1090, had expelled the Saracens from that island, and 
possessed it as a fief of his brother’s duchy. But in the 
next generation these relations between the two conquests 
Kingdom of Were reversed. The son of Roger received the title of 
Sicily king of Sicily from the pope, and Calabria and Apulia 
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were annexed to his kingdom, through the extinction of 
Robert’s family. 

These Normans of southern Italy were the allies who 
came to the rescue of Pope Gregory, when the emperor, 
Henry IV., besieged him in Castle St. Angelo. He sum- 
moned Robert Guiscard as’a vassal of the church, and the 
response was prompt. Henry and his Germans retreated 
when the Normans came near, and the latter entered 
Rome. Accustomed to pillage, they began, soon, to treat 
the city as a captured place, and the Romans rose against 
them. They retaliated with torch and sword, and once 
more Rome suffered from the destroying rage of a bar- 
barous soldiery let loose. ‘Neither Goth nor Vandal, 
neither Greek nor German, brought such desolation on the 
city as this capture by the Normans.” Duke Robert made 
no attempt to hold the ruined capital, but withdrew to his 
own dominions. The pope went with him, and died soon 
afterward, unable to return to Rome. But the imperious 
temper he had imparted to the church was fixed lastingly 
in it, and his lofty pretensions were even surpassed by the 
pontiffs who succeeded him. He spoke for the papacy the 
first syllables of that awful proclamation that was sounded 
in its finality, after eight hundred years, when the dogma 
of infallibility was put forth. 
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Norman conquest of England 


The Normans in Italy established no durable power. 
In another quarter they were more fortunate. Their kins- 
men, the Danes, who subjugated England and annexed it 
to their own kingdom in 1016, had lost it again in 1042. 
The old line of kings was then restored, in the person of 
Edward, called the Confessor, whose gentleness and piety 
caused him, when he died, to be named among the saints. 
On the side of his mother, this King Edward was cousin 
to William, the powerful duke of Normandy, and he had 
lived in exile at the Norman court while the Danish kings 
held possession of the English throne. As a consequence, 
he was more Norman than English in his feelings, and 
offended his subjects by bringing Norman favorites with 
him when he came back to England as king. His Nor- 
_ manizing policy was resented especially by a West Saxon 
earl, named Godwine, who had risen to great power in 
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the reign of the Danish king Canute, and whose daughter 
Edward married at the beginning of his reign. For a 
time Godwine and his sons were driven out of England; 
but they returned with strong forces, expelled the king’s 
Norman favorites, and forced him to surrender, prac- 
tically, the whole power of government into Earl God- 
wine’s hands. In 1053 the earl died and his power passed 
to his son Harold, who governed England in King 
Edward’s name for thirteen years. Then the king died, 
without children, and Earl Harold was elected king by 
the national Witenagemot,—that is, the great council or 
assembly of the wise. 

At once Harold’s title to the crown was disputed by 
Duke William of Normandy, who claimed it for himself, 
on two grounds: (1) that King Edward had promised 
him the succession; (2) that Harold, being at one time 
a shipwrecked captive in Normandy, had acknowledged 
him and sworn fealty to him as Edward’s heir. These 
claims had no validity, for neither Edward nor Harold 
had a right to dispose of the English crown. Succession 
to it had always been subject to a national election, in 
some form. But different notions of kingship were pre- 
vailing on the continent, and Duke William’s claims were 
considered generally to be good. With the pope’s ap- 
proval he invaded England, in the early autumn of that 
year, and won the kingdom in the great and decisive battle 
of Senlac, or Hastings, where Harold was slain. On 
Christmas Day he was crowned, and a few years sufficed 
to end all resistance to his authority. He established on 
the English throne a dynasty which, though shifting some- 
times to collateral lines, has held it to the present day. 

The English people were brought low by their subjuga- 
tion, and the yoke which the Normans laid upon them was 
heavy indeed. They were stripped of their lands by con- 
fiscation; they were disarmed and disorganized; every 
attempt at rebellion failed miserably, and every failure 
brought wider confiscations. The old nobility suffered 
most and its ranks were thinned. England became Nor- 


man in its aristocracy and remained English in its com- 


mons and its villeinage. ; 
Nevertheless, as estimated by its greatest historian, 
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Professor Freeman, the Norman conquest wrought more 
good effects than ill to the English people. It did not 
sweep away their laws, customs or language, but it modi- 
fied them all, and not unfavorably; while “it aroused the 
old national spirit to fresh’ life, and gave the conquered 
people fellow-workers in their conquerors.” The mon- 
archy was strengthened by William’s advantages as a 
conqueror, used with the wisdom and moderation of a 
statesman. Feudalism came into England stripped of its 
disrupting forces; and the possible alternative of abso- 
lutism was hindered by potent checks. At the same time, 
the conquest brought England into relations with the con- 
tinent which might otherwise have arisen very slowly, 
and thus gave an early importance to the nation in Euro- 
pean history. 

Before the Norman conquest, feudalism had crept into 
England, and was working a slow change of its old free 
Germanic institutions. The Normans quickened and 
widened the change. At the same time they controlled it 
in certain ways, favorably both to the monarchy and the 
people. They established a feudal system, but it was a 
system different from that which broke up the unity of 
both kingdoms of the Franks. William, shrewd states- 
man that he was, took care that no dangerous great fiefs 
should be created ; and he took care, too, that every land- 
lord in England should swear fealty direct to the king,— 
thus placing the crown in immediate relations with all its 
subjects, permitting no intermediary lord to take their first 
allegiance to himself and pass it on at second hand to a 
mere crowned overlord. 

The effect of this diluted organization of feudalism in 
England was to make the monarchy so strong, from the 
beginning, that both aristocracy and commons were put 
on their defense against it, and acquired a feeling of asso- 
ciation, a sense of common interest, a habit of alliance, 
which became important influences in the political history 
of the nation. In France, as we have seen, there had been 
nothing of this. There, at the beginning, the feudal aris- 
tocracy was dominant, and held itself so haughtily above 
the commons, or “third estate,”’ that no political codpera- 
tion between the two orders could be thought of when 
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circumstances produced the need. The kings slowly un- 
dermined the aristocratic power, using the communes in 
the process ; and when, at last, the power of the monarchy 
had become threatening to both orders in the state, they 
were separated by too great an alienation of feeling and 
habit to act well together. 

It was the great good fortune of England that feudal- 
ism was curbed by a strong monarchy. It was the greater 
good fortune of the English people that their primitive 
Germanic institutions—their folk-moots, and their whole 
simple popular system of local government—should have 
had so long and sturdy a growth before the feudal scheme 
of society began seriously to intrude upon them. The 
Norman conqueror did no violence to those institutions. 
He claimed to be a lawful English king, respecting En- 
glish law. The laws, the customs, the organization of 
government, were, indeed, greatly modified in time; but 
the modification was slow, and the base of the whole 
political structure that rose in the Anglo-Norman king- 
dom remained wholly English. 

The Normans brought with them into England a more 
active, enterprising, inquiring spirit than had animated 
the land before. They brought an increase of learning 
and of the appetite for knowledge. They brought a more 
educated taste in art, to improve the building of the coun- 
try and its workmanship in general. They brought a 
wider acquaintance with the affairs of the outside world, 
and drew England into political relations with her conti- 
nental neighbors, which were net happy for her in the 
end, but which may have contributed to her development 
for a time. They brought, also, a more powerful organ- 
ization of the church, which gave England trouble in later. 
days. 


The Chinese empire 


In China this period was one of trouble and decline,— 
of increasing harassment from foes without and increas- 
ing disorder and disruptions within. Early in the tenth 
century the prolonged rule of the Tang dynasty came to 
anend. Many of its twenty emperors had preserved more 
or less of the vigor imparted to the government by the 
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great Taitsong; but the race decayed in its later genera- 
tions, while troubles thickened and dangers grew. In the 
great Tatar region of the north and northeast, one chief 
after another rose to power, mastering and combining 
many tribes, to run a career of conquest and rapine, and 
give a name to an ephemeral nation, which a rival combi- 
nation of tribes would extinguish in due time. Thus, in 
the tenth century, a dominion of this nature, over people 
called Khitans or Leaous, formed somewhere in Mongo- 
lian territory, became able in a short time to seat itself in 
the Chinese provinces of Leaoutung and Pechili, where 
it not only daunted but dominated the empire for many 
years. Meantime the evolution of another transient 
nationality was beginning in Manchuria, among Tatars 
who took finally the name of Kins, and who, at a later day, 
drove the Khitans from their seat and succeeded to their 
power. 


The Japanese government, at this time, was in the early 
stages of an important change. It assimilated the Chinese 
bureaucratic system, without putting it into the hands of 
a class of “literati,” turned out by the schools. Opportu- 
nity remained, as there did not in China, for the growth 
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of an hereditary office-grasping aristocracy, and for strug- . 


gles within its membership for power. Theoretically, the 
sovereigns, the mikados, were absolute; but practically 
the reins of government slipped from their hands. From 
the seventh century to the middle of the eleventh the gov- 
ernment was controlled by a lordly family, the Fujiwara 
by name, whose sons held the great offices and whose 
daughters were married to the nominal sovereigns of the 
state. It became a common practice for the mikados to 
abdicate, after bearing their empty title for a few years, 
and retire to a monastery, doing so either willingly, to 
escape from a position of really helpless and wearisome 
captivity, or under compulsion, to give place to a more 
submissive puppet,—some child of the imperial race being 
the usual choice. 
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We come now to a period of remarkable importance 

and interest in the medizval re-fashioning of civilization. 

ee Political organization and social order were beginning to 
of the period TEappear with some distinctness in western Europe when 
we last looked over the ground. They furnished the con- 

ditions for thinking and feeling that would go on to finer 

results, if a due stimulus could be supplied; and that stim- 

ulus was given by the prolonged excitements and revela- 

tions of the crusades. Throughout the twelfth century 

the potent influences of the crusades were working in the 
European mind and on the circumstances of European 


society ; in the wonderful thirteenth century they produced 
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their great effects, and the outcome gives a singular dis- 
tinction to the period of our present survey. 

For England it is the period of Magna Charta and of 
the first of all truly representative parliaments ; the period 
in which the enduring bases of constitutional government 
were laid down. For Italy and Germany it is the period 
of the moulding of the city-republics and free cities 
into form. For France it is the period of the Albi- 
genses, and of St. Louis and his judicial reforms. 
For Spain it is the period in which her people en- 
joyed more of political freedom than they ever knew 
again. Everywhere it was an age of impulses toward 
freedom, and of mighty upward strivings out of the bonds 
of the feudal state. 

It was an age, too, of vast energies, directed with prac- 
tical judgment and power. It organized the great league 
of the Hansa Towns, which surpassed, as an enterprise of 
combination in commercial affairs, the most stupendous 
undertakings of the present time. It put the weavers and 
traders of Flanders on a footing with knights and princes. 
In Venice and Genoa it crowned the merchant like a king. 
It sent Marco Polo to Cathay, and inoculated men with the 
itch of exploration from which they find no ease to this 
day. 

It is the period of the beginning of a new creation of 
literature,—the saga and the edda of Iceland, the chansons 
de geste, the troubadour lays, the hero-romances and the 
folk-epics of France, England, Germany and Spain. It 
is the period which educated Dante and brought him to 
the eve of his immortal work. It is the period of the birth 
of universities and the germination of common schools. 

It is the period which saw painting revived as a living 
art in the world, and sculpture restored. It is the age of 
great church-building in Italy, in Germany and in France. 
It is the period of the creation of the mendicant orders in 
the church. 
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The Crusades 


In the early years of this remarkable period, western 
Europe was stirred for the first time by a common feeling 
and common thoughts. A great cry ran through it, for 
help to deliver the holy places of the Christian faith from 
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the infidels who possessed them. This was consequent 
upon a change that had taken place in the character of the 
Mohammedan masters of Palestine, and in their treatment 
of pilgrims who visited the Christian shrines. The sword 
and the authority of the prophet had passed from the 
Arabs to the Turks. 

The first known home of the people who bear that name 
was on the slopes of the Altai mountains, within modern 
Siberia, and in the neighborhood of Lake Baikal, where 
they were subjects of a dominant Mongol power, supposed 
to be akin to themselves in race. In the sixth century they 
revolted with success and established a dominion of their 
own, in central Asian regions, including modern Bokhara 
and Turkestan. There the Arabs, when they had subju- 
gated Persia, came into touch with them, and began in 
the early part of the eighth century to make converts and 
subjects of those who dwelt between the Oxus and 
Jaxartes rivers. In the wars that accomplished this a 
large number of Turks were captured and made slaves. 
They were a stalwart and warlike race, and, as their Arab 
conquerors lost energy, which happened soon, these Turk- 
ish slaves were put to use as soldiers, by the caliphs at 
Bagdad. Others of the ‘same race, converted to Islam, 
were hired for the armed service of the faith. In due time 
the caliphate sank helplessly under the power of these 
armed servants, and its nominal sovereigns were puppets 
in their hands. The great Mohammedan empire of the 
seventh and eighth centuries broke into practically inde- 
pendent states, and the final rulers in most of the Asiatic 
parts were Turks. 


Early in the eleventh century the most powerful of the - 


Turkish-Mohammedan dominions was one known as the 
Ghaznevide empire, which extended over northern Persia, 
part of Bokhara, Afghanistan, and most of the Punjab in 
Hindostan. Its founder was a Turkish slave, Sabektekin, 
who had been intrusted with the government of the city 
and province of Ghazni, in Afghanistan, and who, having 
acquired independence, began a career of conquest which 
his more famous son, Mahmud, carried to the extent de- 
scribed above. Mahmud invaded India twelve times, car- 
rying his arms to Delhi and Lahore, and was the first to 
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plant Mohammedanism durably in that part of the world. 
His dynasty ruled in the Punjab and Afghanistan for 
about a hundred years. 

In the western and northwestern parts of their empire 
the Ghaznevides were supplanted soon after the death of 
Mahmud by the family of another Turkish chieftain, 
named Seldjuk, fresh from the wild life of the steppes, 
whom Mahmud, unwisely, had invited to settle in a por- 
tion of his domain. Very soon the Seldjuks were lords 
where they came as guests, and, at the end of the year 
1050, Togrul Beg, grandson of their first leader, was in 
Bagdad, master of the caliphate itself. Two successors 
of Togrul Beg, his nephew, Alp Arslan, and Malek Shah, 
Alp Arslan’s son, wrested from the Byzantine empire the 
greater part of Asia Minor, which appears to have been 
at that time the most highly civilized part of the world. 
From the ruin they spread over that unhappy country it 
has never risen since. At Alp Arslan’s death, in 1092, 
his dominion embraced nearly all that now belongs to 
Asiatic Turkey, together with the whole of Persia and 
Bokhara ; but civil wars followed which broke it into four 
parts, and, in the next century, the Seldjuk dynasty was 
overthrown. 

These were the possessors of Jerusalem and its sacred 
shrines, whose griévous and insulting treatment of Chris- 
tian pilgrims, in the last years of the eleventh century, 
stirred Europe to wrath and provoked the great movement 
of the Crusades. The Saracens, as a rule, had been rather 
friendly than otherwise to the Christian pilgrims, from 
whom they collected a moderate toll; but the ruder Turks 
plundered and insulted them in exasperating ways. Re- 
turned pilgrims stirred up feeling on the subject by nar- 
rating their experiences, and one of them, known as Peter 
the Hermit, made it his mission to summon Europe to the 
rescue of the sepulchre of Christ. Pope Urban II., one 
of two rival pontiffs then contending for recognition by 
the church, commended the Hermit’s project, at.a great 
council which he called together at Clermont, in 1094, and 
a large part of the continent was soon aflame with eager- 
ness to drive the infidels from the Holy Land. The pious 
and the adventurous, the fanatical and the vagrant, rose 
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up in one motley and tumultuous response to the appeal, 
and mobs and armies (hardly distinguishable) of cru- 
saders—warriors of the Cross—began to whiten the high- 
ways into Asia with their bones. 

The first movement swept 300,000 men, women and 
children, under Peter the Hermit, to their death, with no 
other result ; but nearly at the same time there went four 
armies, French and Norman for the most part, which 
reached Constantinople by various routes and passed into 
Asia Minor. United there, they captured Niczea, the 
capital of a Turkish potentate who styled himself the sul- 
tan of Roum, defeated him in battle at Doryleum, and 
marched on to Syria, suffering dreadful hardships and 
losses of life in their campaign. A long siege, followed 
by a counter-siege, at Antioch, consumed many months, 
and it was not until June, 1099, that the crusaders reached 
the Holy City and assailed its formidable walls. Their 
number was reduced now to 40,000, but their ardor rose 
to frenzy, and after a siege of little more than a month 
they forced an entrance by storm. Then they spared 
neither age nor sex, until they had killed all who denied 
the Saviour of mankind,—the Prince of Peace. 

For the government of their conquests in Palestine, the 
chiefs of the Crusade chose Godfrey of Bouillon, making 
his office one of actual regality, thouigh he accepted no 
other title than that of Defender and Baron of the Holy 
Sepulchre. Godfrey lived less than a year after his elec- 
tion, and was succeeded by his brother Baldwin, who 
reigned at Jerusalem eighteen years. Through many 
vicissitudes the kingdom was maintained for almost 
a century, hard pressed by the surrounding Moslems and 
often crying to Europe for help. A second crusade, in 
1147, accomplished nothing for its relief, but spent vast 
multitudes of lives; and when, in 1187, the Holy City and 
its Sepulchre fell again into unbelieving hands, Christen- 
dom grew wild once more with passion, and a third cru- 
sade was set on foot. ut 4 

The new Mohammedan master of Christian holy places 
was Saladin, originally a Koord soldier, who had risen 
to power by the force of superior character and mind. 
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Having first put an end to a dynasty of schismatic caliphs 
called the Fatimites, in Egypt, and taken their throne, 
the bold Koord added a large part of Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia to his dominion, and then applied himself to the 
overthrow of the Christian kingdom in Palestine. In 
July, 1187, he defeated the Christian forces with great 
slaughter, in a battle near Tiberias, and offered to permit 
the defenders and inhabitants of Jerusalem to go peace- 
fully from the place, having no wish, he said, to defile its 
hallowed soil with blood. When his offer was rejected, 
he made a vow to enter the city with his sword and to do 
as the Christians had done when they waded in blood 
through its streets. But when, after a short siege of four- 
teen days, Jerusalem was surrendered to him, he forgot 
his angry oath, and forgot the vengeance which might not 
have seemed strange in that age and that place. The 
sword of the victor was sheathed. The inhabitants 
were ransomed at a stipulated rate, and those for 
whom no ransom was paid were held as slaves. The 
sick and the helpless were permitted to remain in the city 
for a year, with the Knights of the Hospital—conspicu- 
ous among the enemies of Saladin and his faith—to attend 
upon their wants. The Crescent shone Christian-like as 
it rose over Jerusalem again. The Cross—the Crusaders’ 
Cross—was shamed. 

The third crusade, to recover the Holy City, was led by 
the redoubtable emperor Frederick Barbarossa, of Ger- 
many, King Richard Cceur de Lion, of England, and King 
Philip Augustus of France. The emperor perished mis- 
erably on the way, by drowning, and his army was wasted 
in its march; the French and English exhausted them- 
selves in sieges which won nothing of durable advantage 
to the Christian world; the sultan Saladin gathered most 
of the laurels of war. 

The crusading movement had important consequences, 
both immediate and remote; but its first effects were small 
in moment compared with those which lagged after. To 
understand either, it will be necessary to glance back at 
the later course of events in the eastern or Byzantine 
empire. 
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The fortunes of the empire, since it gave up Syria and 
Egypt to the Saracens, had been, on the whole, less un- 
happy than the dark prospect of that time. It had checked 
the onrush of Arabs at the Taurus mountain range, and 
retained Asia Minor; it had held Constantinople against 
them through two terrible sieges; it had fought for three 
centuries, and finally subdued, a new Turanian enemy, 
the Bulgarians, who established a kingdom south of the 
Danube, where their name remains to the present day. 
The history of its court, during much of the period, had 
been a black and disgusting record of conspiracies, treach- 
eries, murders, mutilations, usurpations and foul vices of 
every description ; with now and then a manly figure climb- 
ing to the throne and doing heroic things, for the most part 
uselessly ; but the system of governmental administration 
seems to have been so well constructed that it worked with 
a certain independence of its vile or imbecile heads, and 
the country was better, probably, and better governed 
than its court. 

At Constantinople, notwithstanding frequent tumults 
and revolutions, there had been material prosperity and a 
great gathering of wealth. The Saracen conquests, by 
closing other avenues of trade between the east and the 
west, had concentrated that most profitable commerce in 
the Byzantine capital. The rising commercial cities of 
Italy—Amalphi, Venice, Genoa, Pisa—seated their enter- 
prises there. Art and literature, which had decayed, 
began then to revive, and Byzantine culture, on its sur- 
face, acquired more of superiority to that of Teutonic 
Europe. 

The conquests of the Seldjuk Turks gave a serious check 
to this improvement of the circumstances of the empire. 
Momentarily, by dividing the Moslem power in Asia, the 
Turks had opened an opportunity to an energetic emperor, 
Nicephorus Phocas, to recover northern Syria and Cilicia. 
But when, in the next century, they had won complete 
mastery of the dominions of the caliphate of Bagdad, they 
swept back the Byzantines, and overran and occupied the 
most of Asia Minor and Armenia, as we have seen. A 
decisive victory at Manzikert, when the emperor of the 
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moment was taken prisoner and his army annihilated, 
gave them well-nigh the whole territory to the Hellespont. 
The empire was reduced nearly to its European domain, 
and suffered ten years of civil war between rivals for the 
throne. f 

At the end of that time it acquired a ruler, in the person 
of the first Alexius Comnenus, who is the generally best 
known of all the Byzantine line, because he figures notably 
in the stories of the first crusade. He was a man of crafty 
abilities and complete unscrupulousness. He took the 
empire at its lowest state of abasement and demoralization. 
In the first year of his reign he had to face a new enemy. 
Robert Guiscard, the Norman, who had conquered a duke- 
dom in southern Italy, thought the situation favorable for 
an attack on the eastern empire, and for winning the impe- 
rial crown. Twice he invaded the Greek peninsula and 
defeated the forces brought against him by Alexius; but 
troubles in Italy recalled him on the first occasion, and his 
death brought the second expedition to naught. 

Such was the situation of the Byzantines when the 
waves of the first crusade, rolling Asia-ward, surged up 
to the gates of Constantinople. It was a visitation that 
might well appall them,—these hosts of knights and vaga- 
bonds, fanatics and freebooters, who claimed and prof- 
fered help in a common Christian war with the infidels, 
and who, nevertheless, had no Christian communion with 
them—schismatics as they were, outside the Roman shep- 
herd’s fold. There is not a doubt that they feared the 
crusading Franks more than they feared the Turks. They 
knew them less, and the little hearsay knowledge they had 
was of a lawless, barbarous, fighting feudalism in the 
countries of the west,—more rough and uncouth, at least, 
than their own defter methods of murdering and mutilat- 
ing one another. They received their dangerous visitors 
with nervousness and suspicion; but Alexius Comnenus 
proved equal to the delicate position in which he found 
himself placed. He burdened his soul with lies and per- 
fidies: but he managed affairs so wonderfully that the 
empire plucked the best fruits of the first crusades, by 
recovering a great part of Asia Minor, with all the coasts 
of the Euxine and the 7gean, from the weakened Turks. 
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The latter were so far shaken and depressed by the hard 
blows of the crusaders that they troubled the Byzantines 
very little in the century to come. 

Against this immediate gain to the eastern empire 
from the early crusades, there were serious later offsets. 
The commerce of Constantinople declined rapidly, as soon 
as the Moslem blockade of the Syrian coast line was 
broken. It lost its monopoly. Trade ran back again into 
other reopened channels. The Venetians and Genoese 
became more independent. Formerly, they had received 
privileges in the empire as a gracious concession ; now they 
dictated the terms of their commercial treaties and their 
naval alliances. Their rivalries involved the empire in 
quarrels with both, and a state of things was brought 
about which had much to do with the catastrophe of 1204. 
In that year a crusade, sometimes numbered as the fourth 
and sometimes as the fifth in the crusading series, 
was diverted by Venetian influence from the rescue of 
Jerusalem to the conquest of Constantinople, ostensibly 
in the interest of a claimant of the imperial throne. The 
city was taken and pillaged, and the Greek line of em- 
perors was supplanted by a Frank or Latin line, of which 
Baldwin, Count of Flanders, was the first. But this Latin 
empire was reduced to a fraction of the conquered domin- 
ion, the remainder being divided among several partners 
in the conquest; while two Greek princes of the fallen 
house saved fragments of the ancient realm in Asia, and 
throned themselves as emperors at Trebizond and Nicza. 

The Latin empire was maintained, feebly and without 
dignity, a little more than half a century; and then it was 
extinguished by the sovereign of its Niczean rival, Michael 
Palzologus, who took Constantinople by a night surprise, 
helped by treachery within. Thus the Greek or Byzan- 
tine empire was restored, but much shorn of its former 
European possessions, and much weakened by ‘loss of 
commerce and wealth. Very soon it was involved in a 
fresh struggle for life with the Turks. 


Effects of the Crusades in western Europe 


Briefly floted, these were the consequences of the early 
crusades in the east. In western Europe they had slower, 
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but deeper and more lasting effects. They weakened feu- 
dalism, by sending abroad so many of the feudal lords, and 
by impoverishing so many more; whereby the towns 
gained more opportunity for enfranchisement, and the 
crown, in I*rance particularly, acquired more power. They 
checked smaller wars and private quarrels for a time, and 
gave in many countries unwonted seasons of peace, in 
which civilizing influences could work on the thoughts and 
feelings of men. They brought men into fellowship who 
were accustomed to fight one another, and thus softened 
their provincial and national antipathies. They expanded 
the knowledge—the experience—the ideas—of the whole 
body of those who visited the east and who survived the 
adventurous expedition; made them acquainted with civ- 
ilizations more polished at least than their own; taught 
them many things which they could only learn in those 
days by actual sight, and sent them back to their homes 
throughout Europe, to be instructors and missionaries, 
who did much to prepare western Christendom for the 
Renaissance or new birth of a later time. 

The twelfth century—the century of the great crusades 
—saw the gray daybreak in Europe, after the long night 
of darkness which settled down upon it in the fifth. In 
the thirteenth it reached the brightening dawn, and in the 
fifteenth it stood in the full morning of the modern day. 
Among all the movements by which it was pushed out of 
darkness into light, that of the crusades would appear to 
have been the most important; important in itself, as a 
social and political movement of great change, and impor- 
tant in the seeds that it scattered for a future harvest of 
effects. 

In both the Byzantine and Arabian civilizations of the 
east there was much for western Europe to learn. Per- 
haps there was more in the last named than in the first; 
for the Arabs, when they came out from behind their 
deserts, and exchanged the nomadic life for the life of 
cities, had shown an amazing avidity for the lingering 
science of old Greece, which they encountered in Egypt 
and Syria. They had preserved more of it, and more 
of the old fineness of feeling that went with it, than 
survived in Greece itself, or in any part of the Teutonized 
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empire of Rome. The crusaders got glimpses of its influ- 
ence, at least, and a curiosity was wakened, that sent 
students into Moorish Spain, and opened scholarly in- 
terchanges, by which learning in Europe was greatly 
advanced. 
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No doubt the crusading movements should be reckoned 
in part among the effects, as well as conspicuously among 
the causes, of a signal quickening of mind and spirit in 
western Europe that appears in the crusading age. Their 
beginning was nearly simultaneous with what seems to 
have been the first marked wakening of a wide interest in 
education and a new development of schools. The efforts 
of Charlemagne on the continent and of Alfred in England 
to improve and extend the teaching of their subjects had 
had no lasting effect. Until late in the eleventh century 
there were few schools, except those connected with mon- 
asteries and cathedrals, intended for the instruction (a 
very limited instruction generally) of priests. Then came 
the rise of two new classes of institutions, looking to the 
preparation of men for some other intelligent service than 
that of the church. 

From one class, which offered at the outset a special 
teaching of medicine, as at Salerno, or of law, as at 
Bologna, or of theology and philosophy, as at Paris, 
sprang the great universities that were multiplied in 
Europe during the next two hundred years. For a long 
period the teaching of the universities may have borne 
little fruit of substantial knowledge. It was devoted to a 
shallow exposition of ancient writings, or it ran into bar- 
ren disputations over abstract terms and names, trying to 
spin knowledge out of the brain, by ingenious “dialectics” 
or logical formulas, instead of searching for it and collect- 
ing it in the natural world of knowable things. But even 
while the universities persisted in those futilities of what 
is called scholastic philosophy, or scholasticism, and only 
exercised their students in ring-round courses of thinking 
that led nowhere, the exercise was athletic and stimulat- 
ing; it broke a long settled stagnation of mind, and was 
good preparation, perhaps, for intellectual activities that 
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were better directed at a little later time. Such excite- 
ments of discussion as were stirred by the famous lectures 
of the brilliant Abelard, in the first quarter of the twelfth 
century, cannot have failed to have great intellectual 
effects. y* 

From institutions of the other class, making their ap- 
pearance at about the same time, came the germs of the 
modern common school. They were founded in the enter- 
prising commercial cities, then advancing to free action in 
many directions, especially in Italy, Germany and the 
Netherlands. Many of these early city schools, estab- 
lished in frequent cases by the gilds of the trades, were 
free from church control and wholly secular in their aims. 
Their creation is significant of a revolutionary change in 
public notions of education and its use. 

At the same time, with the rise of universities and secu- 
lar city schools, there came a growth of literature, spring- 
~ ing apparently from old songs and romantic legends or folk 
tales of an earlier time. This new minstrelsy was irispired 
first in France, where a species of literature known as the 
chansons de geste, or songs of heroes and deeds, was pro- 
duced in great abundance during the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries, with possibly some beginning at an 
earlier date. Most of the chansons are narrative of heroic 
incidents connected in some way with Charlemagne, and 
are often described as the “Charlemagne cycle’ of mediz- 
val romance. In the langue d’oc of southern France, a 
more melodious speech than that of the north, a lyrical 
form of verse, devoted mostly to themes of love, was culti- 
vated at about the same time by poets known as “trouba- 
dours,’ of Provence. The northern poets who composed 
the chansons bore the corresponding name of trouvéres, 
or trouveurs ; the minstrels who sang them were jongleurs. 

After the lays of the troubadours and the recitals of the 
trouveres, there came a greater revival of heroic poetry 
and romance, in the same twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
when the ancient lays and legends of Germany received 
the epic forms in which we know them; when the Nibelun= 
genlied was constructed; when the song of The Cid was 
sung in Spain; when the Welsh legends of King Arthur 
were taken up, in England, France and Germany, to be 
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made the groundwork of that wonderful group of 
romances which kindle poetry and inspire music for the 
delight of the world to this day. So far as known, the first 
writing of the Arthurian legends was in England, a little 
before the middle of the twelfth century, by Geoffrey of 
Monmouth, who brought forth a crude collection in what 
purported to be veritable British history. Geoffrey’s sto- 
ries of Arthur, written in Latin, were rhymed in French a 
few years later by Wace, a Norman poet of the isle of Jer- 
sey, who made some additions, including an introduction 
of the““Round Table” and its knights. The next step in the 
evolution of the Arthur romances was a Saxon paraphrase 
of Wace’s Roman de Brut, as his poem was named, by 
Layamon, an English priest. Then the subject was taken 
in hand by a true poet, believed to have been Walter Map, 
an Englishman of Welsh extraction, who was one of the 
traveling justices of King Henry II., and who is known 
to have written some clever satirical poems against the 
monks. If Map was, as supposed, the creator of the 
romances of the Holy Grail and of Lancelot of the Lake, 


“which put the soul of poetry and spirituality into the 


crude legends of King Arthur,” he leads the matchless line 
of the great poets of the British isle. 

It is a singular fact that the earliest literature of a 
really high quality that was produced in medizval Europe 
came from none of its peoples in their European homes, 
but from the distant Norse colony of Iceland, in the mid- 
Atlantic ocean. More singular is the fact that nearly all 
that is known of any medizval Scandinavian literature 
having the least distinction comes from the island colony 
in the far west ; and more remarkable still is the fact that 
the same emigrant community supplies the best and fullest 
knowledge we have of that grandly poetical Teutonic 
mythology which the Scandinavian and the Germanic 
peoples received alike from the same ancestral race. The 
two Icelandic collections known as the Elder and the 
Younger Eddas, or the Poetic Edda, which is the elder, 
and the Prose Edda of Snorri Sturluson, contain more of 
the primitive poetry and poetical and religious ideas of the 
ancient Teutonic peoples than is to be gathered from any 
other source. Iceland was scarcely settled by the roving 
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Vikings before the tenth century, and the conditions of 
life must have been hard; and yet, in the twelfth century, 
there was a literary culture among the hardy colonists 
which cherished and preseryed the ancient poetry of their 
language more carefully than elsewhere, and which pro- 
duced, at the same time, in the Icelandic Sagas, or Stories, 
a prose romance literature that is truer in art than the 
trouveres of France were producing in those years. Of 
the many sagas, there are five that rank in interest and 
quality above the rest, namely, Njal’s Saga, Egil’s Saga, 
Lardaela Saga, Eyrbyggja Saga, and Grettir’s Saga. 


Sagas 


Knighthood and Chivalry 


Sir Walter Scott, in his essay on Chivalry, refers to the 
primitive sense of the word, derived from the French 
chevalier, signifying merely the soldier on horseback, but 
he defines as his subject “the peculiar meaning given to the 
word in modern Europe, as applied to the order of knight- 
hood, established in almost all her kingdoms during the 
middle ages, and the laws, rules and customs by which it 
was governed.” ‘Those laws and customs,” he adds, 
“have long been antiquated, but their effects may still be 
traced in European manners; and, excepting only the 
change which flowed from the introduction of the Chris- 
tian religion, we know no cause which has produced such 
general and permanent difference betwixt the ancients and 
moderns, as that which has arisen out of the institution of 
chivalry. . . . In the middle ages the distinction 
ascribed to soldiers serving on horseback assumed a very 
peculiar and imposing character. They were not merely 
respected on account of their wealth or military skill, but 
were bound together by a union of a very peculiar char- 
acter, which monarchs were ambitious to share with the 
poorest of their subjects, and governed by laws directed 
to enhance, into enthusiasm, the military spirit and the 
sense of personal honor associated with it.’ In the judg- 
ment of Sir Walter, “chivalry began to dawn in the end 
of the tenth and beginning of the eleventh century. It 
blazed forth with high vigor during the crusades, which 
indeed may be considered as exploits of national errantry, 
or general wars undertaken on the very same principles 
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which actuated the conduct of individual knights adven- 
turers.” 

It is easy to see that the “spirit of chivalry” had its root 
in the pride of the man on horseback,—his sense of advan- 
tage and superiority over the foot-soldier and the trudging 
man of labor and peace. When the aristocratic class- 
feeling bred by this became organized in the close unions 
of knighthood, it tended to produce among the members 
of the chivalric class an increasing respect and courtesy of 
conduct toward each other, but not apparently toward the 
rest of mankind. Within its own social bounds, it culti- 
vated politeness, urbanity, and an honorable morality, 
even in war; and that, so far as it went, and even farther, 
by its exemplary effects, was a civilizing influence of 


_great worth. But, on the other hand, the whole institu- 


tion of chivalry was a school of militarism and aristocracy, 
which left a stamp on society that is far to-day from being 
effaced. 
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Not the least important effect of the crusades was the 
atmosphere of religion which they caused to envelop the 
great affairs of the time, and which they made common in 
politics and society. The influence of the western or 
Latin church was increased by this; and its organization 
was strengthened by a great spiritual revival, which 
brought about the creation of the mendicant religious 
orders,—the Franciscans (1210) and Dominicans (1256) 
—whose fréres (brothers), known commonly as friars, 
were vowed to a religious life very different from that of 
the monks. St. Francis of Assisi, founder of the order 
that received his name, though he himself called them 
only Fratri Minori (the lesser brothers), was the son of 
a wealthy Italian merchant, who felt called upon to obey 
literally the injunction of Jesus to the young man who 
“had great possessions”: “Go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor.” His example led others 
to strip themselves of worldly goods, and devote their 
lives to humble missionary work among the poor and 
wretched of the world, sheltered by no roof of their own, 


and trusting to charity for their daily bread. That life: 


ol ltaaiatiall 
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of absolute poverty, of Christian exhortation and of serv- 
ice to the distressed, was the life to which the Franciscan 
brothers were vowed; and, so long as the spirit of the 
founder prevailed in the order, it brought a mighty spir- 
itual force to the strengthening of the church. The 
Dominican order, founded by St. Dominic, of Spain, was 
vowed likewise to poverty, but devoted more to Christian 
preaching and teaching and less to charitable work. 

Of less importance to religion or the church were the 
military religious orders that sprang more directly from 
the excitements of the crusades. The order of the Knights 
Templars, instituted at Jerusalem by Hugh de Payens and 
eight companicns, in 1118, was composed of men who 
took vows to be both monks and soldiers, devoted to the 
protection of the holy places in Palestine and of the pil- 
grims who went thither. In the same year, another body 
of the crusaders at Jerusalem, who had devoted themselves 
to the care of the sick, the wounded and the impoverished 
among their fellows, and among the pilgrims, took vows 
and were organized in the order of the Knights Hospi- 
tallers of St. John of Jerusalem; and this, too, in one 
branch, became an order of military monks. Kindred in 
original purpose to this latter organization was that of 
the Teutonic Knights of the Hospital, founded at Jerusa- 
lem by a wealthy German, about 1128 or 1129. Each of 
these orders received munificent gifts, acquired enormous 
wealth, and lost most of the noble spirit that gave them 
life at the start. 

To say that the western church gained influence from 
all the religious movements of the time is to say that the 
clergy gained it, and the chief of the clergy, the pope, con- 
centrated the gain in himself. The whole clerical body 
was making encroachments in every field of politics upon 
the domain of the civil authority, using shrewdly the 
advantages of superior learning, and busying itself more 
and more in temporal affairs. The popes after Gregory 


‘VII. maintained his high pretensions and pursued his 


bold course. In most countries they encountered resist- 
ance from the crown; but the brunt of the conflict still fell 
upon the emperors, who, in some respects, were the most 
poorly armed for it. 
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As stated before, an entire separation of the Christian 
church in the east from that in the west had taken place 
before the beginning of the crusades. Differences in 
dogmatic theology and jealousies between the bishop of 
Rome and the patriarch of Constantinople, each of whom 
claimed primacy in the church, had been drawing the two 
sections of Christendom apart since the division of the 
Roman empire was begun. The rupture was made com- 
plete in 1054, by the failure of an effort on the part of 
the eastern emperor to heal it. He induced Pope Leo IX. 
to send three legates to Constantinople, with power to 
arrange agreements; but the haughty tone of the legates 
made their mission abortive, and it ended in their launch- 
ing an anathema at the eastern primate and all his adher- 
ents. Communion between the eastern and western 
churches was then broken off, and their antagonism be- 
came intensified by the dislikes that were engendered 
between eastern and western Christians during the ensu- 
ing crusades. 

The doctrines and practices of the Roman church which 
that of Constantinople condemned have been summarized 
as follows: “The followers of Rome deemed it proper to 
fast on the seventh day of the week—that is, on the Jew- 
ish Sabbath; in the first week of Lent they permitted the 
use of milk and cheese; they disapproved wholly of the 
marriage of priests; they thought none but bishops could 
anoint with the holy oil or confirm the baptized, and 
they therefore anointed a second time those who had been 
anointed by presbyters ; and, fifthly, they had adulterated 
the Constantinopolitan creed by adding to it the words 
[clause] Filioque, thus teaching that the Holy Spirit did 
not proceed only from the Father, but also from the Son. 
This last was deemed, and has always been deemed by 
the Greek church, the great heresy of the Roman church. 
The Greek church to-day in all its branches—in 
Turkey, Greece and Russia—professes to hold firmly by , 
the formulas and decisions of the seven cecumenical or gen- 
cral councils, regarding with special honor that of Nice. 
The Nicene and Athanasian creeds are the symbols of its 
faith, the Filioque clause being omitted from the former, 
and the eighth article reading thus: ‘And in the Holy 
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Ghost, the Lord and Giver of Life, who proceedeth from 
the Father, and with the Father and Son together is wor- 
shiped and glorified” . . . The Greek church, unlike 
the Latin, denounces the use of images as objects of devo- 
tion, and holds in abhorrence every form of what it terms 
‘image worship’ ;” but “pictures of the plainest kind every- 
where take their place and are regarded with the deepest 
veneration.” 

“If the missionary spirit is the best evidence of vitality 
in a church, it certainly was not wanting in the eastern 
church during the ninth and tenth centuries of our era. 
This period witnessed the conversion to Christianity of 
the principal Slavonic peoples, whereby they are both 
linked with Constantinople and bound together by those 
associations of creed as well as race, which form so impor- 
tant a factor in the European politics of the present day. 
The Moravians, the Bulgarians, and the Russians, were 
now brought within the fold of the church; and the way 
was prepared for that vast extension of the Greek com- 
munion by which it has spread, not only through the 
Balkan peninsula and the lands to the north of it, but 
wherever Russian influence is found.” 
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Tke Holy Roman Empire 


The emperor Henry IV., who outlived his struggle 
with Pope Gregory VII., was beaten down at last—de- 
throned by a graceless son, excommunicated by a relentless 
church and denied burial by its clergy when he died. The 
rebellious son, Henry V., in his turn fought the same 
battle over for ten years, and forced a compromise which 
saved about half the rights of investiture that his 
father had claimed. His death ended the Franconian 
line, and the imperial crown returned for a few years to 
the house of Saxony, by the election of the duke Lothaire. 
But the estates of the Franconian family had passed, 
through his mother, to Frederick of Hohenstaufen, duke 
of Swabia; and now a bitter feud arose between the house 
of Saxony and the house of Hohenstaufen or Swabia,—a 
feud that was the most memorable and the longest lasting 
in history, if it is measured by the duration of the party 
strifes which began in it and which took their names from 
it. For the raging factions of Guelfs and Ghibellines, 
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which divided Italy for two centuries, had their beginning 
among the Germans, in this Swabian-Saxon feud. 

The partisans of the house of Saxony were known as 
Welfs; those of the Hohenstaufens were called Waib- 
lingens. In Italy, the term Welf became Guelf, and 
Waiblingen was transformed to Ghibelline by the Italian 
tongue. The Hohenstaufens triumphed when Lothaire 
died, and Conrad of their house was crowned. They held 
the crown, moreover, in their family for four generations, 
extending through more than a century; and so it hap- 
pened that the name of the German party of the Hohen- 
staufens came to be identified with the party or faction 
in Italy which supported imperial interests and claims 
in the free cities, against the popes. Whereupon the 
opposed party name was borrowed from Germany like- 
wise, and applied to the Italian faction which took ground 
against the emperors—though these Italian Guelfs had no 
objects in common with the partisans of Saxony—the 
German Welfs. 

The first Hohenstaufen emperor was succeeded by his 
nephew, Frederick I., called Barbarossa, because of his 
red beard. The long reign of Frederick, until 1190, was 
mainly filled with wars and contentions in Italy, where 
he pushed the old quarrel of the empire with the papacy, 
and where, furthermore, he undertook to check the grow- 
ing independence of the Lombard cities. Five times dur- 
ing his reign he led a great army into the peninsula, like 
a hostile invader, and his destroying marches through the 
country, of which he claimed to be sovereign, were like 
those of the barbarians who came out of the north seven 
centuries before. The more powerful cities, like Milan, 
were oppressing their weaker neighbors, and Barbarossa 
assumed to be the champion of the latter. But he smote 
impartially the weak and the strong, the village and the 
town, which provoked his arrogant temper in the slightest 
degree. 

Milan escaped his wrath on the first visitation, but went 
down before it when he came again, and was totally de- 
stroyed, the inhabitants being scattered in other towns. 
Even the enemies of Milan were moved to compassion by 
the savageness of this punishment, and joined, a few years 
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later, in rebuilding the prostrate walls and founding Milan 
anew. <A great “League of Lombardy” was formed by 
all the northern towns, to defend their freedom against 
the hated emperor, and the party of the Ghibellines was 
reduced for the time to a féeble minority. . 

Meantime Barbarossa had forced his way into Rome, 
stormed the very Church of St. Peter, and seated an anti- 
pope on the throne. But a sudden pestilence fell upon 
his army, and he fled before it, out of Italy, almost alone. 
Yet he never relaxed his determination to bend both the 
papacy and the Lombard republics to his will. After 
seven years he returned, for the fifth time, and it proved 
to be the last. The league met him at Legnano and 
administered to him an overwhelming defeat. Even his 
obstinacy was then overcome, and after a truce of six 
years he made peace with the league and the pope, on 
terms which conceded most of the liberties that the cities 
claimed. It was in the reign of Frederick Barbarossa that 
the name “Holy Roman Empire” began, it seems, to be 
used. 

Frederick Barbarossa died while on a crusade, and was 
succeeded by his son, Henry VI., who had married the 
daughter and heiress of the king of Sicily, and who ac- 
quired that kingdom in her right. His short reign was 
occupied mostly in subduing the Sicilian possession. 
When he died his son Frederick was a child. This son, 
Frederick II., succeeded to the crown of Sicily, but his 
rights in Germany (where his father had-caused him to 
be crowned “king of the Romans”—the step preliminary 
to an imperial election) were ignored. The German crown 
was disputed between a Swabian and a Saxon claimant, 
and the Saxon, Otho, was king and emperor in name, until 
1218, when he died. But he, too, quarreled with a pope, 
about the lands of the countess Matilda, of Tuscany, 
which she gave to the church; and his quarrel was with 
Innocent III., a pope who realized the autocracy which 
Hildebrand had looked forward to, and who lifted the 
papacy to the greatest herght of power it ever attained. 

To cast down Otho, Innocent took up the cause of Fred- 
erick, who received the royal crown a second time, at Aix- 
la-Chapelle and the imperial crown at Rome. Frederick 
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II. (his designation) was one of the few men of genius 
who have sprung from the sovereign families of the world; 
a man far in advance of his time. Between such an em- 
peror as this Frederick and such popes as Innocent III. 
and his immediate successors, there could not fail to be 
collision and strife. The man who might, in other cir- 
cumstances, have given some quicker movement to the 
hands that measure human progress on the dial of time, 
spent his life in barely proving his ability to live and reign 
under the anathemas and proscriptions of the church. But 
he fought a losing fight, even when he seemed to be win- 
ning victories in northern Italy, over the Guelf cities of 
Lombardy, and when the party of the Ghibellines, in all 
parts of the peninsula, appeared to be growing strong. 

The death of Frederick II. was the end of the Hohen- 
staufens as an imperial family. His son, Conrad, who 
survived him four years, was king of Sicily and had been 
crowned king of Germany; but he never wore the crown 
imperial. Conrad’s illegitimate brother, Manfred, suc- 
ceeded on the Sicilian throne; but the implacable papacy 
gave his kingdom to Charles of Anjou, brother of King 
Louis IX. of France, and invited a crusade for the con- 
quest of it. Manfred was slain in battle, Conrad’s young 
son, Conradin, perished on the scaffold, and the Hohen- 
staufens disappeared from history. Their rights, or 
claims, in Sicily and Naples, passed to the Spanish house 
of Aragon, by the marriage of Manfred’s daughter to the 
Aragonese king ; whence long strife between the house of 
Anjou and the house of Aragon, and a troubled history 
for the Neapolitans and the Sicilians during some hun- 
dreds of years. In the end, Anjou kept Naples, while 
Aragon won Sicily; the kings in both lines called them- 
selves Kings of Sicily, and a subsequent reunion of the 
two crowns created a very queerly named “Kingdom of 
the two Sicilies.” 


Germany and the Empire 


After the death of Frederick II., the German kings, 
while maintaining the imperial title, abandoned their seri- 
ous attempts to enforce an actual sovereignty in Italy. 
The Holy Roman empire, as comprehending more than 
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Germany, now ceased in reality to exist. The name lived 
on, but only to represent a flattering fiction for magnify- 
ing the rank and importance of the German kings. In 
Italy, the conflict, as between papacy and empire, or be- 
tween Lombard republican cities and empire, was at an 
end. No further occasion existed for an imperial party, 
or an anti-imperial party. The Guelf and Ghibelline divi- 
sions and names had no more the little meaning that first 
belonged to them. But Guelfs and Ghibellines raged 
against one another more furiously than before, and gen- 
erations passed before their feud died out. 

While the long Italian conflict of the emperors went on, 
their kingship in Germany had been weakened. As they 
grasped at a shadowy imperial title, the substance of royal 
authority slipped from them. Their frequent absences in 
Italy gave enlarged independence to the German princes 
and feudal lords; their difficulties beyond the Alps forced 
them to buy support from their vassals at home by fatal 
concessions and grants; their neglect of German affairs 
weakened the ties of loyalty, and provoked revolts. The 
result might have been a dissolution of Germany, so com- 
plete as to give rise to two or three strong states, if an- 
other potent influence had not worked injury in a different 
way. This came from the custom of equalized inheritance 
that prevailed. The law of primogeniture, which gov- 
erned the hereditary transmission of territorial sover- 
eignty in many countries, even where it did not, as in 
England, give an undivided private estate to the eldest 
son of a family, got footing in Germany very slowly and 
very late. At the time now described, it was the common 
practice to divide principalities between the sons sur- 
viving a deceased margrave or duke. It was this practice 
which gave rise to the astonishing number of petty states 
into which Germany came to be divided, and the forms of 
which are still intact. It was this, in the main, which 

prevented the growth of any states to a power that would 

absorb the rest. On the other hand, the half fictitious 
constitution which the empire substituted for what the 
kingdom of Germany would naturally have grown into, 
made an effective centralization of sovereignty quite im- 
possible. 
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One happy consequence of this state of things was the 
enfranchisement, either wholly or nearly so, of many 
thriving cities. The growth of cities, as centers of indus- 
try and commerce, and the development of municipal free- 
dom araong them, was later in Germany than in Italy, 
France and the Netherlands ; but the independence gained 
by some among them was more lasting than in Italy and 
more entire than in the Low Countries or in France. _ 

Most of the free cities of Germany were directly or im- 


mediately subject to the emperor, and wholly independent © 


of the princes whose territories surrounded them; whence 
they were called “imperial cities.” This relationship 
bound them to the empire by strong ties; they had less to 
fear from it than from the nearer small potentates of their 
country ; and probably it drew a considerable part of such 
strength as it possessed, in the twelfth and thirteenth cen- 
turies, from their support. Their own power was aug- 
mented at this period by the formation of extensive 
leagues, for common defense, and for the protection, regu- 
lation and extension of their trade. In that age of lawless 
violence, there was so little force in government, and so 
entire a want of codperation between governments, that 
the operations of trade were exposed to piracy, robbery, 
and blackmail, on every sea and in every land. By the 
organization of their leagues, the energetic merchants of 
northwestern Europe did for themselves what their half- 
civilized governments failed to do. They not only created 
effective agencies for the protection of their trade, but they 
legislated, nationally and internationally, for themselves, 
establishing codes and regulations, negotiating commer- 
cial treaties, making war, and exercising many functions 
and powers that seem strange to modern times. 

The great Hansa, or Hanseatic League, which rose to 
importance in the thirteenth century among the cities in 
the north of Germany, was the most extensive, the longest 
lasting and the most formidahle of these confederations. 
It controlled the trade between Germany, England, Rus- 
sia, the Scandinavian countries, and the Netherlands, and 
through the latter it made exchanges with southern Eu- 
rope and the east. It waged successful war with Den- 
mark, Sweden and Norway combined, in defiance of the 
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opposition of the emperor and the pope. But the growth 
of its power engendered arrogance and provoked enmity 
in all countries, while the slow crystalizing of nationali- 
ties in Europe, with national sentiments and ambitions, 
worked in all directions against the commercial monopoly 
of the Hansa towns. By the end of the fifteenth century 
their league had begun to break up and its power to de- 
cline. The lesser associations of similar character—such 
as the Rhenish and the Swabian—had been shorter-lived. 

These city-confederations represented in their time the 
only movement of concentration that appeared in Ger- 
many. Every other activity seemed tending toward dis- 
solution. Headship there was none for a quarter of a 
century after Frederick II. died. The election of the 
kings, who took rank and title as emperors when crowned 
by the pope, had now became the exclusive privilege of 
three prince-bishops and four temporal princes, who ac- 
quired the title of electors. Jealous of one another, and 
of all the greater lords outside their electoral college, it 
was against their policy to confer the scepter on any man 
who seemed likely to wield it with a strong hand. For 
twenty years—a period in German history known as the 
“sreat interregnum’’—they kept the throne practically 
vacant. Part of the electors were bribed to choose 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, brother of the English king 
Henry III., and the other part gave their votes to Alfonso, 
king of Castile. Alfonso never came to be crowned, 
either as king or emperor; Richard was crowned king, but 
exercised no power and lived mostly in his own country. 
The empire was virtually extinct ; the kingdom hardly less 
so. Burgundy fell away from the imperial jurisdiction 
even more than Italy did. Considerable parts of it passéd 
to France. . 

At last, in 1273, the interregnum was ended by the elec- 
tion of a German noble to be king of Germany. This 
was Rodolph, count of Hapsburg,—lord of a small do- 
main and of little importance from his own possessions, 
which explains, without doubt, his selection. But Rodolph 
proved to be a vigorous king, and he founded a family of 
such lasting stamina and such self-seeking capability that 
eventually it secured permanent possession of the German 
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crown, and acquired, outside of Germany, a great domin- 
ion of its own. He began the aggrandizement of his 
house by taking the fine duchy of Austria from the king- 
dom of Bohemia and bestowing it upon his sons. He was 
energetic in improving opportunities like this, and ener- 
getic, too, in destroying the castles of robber-knights and 
hanging the robbers on their own battlements ; but of sub- 
stantial authority or power he had little enough. He 
never went to Rome for the imperial crown; nor troubled 
himself much with Italian affairs. ~ 

On Rodolph’s death, his son Albert of Austria was a 
candidate for the crown. ‘The electors rejected him and 
elected another poor noble, Adolphus of Nassau; but 
Adolphus displeased them after a few years, and they de- 
creed his deposition, electing Albert in his place. War 
followed and Adolphus was killed. Albert’s reign was 
one of vigor, but he accomplished little of permanent effect. 
He planted one of his sons on the throne of Bohemia, 
where the reigning family had become extinct; but the 
new king died in a few months, much hated, and the 
Bohemians resisted an Austrian successor. Albert was 
assassinated, and the electors raised Count Henrv of Lux- 
emburg to the throne as Henry VII 
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Venice was raised to a great power by the crusading 
conquest of Constantinople in 1204. Even before that 
time, the island republic had left all maritime rivals except 
Pisa and Genoa behind. It dominated the Adriatic, con- 
trolled most of the eastern coast of that sea, and held the 
best positions in the Levant; but one important advantage 
belonged to the Genoese and Pisans, in their enjoyment 
of the favor of the eastern empire, between which and the 
Venetians bitter jealousies and hostilities had grown up. 
By their crafty and treacherous stroke of policy in 1204 
the Venetians swept that advantage out of their rivals’ 
hands. Having contracted with the crusaders to furnish 
shipping and supplies for an expedition against Egypt, 
they raised difficulties and contrived delays, after the great 
host had been brought to Venice, which paralyzed the 
project completely. Part of the assembled warriors went 
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home in disgust, leaving the remainder in desperate cir- 
cumstances, ready for any offering of employment to their 
swords. At the right moment Venice offered the employ- 
ment, first in an expedition to take and plunder the Dalma- 
tian city of Zara, a commercial rival on the Adriatic coast; 
then in an audacious assault on the rich and splendid capi- 
tal of the declining empire of the Greeks. The tempta- 
tion of such spoils as Constantinople might yield was more 
than the needy crusaders could resist. They followed the 
Venetian lead, to an exploit so foul in motive and so brutal 
in performance that it has very few parallels in the history 
of the world. 

Along with the spoils of the great city, its captors 
divided the empire which it ruled, and Venice took the 
lion’s share. Baldwin, count of Flanders, was given the 
imperial throne, but received only a fourth of his Greek 
predecessor’s domain; while Venice obtained a fourth 
and an eighth. Thenceforth its doges or dukes bore the 
singular title of “Lords of one fourth and a half of the 
Roman Empire.” In addition to its share in the parti- 
tioning, the republic purchased Crete and Salonica, and 
was established on a footing that controlled the Aégean 
and Byzantine trade. At the same time, it had contrived 
to be on good terms with the Moslem rulers of Egypt, 
who favored it in commerce at Alexandria; and, indeed, 
there are grounds for suspecting that the frustration of 
the crusade aimed at Egypt, in 1204, was planned in ful- 
fillment of a secret bargain with the caliph at Cairo. 

For half a century the Venetians enjoyed the full ad- 
vantages that came to them from the overthrow of the 
Byzantine Greeks. Then a Greek prince, with Genoese 
help, recovered Constantinople, suppressed the short-lived 
Latin empire, and transferred to Genoa the ascendancy 
that Venice had acquired, especially in the trade of the 
Black Sea. From that time, through more than a century, 
the two city-republics, Venice and Genoa, strove with each 
other for maritime supremacy, on nearly equal terms. 
Pisa was a third in the contest, but mainly as the rival of 
Genoa, until her naval strength was broken by the latter, 


‘beyond recovery, in 1284. Fourteen years later, the 


Genoese brought Venice close to ruin by a crushing defeat 
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inflicted at Curzoka, on the Dalmatian coast, and their 
power was the greatest in the Mediterranean for nearly a. 
century from that time. But the indomitable Venetians 
beat them down in the end. 

The endurance and the final triumph of the Venetian re- 
public (so-called) in these struggles was due, without 
doubt, to the steady concentration of its government in a 
few hands. It began with a very simply democratic con- 
stitution. Late in the seventh century an elective chief 
magistrate, the doge, was created ; in the eleventh century 
a council, named by the doge, was associated with him, and 
this became in time the Venetian senate. In the twelfth 
century a “great council” of four hundred and eighty 
members was formed, which stole away most of the im- 
portant functions of the “general assembly”’ of the people, 


still supposed to exist. Before the end of the next century 


this “great council” closed its doors against any new- 
comers from outside of the families that had furnished 
members to it in the past. A dominating aristocracy, 
founded on wealth, thus bore down the common people 
and took all the powers of government into their hands. 
Rapidly thereafter the actual exercise of power was cen- 
tered more and more in a few hands, and secreted more 
and more; until the dread “council of ten’? became com- 
missioned to “protect the public safety,” with hardly a 
limit to the means it might employ. The resulting gov- 
ernment was an awful absolutism, calling itself repub- 
lican; but it had an efficiency which democratic republics 
have not yet become able to match. 

Of all the Italian city-republics Florence is the most 
interesting, and the most important historically—even 
when compared with Venice—because it produced most 
of the electrifying genius that was beginning in this re- 
markable age to kindle new lights in the world. And 
yet, for two or three centuries of its republican history, 
the annals of Florence are naught, one thinks in reading 
them, but an unbroken tale of strife within or war with- 
out—of tumult, riot, disorder, revolution. But under- 
neath all that superficial storminess in the Florentine life, 
there is an amazing story to be found, of thrift, industry, 
commerce, prosperity, wealth, on one side, and of inspired 
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genius on the other, giving itself, in pure devotion, to 
poetry and art. The contradiction of circumstances seems 
irreconcilable to our modern experience, and we have to 
seek an explanation of it in the very different conditions 
of medizeval life. 6 

Through all political changes in Florence there ran an 
unending war of factions, the bitterest and most inveterate 
in history. The control of the city belonged naturally to 
the Guelfs, for it was the head and front of the Guelfic 
party in Italy. “Without Florence,” says one historian, 
“there would have been no Guelfs.” But neither party 
scrupled to call armed help from the outside into its quar- 
rels, and the Ghibellines were able, nearly as often as the 
Guelfs, to drive their opponents from the city. For the 
-ascendancy of one faction meant commonly the flight or 
expulsion of every man in the other who had importance 
enough to be noticed. It was thus that Dante, an ardent 
Ghibelline, became an exile from his beloved Florence 
during the last nineteen years of his life. But the strife 
of Guelfs with Ghibellines did not suffice for the partisan 
rancor of the Florentines, and they complicated it with 
another split of factions, which bore the names of the 
Bianchi and the Neri, or the Whites and the Blacks. 

The Florentine republic not only preserved its inde- 
pendence under popular institutions the longest, but car- 
ried them to the most radical extreme. For a period that 
began in the later part of the thirteenth century, the gov- 
ernment of Florence was so radically democratic that the 
nobles (grandi) were made ineligible to office, and could 
only qualify themselves for election to any place in the 
magistracy by abandoning their order and engaging in 
the labor of some craft or art. The avocations of skilled 
industry were all organized in gilds, called arti, and were 
divided into two classes, one representing what were rec- 
ognized as the superior arts (arti major, embracing pro- 
fessional and mercantile callings, with some others) ; the 
other including the commoner industries, known as the 
arti minori. From the heads, or priors, of the arti were 
chosen a signory, changed every two months, which was 
intrusted with the government of the republic. This 
popular constitution was maintained in its essential fea- 
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tures through the better part of a century, but with in- 
The popular creasing resistance and disturbance from the excluded 
nobles, on one side, and from the working people of the 
lower occupations, on the other, who claimed an enlarge- 
ment of their share of political power. Between these 
two upper and lower discontents, the bourgeois constitu- 
tion gave way at last. 


The Kingdom of France 


While Germany and the fictitious empire linked with it 
were dropping into the background, several kingdoms in 
western Europe were emerging out of the anarchy of 
feudalism, and acquiring the organization of authority and 
law which creates stable and substantial power. France 
for a century, under the first three Capetian kings, had 
made little progress to that end. At the accession of 

fous VI. the fourth of those kings, namely, Louis VL., it is esti- 

137 mated that the actual possessions of the crown, over which 
it exercised sovereignty direct, equaled no more than 
about five of the modern departments of France; while 
twenty-nine of those departments were in the great fiefs 
of Flanders, Burgundy, Champagne, Normandy, Brit- 
tany, Anjou, Vermandois, and Boulogne, where the royal 
authority was but nominal; thirty-three, south of the 
Loire, were hardly connected with the crown, and twenty- 

Smallness of ON were imperial fiefs. The actual “France,” as a king- 

kingdom dom, at that time, was very small. The real domain of 
Louis VI. was almost confined to the five towns of Paris, 
Orleans, Estampes, Melun, and Compiégne, and to estates - 
in their neighborhood. But the strengthening of the 
crown was begun slightly in the reign of this king, by his 
wise policy of encouraging the enfranchisement of the 
communes, as noted before. This introduced a helpful 
alliance between the monarchy and the burgher-class, or 
third estate, as it came to be called, of the cities, against 
the feudal aristocracy. 

But progress in that direction was slight at first and 
slowly made. Louis VII., who came to the throne in 
1137, acquired momentarily the great duchy of Aquitaine, 
or Guienne, by his marriage with Eleanor, who inherited 
it; but he divorced her, and she married Henry Plantag- 
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enet, who became Henry II., king of England, being at 
the same time duke of Normandy, by inheritance from 
his mother, and successor to his father in Anjou, Maine 
and Touraine. Eleanor having carried to him the great French 
Aquitanian domain of her, family, he was sovereign of a ¢fineRee 
larger part of modern France than owned allegiance to ‘"*s 
the French king. 

But the next king in France, Philip, called Augustus, 
who was the son of Louis VII., wrought a change of these hit 
circumstances. Hewasa prince of remarkable vigor, and Augustus, 
he rallied with rare ability all the forces that the crown 1223)" ” 
could command. He wrested Vermandois from the count Hutton, 
of Flanders, and extorted submission from the rebellious oe 
duke of Burgundy. Suspending his projects at home for 
a time, to go crusading to the Holy Land in company with 
King Richard of England, he resumed them with fresh 
energy after Richard’s death. The latter was succeeded 
by his mean brother John. As duke of Normandy and 
Anjou, John, though king of England, was nevertheless 
a vassal of the king of France. Philip summoned him 
for trial by his peers, on the charge of having murdered 
his young nephew, Arthur of Brittany. John failed to 
answer the summons, and the forfeiture of his fiefs was 
declared. The French king stood well prepared to make 
the confiscation effective, while John, in serious trouble 
with his English subjects, could hardly resist. Thus the 
Norman realm of the English kings—their original do- French. |, 
minion—was lost beyond recovery, and with it Anjou and ie 
Maine. They held Guienne and Poitou for some years; 
but the bases of the French monarchy were broadened 
immensely from the day when the great Norman and 
Angevin fiefs became part of its royal domain. 

Events in the south of France, during Philip’s reign, 
prepared the way for a further aggrandizement of the 
crown. Ancient Latin civilization had lingered longer 
there, in spirit, at least, than in the central and northern 
districts of the kingdom, and the state of society was more 
refined. It was the region of Europe where thought first 
showed signs of independence, and where the spiritual - 
despotism of Rome was disputed first. A sect arose in ye ami 
Langtedoc which took its name from the district of Albi, sense 
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and which offended the church perhaps more by the free- 
dom of opinion that it claimed than by the heresy of the 
opinions themselves. 

These Albigeois, or Albigenses, had been at issue with 
the clergy of their country and with the papacy for some 
years before Innocent III., the pontifical autocrat of his 
age, proclaimed a crusade against them, and launched his 
sentence of excommunication against Raymond, count of 
Toulouse, who gave them countenance, if not more. The 
fanatical Simon de Montfort (father of a great noble of 
like name who figures more grandly in English history) 
took the lead of the crusade, to which bigots and 
adventurers flocked together. Languedoc was wasted 
with fire and sword, and, after twenty years of inter- 
mittent war, in which. Peter of Aragon took part, 
assisting the Albigeois, the count of Toulouse purchased 
peace for his ruined land by ceding part of it to the king 
of France. Moreover, he gave his daughter in marriage 
to the king’s brother Alphonso, by which marriage the 
remainder of the country was transferred, a few years 
later, to the French crown. 

Philip Augustus, in whose reign this brutal crushing of 
Provencal France began, took little part in it, but he saw 
with no unwillingness another too powerful vassal brought 
low. The next blow of like kind he struck with his own 
hand. John of England had quarreled with the mighty 
pope Innocent III.; his kingdom had been placed under 
interdict and his subjects absolved from their allegiance. 
Philip of France offered eagerly to become the executor 
of the papal decree, and gathered an army for the inva- 
sion of England, to oust John from his throne. But John 
hastened now to make peace with the church, submitting 
himself, surrendering his kingdom to the pope, and receiv- 
ing it back as a papal fief. This accomplished, the all- 
powerful pontiff persuaded the French king to turn his 
army against the count of Flanders, who seems to have 
become the recognized head of a body of nobles who 
showed alarm and resentment at the growing power of 
the crown. 

The war that ensued was quite extraordinary in its 
political importance. King John of England came per- 
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sonally to the assistance of the Flemish count, because of 
the hatred he felt towards Philip of France. Otho, em- 
peror of Germany, who had been excommunicated and 
deposed by the pope, and¢who was struggling for his 
crown with the young H6henstaufen, Frederick II., took 
part in the mélée, because John was his uncle, and because 
the pope was for Philip, and because Germany dreaded 
the rising power of France. So the war, which seemed 
at first to be a trifling affair in a corner, became in fact 
a grand clearing storm, for the settlement of many large 
issues, important to all Europe. The settlement was ac- 
complished by a single decisive battle, fought at Bouvines, 
not far from Tournay. This battle established in France 
the feudal superiority and actual sovereignty of the king. 
It evoked a national spirit among the French people, hav- 
ing been their first national victory, won under the banners 
of a definite kingdom, over foreign foes. It was a triumph 
. for the papacy and the church and a crushing blow to 
those who dared resist the mandates of Rome. It sent 
King John back to England so humbled and weakened that 
he had little stomach for the contest which awaited him 
there, and the grand event of the signing of Magna Charta 
next year was more easily brought about. It settled the 
fate of Otho of Germany, and cleared the bright opening 
of the stormy career of Frederick IT., his successor. Thus 
the battle of Bouvines, which is not a famous field in com- 
mon knowledge, must really be numbered among the great 
and important battles of the world. 

When Philip Augustus died, the regality which he be- 
queathed to his son, Louis VITI., was something vastly 
greater than he had received. He had enhanced both the 
dignity and the power, both the authority and the pres- 
tige, of the crown, and made a substantial kingdom of 
France. Louis VIII. enlarged his dominions by the con- 
quest of lower Poitou and the taking of Rochelle from 
the English; but he sowed the seeds of future weakness 
in the monarchy by creating great duchies for his chil- 
dren, which became as troublesome to later kings as Nor- 
mandy and Anjou had been to those before him. 

Louis [X.—Saint Louis in the calendar of the Catholic 
church,—who came to the throne in 1226, while a child of 
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eleven years, was a king of so noble a type that he stands 
nearly alone in history. Of all the kings of his line, this 
Saint Louis was probably the one who had least thought 
of a royal interest in France distinct from the interest of 
the people of France, and the one who consciously did 
least to aggrandize the monarchy and enlarge its powers ; 
but no king before him or after him was so much the true 
architect of the foundations of the absolute French mon- 
archy of later times. His constant purpose was to give 
peace to his kingdom and justice to his people; to end vio- 
lence and wrong-doing. In pursuing this purpose, he gave 
a new character and a new influence to the royal courts,— 
established them in public confidence,—accustomed his 
subjects to appeal to them; he denounced the brutal sense- 
lessness of trials by combat, and commanded their aboli- 
tion; he gave encouragement to the study and the intro- 
duction of Roman law, and so helped to dispel the crude 
political as well as legal ideas that feudalism rested on. 
His measures in these directions all tended to the under- 
mining of the feudal system and to the breaking down 
of the independence of the great vassals who divided 
sovereignty with the king. At the same time the upright 
soul of King Louis, devotedly pious son of the church as 
he was, yielded no more of his conscience to it, and no 
more of the just ordinances of his kingdom, than he 
yielded to the haughty turbulence of the great vassals of 
the crown. 

The misfortunes of the reign of Saint Louis were the 
two calamitous crusades in which he engaged, and in the 
last of which he died. They were futile in every way— 
as unwisely conducted as they were unwisely conceived ; 
but they count among the few errors of a noble, great life. 
Regarded altogether, in the light which after-history 
throws back upon it, the reign of Louis IX. is more loftily 
distinguished than any other in the annals of France. 

There is little to mark the reign of Saint Louis’ son, 
Philip IIT., “le Hardi,” “the Rash,” though the remains of 
the great fief of Toulouse were added in his time to the 
royal domain; but under the grandson of Saint Louis, the 
fourth Philip, surnamed “le Bel,” there was a season of 
storms in France. This Philip was unquestionably a man 
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of clear, cold intellect, and of powerful, unbending will. 
There was nothing of the soldier in him, much of the law- 
yer-like disposition and mind. The men of the gown were 
his counselors ; he advanced their influence, and promoted 
the acceptance in France ofthe principles of the Roman or 
civil law, which were antagonistic to feudal ideas. In his 
attitude towards the papacy—which had declined greatly 
in character and power within the century past—he was 
extraordinarily bold. His famous quarrel with Pope 
Boniface VIII. resulted in humiliations to the head of the 
church from which, in some respects, there was no re- 
covery. 
The quarrel arose on questions connected chiefly with 
the taxing of the clergy. The pope launched one angry 
“bull” after another against the audacious king, and the 
latter retorted with ordinances as effective as the ABO at 
bulls. Excommunication was defied; the Inquisition Philip rv. 
was suppressed in France; appeal taken to a general coun- ed 
cil of the church. At last Boniface suffered personal 
violence at the hands of a party of hired ruffians, in French 
pay, who attacked him at his country residence, and put 
such indignities upon him that he expired soon after of 
shame and rage. 
The succeeding pope died a few months later, and dark 
suspicions as to the cause of his death were entertained ; 
for he gave place to one, Clement V., who was the tool of 
the French king, bound to him by pledges and guarantees 
before his election. This Pope Clement removed the papal 
residence from Rome to Avignon, and for a long period— eeu 
the period known as “the Babylonish Captivity’—the captivity of 
Holy See was subservient to the monarchy of France. eens 
In his contest with the papacy, Philip threw himself on 
the support of the whole body of his people, convoking 
the first meeting of the Three Estates—the first of the few 
general parliaments—ever assembled in France until quite 
recent times. 
A more sinister event in the reign of Philip IV. was 
his prosecution and destruction of the famous order of the 
Knights Templars. The dark, dramatic story has been [jet 
told many times, and its incidents are familiar. Perhaps rere 
there will never be agreement as to the bottom of truth 
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that might exist in the charges brought against the order ; 
but few question the fact that its blackest guilt in the eyes 
of the French king was its wealth, which he coveted and 
which he was resolved to find reasons for taking to him- 
self. The knights were accused of infidelity, blasphemy, 
and abominable vices. They were tried, tortured, tempted 
to confessions, burned at the stake, and their lands and 
goods were divided between the crown and the Knights 
of St. John. 

The willful king had little mercy in his cold heart and 
few scruples in his calculating brain. His character was 
not admirable; but the ends which he compassed were 
mostly good for the strength and independence of the 
monarchy of France, and, on the whole, for the welfare of 
the people subject to it. Even the disasters of his reign 
had sometimes their good effect: as in the case of his 
failure to subjugate the great county of Flanders. Origi- 
nally a fief of the kings of France, it had been growing 
apart from the French monarchy, through the independent 
interests and feelings that rose in it, with the increase of 
wealth among its singularly industrious and thrifty people. 

The Low Countries, or Netherlands, on both sides of 
the Rhine, had been the first in western Europe to develop 
industrial arts and the trade that goes with them, in a 
thoroughly intelligent and systematic way. The Flemings 
were leaders in this industrial development. Their coun- 
try was full of busy cities,—communes, with large liber- 
ties in possession,—where prosperous artisans, pursuing 
many crafts, were organized in gilds and felt strong for 
the defense of their chartered rights. Ghent exceeded 
Paris in riches and population at the end of the thirteenth 


‘century. Bruges was nearly its equal; and there were 


many of less note. The country was a prize to be coveted 
by kings; and the kings of France, who claimed the rights 
of feudal superiority over its count, had long been seeking 
to make their sovereignty direct, while the spirit of the 
Flemings carried them more and more toward inde- 
pendence. 

In 1294, Philip IV. became involved in war with 
Edward I. of England over Guienne. Flanders, which 
traded largely with England and was in close friendship 
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with the English king and people, took sides with the 
latter, and was basely abandoned when Philip and Edward 
made-peace. The French king then seized his opportu- 
nity to subjugate the Flemings, which he accomplished 
for a time, mastering all of their cities except Ghent. His 
need and his greed made the burden of taxes which he 
now laid on these new subjects very heavy and they were 
soon in revolt. _By accident, and the folly of the French, 
they won a fearfully decisive victory at Courtray, where 
some thousands of the nobles and knights of France 
charged blindly into a canal, and were drowned, suffocated 
and slaughtered in heaps. The carnage was so great that 
it broke the strength of the feudal chivalry of France, and 
the French crown, while it lost Flanders, yet gained power 
from the very disaster. 


England under the Norman and early Plantagenet 


When William the Conqueror died his eldest son Robert 
succeeded him in Normandy, but he wished the crown of 
England to go to his son William, called Rufus, or “the 
Red.” He could not settle the succession by his will, be- 
cause in theory the succession was subject to the choice 
or assent of the nobles of the realm. But, in fact, Wil- 
liam Rufus became king through mere tardiness of oppo- 
sition; and when, a few months after his coronation, a 
formidable rebellion broke out among the Normans in 
England, who preferred his wayward brother Robert, it 
was the native English who sustained him and established 
him on the throne. The same thing occurred again after 
William Rufus died. The Norman English tried again 
to bring in Duke Robert, while the native English pre- 
ferred the younger brother, Henry, who was born among 
them. They won the day. Henry I., called Beauclerc, 
or the Scholar, was seated on the throne. Unlike William 
Rufus, who had no gratitude for the support the English 
gave him, and ruled them harshly, Henry showed favor 
to his English subjects, and, during his reign of thirty- 
five years, the two races were reconciled and drawn to- 
gether so effectually that little distinction between them 
appears thereafter. 

Henry acquired Normandy, as well as England, uniting 
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again the two sovereignties of his father. His thriftless 
brother Robert had pledged the dukedom to William 
Rufus, who lent him money for a crusading expedition. 
Returning penniless, Robert tried to recover his heritage; 
but Henry claimed it and made good the claim. 

At Henry’s death, the succession fell into dispute. He 
had lost his only son. His daughter, Matilda, married 
first to the emperor Henry V., had wedded subsequently 
Count Geoffrey of Anjou, by whom she hada son. Henry 
strove, during his life, to bind his nobles by oath to accept 
Matilda and her son as his successors; but their promises 
were broken when he died. They gave the crown to 
Stephen of Blois, whose mother was Henry’s sister; 
whereupon there ensued the most dreadful period of civil 
war and anarchy that England ever knew. Stephen, at 
his coronation, swore to promises which he did not keep, 
losing many of his supporters for that reason ; the empress 
Matilda and her young son Henry had numerous parti- 
sans; and each side was able to destroy the authority of 
the other. “The price of the support given to both was 
the same—absolute license to build castles, to practice 
private war, to hang their private enemies, to plunder their 
neighbors, to coin their money, to exercise their petty 
tyrannies as they pleased.” “Castles innumerable sprang 
up, and as fast as they were built they were filled with 
devils ; each lord judged and taxed and coined. The feu- 
dal spirit of disintegration had for once its full play. Even 
party union was at an end, and every baron fought on his 
own behalf. Feudalism had its day, and the completeness 
of its triumph insured its fall.” 

At length peace was made by a treaty which left Stephen 
in possession of the throne during his life, but made 
Henry, already recognized as duke of Normandy, his heir. 
Stephen died the following year, and Henry II., now 
twenty-one years old, came quietly into his kingdom, 
beginning a new royal line, called the Angevin kings, be- 
cause of their descent from Geoffrey of Anjou; also taking 
the name of Plantagenets from Geoffrey’s fashion of wear- 
ing a bit of broom, planta genista, in his hat. 

_ Henry I. proved to be a king of the strong character 
that was needed in the England of that wretched time. 
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He was bold and energetic, yet sagacious, prudent, politic. 
He loved power and he used it with an unsparing hand; 
but he used it with wise judgment, and England was the 
better for what he did. He struck hard and persistently 
at the lawlessness of feudalism, and ended it forever as a 
menace to order and unity of government in England. 
He destroyed hundreds of the castles which had sprung 
up throughout the land in Stephen’s time, to be nests of 
robbers and strongholds of revolt. He humbled the tur- 
bulent barons. He did in England, for the promotion of 
justice, and for the enforcement of the royal authority, 
what Louis IX. did a little later in France: that is, he 
reorganized and strengthened the king’s courts, creating 
a judicial system which, in its most essential features, has 
existed to the present time. 

The organizing hand of Henry II. brought system and 
efficiency into every department of the government. He 
demanded of the church that its clergy should be subject 
to the common laws of the kingdom, in matters of crime, 
and to trial before the ordinary courts; and it was this 
most just reform of a crying abuse—the exemption of 
clerics from the jurisdiction of secular courts—which 
brought about the memorable collision of King Henry 
with Thomas Becket, the inflexible archbishop of Canter- 
bury. Becket was slain in Canterbury cathedral by four 
knights who supposed they were carrying out the wishes 
of the king. His tragical death made a martyr of him, 
and placed Henry in a penitential position which checked 


his great works of reform; but, on the whole, the reign 


of Henry II. was one of splendid success, and shines 
among the epochs that throw light on the great after- 
career of the English nation. 

Aside from his importance as an English statesman, 
Henry IT. figured largely among the most powerful of the 
monarchs of his time. His dominions on the continent 
embraced much more of the territory of modern France 
than was ruled directly by the contemporary French king, 
though nominally he held them as a vassal of the latter. 
Normandy came to him from his grandfather; from his 
father he inherited the large possessions of the house 
of Anjou; by his marriage with Eleanor of Aquitaine 
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(divorced by Louis VII. of France, as mentioned already ) 

he acquired her wide and rich domain. On the continent, 

therefore, he ruled Normandy, Maine, Touraine, Anjou, 

Guienne, Poitou and Gascony. He may be said to have 

: added Ireiand to his English kingdom, for the conquest 

4 was begun in his reign. He held a great place in his cen- 
tury, and historically he is a notable figure in the time. 

Rita His rebellious, undutiful son Richard, Coeur de Lion, 

oe the crusader,. the hard fighter, the knight of many rude 

r89-1199 | adventures, who succeeded Henry II. in 1180, is better 

known than he; but Richard’s noisy, brief career shows 

poorly when compared with his father’s life of thoughtful 

statesmanship. It does not show meanly, however, like 

that of the younger son, John, who came to the throne in 

1199. A little of the story of John’s probable murder of 

his young nephew, Arthur, of Brittany, and of his conse- 

quent: loss of all the Angevin lands, and of Normandy 

(excepting only the Norman islands, the Jerseys, which 

have remained English to our own day) has been told 

Wie 2 briefly heretofore, when the reign of Philip Augustus of 

France was under review. 

The whole reign of John was ignominious. He quar- 
reled with the pope (with the inflexible Innocent IIT., who 
humbled many kings) over a nomination to the archbish- 

A.D. 1208 opric of Canterbury ; his kingdom was put under interdict ; 
he was threaténed with deposition ; and when, in affright, 
he surrendered, it was done so abjectly that he swore 

Englanda fealty to the pope as a vassal, consenting to hold his king- 


John, A. D. 
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papal fef dom as a fief of the apostolic see. 

The triumph of the papacy in this dispute brought one 
great good to England. It made Stephen Langton arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and thereby gave a wise and right- 

noe ee leader to the opponents of the king’s oppressive rule. 


Stephen Lords and commons, laity and clergy, were all alike suf- 

Kangton —_ferers from John’s greed, his perfidy, his mean devices and 
his contempt of law. Langton rallied them to a sober, 
stern, united demonstration, which awed King John, and 
compelled him to put his seal to Magna Charta, the grand 
charter of English liberties and political rights. 

ey The Great Charter (signed at Runnymede on the 15th 

A.D.125 of June, 1215) provided, says Bishop Stubbs, “that the 
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Commons of the realm should have the benefit of every 
advantage which the two elder estates had won for them- 
selves, and it bound the barons to treat their dependents 
as it bound the king to treat the barons. Of its sixty- 
three articles, some provided securities for personal free- 
dom ; no man was to be taken, imprisoned, or damaged in 
person or estate, but by the judgment of his peers and by 
the law of the land. Others fixed the rate of payments 
due by the vassal to his lord. Others presented rules for 
national taxation and for the organization of a national 
council, without the consent of which the king could not 
tax. Others decreed the banishment of the alien servants 
of John. Although it is not the foundation of English 
liberty, it is the first, the clearest, the most united, and 
historically the most important of the great enunciations 
of it.” 

Most of the other peoples in Europe, as a German his- 
torian has remarked, obtained from their rulers, at some 
time in their history, agreements of the nature of the 
English Magna Charta, but allowed them to become a 
dead letter. The English never suffered their charter to 
be forgotten, but kept it in force by confirmations, which, 
first and last, were repeated no less than thirty-eight times. 

A few weeks after signing the great charter. John tried 
to annul it, with authority from the pope. Then certain 
of the barons, in their rage, offered the English crown to 
the heir of France, afterwards Louis VIII.; and the 
French prince came to England with an army to secure it. 
But, before the forces gathered were brought to any de- 
cisive battle, John died. Louis’ partisans then dropped 
away from him and the next year, after a defeat at sea, 
he returned to France. 

John left a son, a lad of nine years, who grew to be a 
better man than himself, though not a good king, for he 
was untruthful and weak. He held the throne for fifty- 
six years, during which long time, after his minority was 
passed, no minister of ability and honorable character 
could get and keep office in his service. He was jealous of 
ministers, preferring mere administrative clerks, but was 
docile to favorites, and picked them for the most part from 
a swarm of foreign adventurers whom the nation detested. 
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The great charter of his father had been reaffirmed in his 
name, soon after he received the crown, and in 1225 he 
was required to issue it a third time, as the condition of a 
grant of money; but he would not rule honestly in com- 
pliance with its provisions, and sought continually to lay 
and collect taxes in unlawful ways. 

He spent money extravagantly, and was foolish and 
reckless in foreign undertakings, accepting, for example, 
the kingdom of Sicily, offered to his son Edmund by the 
pope, whose gift required to be made good by force of 
arms. At the same time he was servile to the popes, whose 
increasing demands for money from England were rous- 
ing even the clergy to resist. So the causes of discontent 
grew abundantly until they brought it to a serious head. 
All classes of the people were drawn together again, as 
they had been to resist the aggressions of John. The 
great councils of the kingdom, or assemblies of barons 
and bishops (which had taken the place of the witenage- 
mot of the old English time, and which now began to be 
called parliaments), became more and more united against 
the king. 

At last the discontent found a leader of high capacity, 
and of heroic if not blameless character, in Simon de 
Montfort, earl of Leicester. Simon de Montfort was of 
foreign birth,—son of that fanatical crusader, of the same 
name, who spread ruin over the fair country of the Albi- 
geois. The English earldom of Leicester had passed to 
his family, and the younger Simon, receiving it, came to 
England and became an Englishman. After some years 
he threw himself into the struggle with the crown, and 
was given the lead. In 1258, a parliament held at Lon- 
don compelled the king to consent to the appointment of 
an extraordinary commission of twenty-four barons, 
clothed with large powers. The commission was named 
at a subsequent meeting of parliament, the same year, at 
Oxford, where the grievances to be redressed were set 
forth in a paper known as the Provisions of Oxford. 
Irom the twenty-four commissioners there were chosen 
fifteen to be the king’s council. ~ This was really the crea- 
tion of a new constitution for the kingdom, and Henry 
swore to observe it. But after a little he procured a bull 
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from the pope, absolving him from his oath, and began 
to prepare for throwing off the restraints put upon him. 
The other side took up arms, under Simon’s lead; but 
peace was preserved for a time by referring all questions 
in dispute to the arbitratiomof Louis IX. of France. The 
arbiter decided against the barons, and Montfort’s party 
refused to abide by the award. Then followed the civil 
conflict known as the Barons’ War. The king was de- 
feated and taken prisoner, and was obliged to submit to 
conditions which transferred the administration of the 
government to three counselors, of whom Simon de Mont- 
fort was the chief. 

In January, 1265, a memorable parliament was called 
together. It was the first national assembly into which 
the larger element of the English commons came; for 
Montfort had summoned to it certain representatives of 
towns, along with the barons, the bishops and the abbots, 
and along, moreover, with representative knights, who 
had been gaining admittance of late years to what now 
became a convocation of the three estates. The parlia- 
mentary model thus shaped by the great earl of Leicester 
was not followed continuously until the next generation; 
but it is his glory, nevertheless, to have given to England 
the norm and principle on which its unexampled parlia- 
ment was framed. By dissensions among themselves, 
Simon de Montfort and his party soon lost the great 
advantage they had won, and, on another appeal to arms, 
they were defeated by the king’s valiant and able son, 
afterwards King Edward I., and Montfort was slain. 

Henry III. died while his son Edward was absent from 
England, leading a small force on the last crusade which 
went from Europe to assist the Knights Templars and the 
Knights Hospitallers in their struggle with the Moslems 
for the Holy Land. The expedition accomplished noth- 
ing, but detained Edward for some time from his throne. 
When he came to it he proved to be one of the few states- 
men-kings of England, and even large enough in mind to 
take lessons from the vanquished enemies of the crown. 
He took up the half-planned constitutional work of Simon 
de Montfort, in the development of the English parlia- 
ment, as a body representative of all orders in the nation, 
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and made it complete. He came to this, however, some- 
what late in his reign. 

“For more than twenty years after Edward reached the 
throne the make-up of parliament was governed by no 
settled rule. Sometimes knights of the shire were called ; 
sometimes they were not. Sometimes knights, barons and 
clergy were summoned to separate assemblies at different 
times. Only twice do town representatives appear to have 
been called. This indefinite constitution of parliament 
might have continued, perhaps, if increasing need of 
money had not forced the king to give heed to the growing 
wealth and weight in the nation of the traders and crafts- 
men of the towns. Edward came to the shrewd conclu- 
sion that if these thrifty burghers were taken into counsel, 
and were made responsible parties in the settlement of 
questions of taxation, they would open their purses with 
more liberal and more willing hands. Being then, in 1295, 
hard pressed for money on account of a war with France, 
and in trouble with his barons and clergy at the same time, 
Edward took up Simon de Montfort’s idea, and called a 
parliament in which each city was represented by two citi- 
zens, each borough by two burghers, each shire by two 
knights. As this was summoned with more regularity of 
form and circumstance than Earl Simon’s, and was per- 
fect in its three estates, it came to be looked upon as the 
‘model parliament’ in later times.” 

Two years later, the absolutely fundamental principle 
of the English constitution, that the nation cannot be 
taxed without the consent of its representatives in par- 
liament, was established with new distinctness, in a con- 
firmation of the charters, conceded in Edward’s absence 
by his son, but assented to afterward by himself. 

Thus the reign of Edward I. was really the most impor- 
tant in the constitutional history of England. It was 
scarcely less important in the history of English jurispru- 
dence; for Edward was in full sympathy with the spirit 
of an age that was wonderfully awakened to a study and 
reform of the law. The great statutes of his reign are 
among the monuments of Edward’s statesmanship, and 
not the least important of them are those by which he 
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checked the encroachments of the church and its danger- 
ous acquisition of wealth. 

At the same time, the temper of this vigorous king was 
warlike and aggressive. He subdued the Welsh and an- 
nexed Wales as a principality to England. He enforced 
the feudal supremacy which the English kings claimed 
over Scotland, and seated John Baliol, as a vassal, on the 
Scottish throne. The war of Scottish Independence then 
ensued, of which William Wallace and Robert Bruce were 
the heroes. Wallace perished on an English scaffold in 
1305; Bruce, the next year, secured the Scottish crown, 
and eventually broke the bonds in which his country was 
held. Edward I. died in 1307. 
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It will now be necessary to go back a little in time, and 
carry our survey farther afield, into the countries of 
Europe more remote from the center of the events we have 
scanned. In Spain, for example, there should be noticed, 
very briefly, the turning movement of the tide of Moham- 
medan conquest, which drove the Spanish Christians into 
the mountains of the north. In the eighth century, their 
little principality of Asturia had widened into the small 
kingdom of Leon, and the eastern county of Leon had 
taken the name of Castella (Castile) from the number of 
forts or castles with which it bristled, on the Moorish bor- 
der. East of Leon, in the Pyrenees, there grew up, about 
the same time, the kingdom of Navarre, which became im- 
portant in the eleventh century, under an enterprising 
king, Sancho the Great, who seized Castile and made a 
separate kingdom of it, which he bequeathed to his son. 
The same Navarrese king extended his dominion over a 
part of the Spanish border, or march, which Charlemagne 
had wrested from the Moors in the ninth century, and out 
of this territory the kingdom of Aragon was formed. 

These four kingdoms, of Leon, Navarre, Castile, and 
Aragon, were shuffled together and divided again, in 
changing combinations, many times during the next cen- 
tury or two; but Castile and Leon were united permanently 
in 1230. Meantime Portugal, wrested from the Moors, 
became a distinct kingdom; while Navarre was reduced in 
size and importance. Castile, Aragon, and Portugal are 
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from that time the Christian powers in the peninsula which 
carried on the unending war with their Moslem neighbors. 
By the end of the thirteenth century they had driven the 
Moors into the extreme south of the peninsula, where the 
latter, thenceforth, held little beyond the small kingdom 
of Granada, which defended itself for two centuries more. 

The Christians were winners and the Moslems were 
losers in this long battle, because adversity had disciplined 
the one and prosperity had relaxed and vitiated the other. 
Success bred disunion, and the spoils of victory engen- 
dered corruption, among the followers of Mohammed, very 
quickly in their career. The middle of the eighth century 
was hardly passed when the huge empire they had con- 
quered broke jn twain, as we have seen, and two caliph- 
ates, on one side of the Mediterranean, imitated the two 
Roman empires on the other. We have seen how the 
caliphate of the east, with its seat at Bagdad, went stead- 
ily to wreck; but fresh converts of Islam, out of deserts 
at the north, were in readiness, there, to gather the frag- 
ments and construct a new Mohammedan power. In the 
west, where the caliphs held their court at Cordova, the 
same crumbling of their power befell them, through feuds 
and jealousies and the decay of a sensuous race ; but there 
were none to rebuild it in the prophet’s name. The Moor 
gave way to the Castilian in Spain, for reasons not differ- 
ing very much from the reasons that explain. the sup- 
planting of the Arab by the Turk in the east. 

While its grandeur lasted in Spain,—from the eighth 
to the eleventh centuries,—the empire of the Saracens, or 
Moors, was the most splendid of its age. It developed a 
civilization which must have been finer, in the superficial 
showing, and in much of its spirit as well, than anything 
found in Christian Europe at that time. Its religious 
temper was less fierce and intolerant. Its intellectual dis- 
position was towards broader thinking and freer inquiry. 
Its artistic feeling was more instinctive and more true. It 
took lessons from classic learning and philosophy before 
Germanized Europe had become aware of the existence of 
either, and it gave the lessons at second hand to its Chris- 
tian neighbors. Its industries were conducted with a 
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knowledge and a skill that could be found among no other 
people. 

Says Dr. Draper: ‘‘Europe at the present day does not 
offer more taste, more refinement, more elegance, than 
might have been seen, at the epoch of which we are speak- 
ing, in the capitals of the Spanish Arabs. Their streets 
were lighted and solidly paved. Their houses were fres- 
coed and carpeted; they were warmed in winter by fur- 
naces, and cooled in summer with perfumed air brought 
by underground pipes from flower beds. They had baths, 
and libraries, and dining halls, fountains of quicksilver 
and water. City and country were full of conviviality, 
and of dancing to lute and mandolin. Instead of the 
drunken and gluttonous wassail orgies of their northern 
neighbors, the feasts of the Saracens were marked with 
sobriety.” 

The brilliancy of the Moorish civilization seems like 
that of some short-lived flower, which may spring from 
a thin soil of no lasting fertility. The qualities which 
yielded it had their season of ascendancy over the deeper- 
lying forces that worked in the Gothic mind of Christian 
Spain; but time exhausted the one, while it matured the 
other. 

There seems to be no doubt that the long conflict of 
races and religions in the peninsula affected the character 
of the Spanish Christians more profoundly, both for good 
and for ill, than it affected the people with whom they 
strove. It hardened and energized them, preparing them 
for the bold adventures they were soon to pursue in a new- 
found world, and for a lordly career in all parts of the 
rounded globe. It embittered and gave fierceness to a 
sentiment among them which bore some likeness to relig- 
ion, but which was, in reality, the partisanship of a church, 
and not the devotion of a faith. It tended to put bigotry 
in the place of piety—religious rancor in the place of 
charity—priests and images in the place of Christ—much 
more among the Spaniards than among other peoples ; for 
they, alone, were crusaders against the Moslem for eight 
hundred years. 

The political effects of those centuries of struggle in the 
peninsula were also remarkable and strangely mixed. In 
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all the earlier stages of the national development, until the 
close of the medieval period, there seems to have been as 
promising a growth of popular institutions, in most direc- 
tions, as can be found in England itself. Apparently, 
there was more good feeling between classes than else- 
where in Europe. Nobles, knights and commons fought 
side by side in so continuous a battle that they were more 
friendly and more familiarly acquainted with each other. 
Moreover, the ennobled and the knighted were more 
numerous in Spain than in the neighboring countries. 
The kings were lavish of such honors in rewarding valor, 
on every battlefield and after every campaign. Therefore 
it was impossible for so great a distance to widen between 
the grandee and the peasant or the burgher as that which 
separated the lord and the citizen in Germany or France. 

The division of Christian Spain into several petty king- 
doms, and the circumstances under which they were 
placed, retarded the growth of monarchical power, and 
yet did not tend to a feudal disintegration of society ; be- 
cause the pressure of its perpetual wat.with the infidels 
forced the preservation of a certain degree of unity, suffi- 
cient to be a saving bond. At the same time, the Spanish 
cities became prosperous, and naturally, in the circum- 
stances of the country, much freedom and many privileges 
were acquired. The inhabitants of some cities in Aragon 
enjoyed the privileges of nobility as a body; the magis- 
trates of other cities were ennobled. Both in Aragon and 
Castile, the towns had deputies in the cortes (the national 
legislature) before any representatives of boroughs sat in 
the English parliament ; and the cortes seems to have been, 
in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, amore potent factor 
in government than any assembly of estates in any other 
part of Europe. 

But something was needed to complete the evolution 
of a popular government from this. hopeful beginning; 
something which England, for example, possessed, and 
which was lacking in Spain. It may have been chiefly 
the want of representation in the cortes for the smaller 
landowners of the rural districts, as well as for the burgh- 
ers of the towns. England was the one nation in which 
town and country became united in the making up of “the 
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commons,” or third estate. Elsewhere the townsfolk were 
the only people included in that represented class, and 
their separateness in the possession of political rights 
seems to furnish the reason why those rights were 
lost. There may have been, moreover, some lack of 
political faculty in Spain; for the Castilian commons did 
not grasp the strings of the national purse when they had 
it in their hands, as the practical Englishmen did. They 
allowed the election of deputies from the towns to slip 
away from them, and to become an official function of 
the municipalities, where it was corrupted and controlled 
by the crown. In Aragon, the popular rights were main- 
tained more effectively, perhaps; but even there the polit- 
ical faculty of the people must have been defective, as 
compared with that of the nations in the north which 
developed free government from less promising germs. 
And, yet, it is possible that the whole subsequent failure 
of Spain may be explained by the ruinous prosperity of 
her career in the sixteenth century,—by the fatal’ gold it 
gave her from America, and the independent power it put 
into the hands of her kings. 


While the Spaniards in their southern peninsula were 
wrestling with the infidel Moor, their Gothic kindred of 
Sweden, and the other Norse nations of that opposite ex- 
tremity of Europe, had been casting off paganism and 
emerging from the barbarism of their piratical age, very 
slowly. It was not until the tenth and eleventh centuries 
that Christianity got footing among them. It was not 
until the thirteenth century that unity and order, the fruits 
of firm government, began to be really fixed in any part 
of the Scandinavian peninsulas. 

The same is substantially true of the greater Slavic 
states on the eastern side of Europe. The Poles had ac- 
cepted Christianity in the tenth century, and their dukes, 
in the same century, had assumed the title of kings. In 
the twelfth century they had acquired a large dominion 
and exercised great power ; but the kingdom was divided, 
was brought into collision with the Teutonic Knights, who 
conquered Prussia, and it fell into a disordered state. The 
Russians had been Christianized in the same missionary 
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century—the tenth; but civilization made slow progress 
among them, and their nation was divided and re-divided 
in shifting principalities by contending families and lords. 
In the thirteenth century they were overwhelmed by the 
fearful calamity of a conquest by Mongol or Tatar 
hordes, and fell under the brutal domination of the suc- 
cessors of Genghis Khan. 
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This Mongol or Tatar invasion of eastern Europe was 
sequent to a terrific outburst, in Asia, of those barbaric 
energies which exploded so often among the restless, 
swarming nomads on the northern borders of the great 
Mongolian desert. Europe had suffered from them be- 
fore, in the visitation of the Huns, and China, as we have 
seen, had been harassed by its dreadful neighbors for 
many centuries past. When we glanced last at eastern 
Asia, the Manchurian Kins were growing to a formidable 
power, and were threatening to supplant the Khitans, who 
had seized and seated themselves in the northeastern prov- 
inces of the Chinese empire. The subjugation of the 
Khitans was accomplished in the twelfth century, and the 
Kins then proceeded to extend their dominion over a much 
larger part of northern China than the Khitans had mas- 
tered, taking even the great province of Honan, on the 
southerly side of the Hoang-ho. 

The sovereigns of the empire at this time were of a 
dynasty called the Sung, which acquired the throne in 
960 and occupied it for more than three hundred years. 
It produced many princes of fine character, admirably 
fitted to improve their country and its people in untroubled 
times. In spirit they seem to have represented the Chi- 
nese civilization at its best; but it was a spirit too pacific 
for the situation in which China was then placed. The 
military arm of government was allowed to become weak. 
Peace at any price of conciliation or money-payment to 
a threatening neighbor was too often the principle of the 
policy pursued ; and this was a fatal policy in dealing with 
such neighbors as the Tatars of the north and east. The 
latter, for centuries, had taken teaching from the more 
civilized Chinese in everything except the culture that 
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tended to a peaceful and quiet ordering of life. They had 
learned enough of arts and of political organization to 
make their barbarism more formidable than it. was in 
earlier times. ' 

Early in the twelfth .entury the Sung dynasty lost 
nearly half of its empire to the Kins; and this was the 
Chinese situation when, in the last quarter of that century, 
one Temujin, the young chief of a Tatar clan which 
claimed a special right to the name of Mongol, or “the 
brave,” began to make himself famous in his own region 
and to gather a large following of warriors by bold ex- 
ploits. The original lordship of Temujin was a small 
territory in the Mongolia of modern maps, on the eastern 
border of Manchuria, between the Onon and Kerulon 
rivers. For thirty years after his accession to the chief- 
tainship of the Mongol tribe he struggled with many rivals 
for a supremacy in Mongolia, which he won completely 
at last. Then he assumed the title of Genghis or Jingis 
Khan, the meaning of which is “Very Mighty Khan,” and 
set forth, with a pitiless ambition and an awful ability, to 
pillage, subjugate and destroy in the widest possible field. 
Before his death, in 1227, the armies of Genghis Khan 
had half extinguished the Kin empire in northern China, 
had overrun Central Asia, to the Caspian Sea, and had 
desolated most of Persia and Afghanistan. Says Mr. 
Howorth, the historian of the Mongols: “He may fairly 
claim to have conquered the greatest area of the world’s 
surface that was ever subdued by one hand.” “His creed 
was to sweep away all cities, as the haunts of slaves and 
of luxury; that his herds might freely feed upon grass 
whose green was free from dusty feet. It does make one 
hide one’s face in terror to read that, from 1211 to 1223, 
18,470,000 human beings perished in China and Tangut 
alone, at the hands of Jingis and his followers.” 

Under Okkodai, or Ogotai, the son and successor of 
Genghis, the overthrow of the Kins in northern China was 
completed and the Mongols carried devastation, death and 
paralyzing terror through Armenia, Georgia, Asia Minor, 
southern and middle Russia, Poland, and Hungary. 
Nothing, perhaps, but the sudden decease of Okkodai 
saved western Europe from their torches and swords. 
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Most of Russia was crushed into hopeless submission to 
the lord of a Tatar host, called the Golden Horde, who 
established his tented capital on a tributary of the lower 
Volga, and who laid a yoke on the Russians which they 
bore for more than two hundred years. 

In 1259 the mighty lordship created by Genghis and 
Okkodai passed to a grandson of the former, Kublai Khan, 
who is the best known of all the Mongol sovereigns, 
thanks to the pen of an adventurous Venetian, Marco 
Polo, who spent seventeen years in his empire and at his 
court. Kublai Khan claimed supremacy over the entire 
Mongol empire; but his headship was unacknowledged in 
some remote parts. His immediate dominion embraced 
China, Mongolia, Korea, Manchuria and Tibet. His 
capital city was Peking, known then as Khan Balig (“the 
khan’s city”), but made famous by the Venetian traveler 
as Cambalu. It was not until 1279 that the stubborn 
resistance of the Sung dynasty in southern China was 
overcome and the last of its provinces added to the realm 
of the khan. Nowhere else, in Asia or Europe, had the 
Mongols been fought with so much of enduring valor and 
resolution. 

China was the highly prized part of Kublai Khan’s 
dominion, and he aimed to identify himself with the an- 
cient empire, fitting himself and his descendants into the 
long roll of its sovereigns by assuming a dynastic name. 
Accordingly, he and his Mongol successors appear in the 
annals of China as the Yuen dynasty, which held the 
throne for not quite a century after the extinction of the 
Sungs. With all his efforts to naturalize himself and his 
people among the Chinese, he was never able to reconcile 
them to his intrusion, and they but waited for a time when 
some native leader could win back the imperial seat. — 

In 1274, and again in 1281, Kublai Khan made vigorous 
attempts to force his yoke upon the Japanese; but the sea 
protected them, as it has in all times since. In both of 
their expeditions against the islanders the Mongols were 
defeated, with losses so appalling that the project of con- 
quest was given up. There was equal failure in an under- 
taking against the kingdom of Anam, in Farther India; 
but success in an attack on the larger kingdom of Mien, 
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or Burmah, which submitted to complete incorporation in 
the empire of the khan. In Tibet the supremacy of Kublai 
was established at an early period of his reign, and he 
instituted the office and the title of the Grand Lama in 


Burmah, 


Tibet 


that seat of Buddhism, uniting religious authority with 


political powers. 

Next to that of Kublai, the most important division of 
the general Mongol empire was one that fell to Khulagu 
or Houlagou, another grandson of Genghis, who com- 
pleted the conquest of Persia and Mesopotamia in 12 57-8, 
and extinguished the caliphate at Bagdad, with hideous 
carnage and destruction in the captured city. With the 
title of Ilkhans, Khulagu and his successors reigned at 
Maragha, in Aderbijan, for nearly a century and a half, 
when another storm of Tatar conquest swept them away. 


The success of the resistance of the Japanese to the for- 
midable attacks on their independence made by Kublai 
Khan was due, no doubt, to the military and naval train- 
ing they had acquired in their own civil wars. As stated 
formerly, the long dominant Fujiwara family had lost 
control of the government about the middle of the eleventh 
century. Unwisely, it had permitted other families to 
acquire leadership in military affairs, at the same time 
allowing a distinctly military class to be formed among 
the people, of men trained to the profession of arms. The 
natural consequence was a growth of military power which 
overtopped the civil, and superseded it in political control. 
This grew up in two families, the Taira and the Minamoto, 
both branching from the imperial stock ; and the strife for 
supremacy between these two filled half of the eleventh 
century and the greater part of the twelfth with the mis- 
eries of civil war. The struggle ended in 1185, at a des- 
perate sea fight, in which the Tairas perished and the 
Minamotos were left in possession of unlimited power. 
Their chief, Yoritomo, contenting himself with the 
title of “shogun” (corrupted into “tycoon” by western 
tongues), signifying general or commander-in-chief, es- 
tablished then in Japan that military administration of 
government which left nothing but a show of ceremonies 
and forms to the crowned mikado and his court, and which 
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was maintained until 1868. What the mayors of the pal- 
ace were to the Merovingian kings of the Franks, that the 
shoguns of Japan were to the imperial mikados; but, un- 
like the palace mayors, they never deprived their nominal 
sovereign of his title or his throne. 

For twenty years, only, the shogunate was in the family 
of Yoritomo; then it passed to a child of Fu jiwara descent, 
with the real powers of the office conveyed to another 
family, the Hojos, as regents of the young shogun; and 
this Hojo regency held the reins of government in Japan 
for more than a century, during which the country was in 
a deplorable state. 
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CHAPTER XI 


FROM THE EXILE OF DANTE TO THE 
ADVENT OF GUTENBERG 


(A. D. 1302 TO 1454) 


_ Afflictions of the fourteenth century.—War, pestilence and demoraliza- 
tions. The “ Hundred Years War” waged by the English in France: Its 
beginning by Edward III.—The Black Prince.—Battles of Crécy and 
Poitiers.— Wretched state of France.—The “ Black Death” in England.— 
Social changes produced.—Democratic ideas afloat.—Wiclif and the Lol- 
lards.—Chaucer.—Beginnings of a great English literature—Renewal of the 
war by Henry V.—Battle of Agincourt.—France half conquered.—A ppear- 
ance of Joan of Arc.—Her wonderful influence—Her death at the stake.— 
Final expulsion of the English from France.—‘‘ Wars of the Roses” in 
England. Germany and the Holy Roman empire: The “ Golden Bull” of 
Charles IV.—Reformation of Huss in Bohemia.—The Hussite wars. /¢aly 
and the church: The “ Babylonish captivity” and the “ great schism.”— 
Anarchy in Rome.—Rienzi’s revolution.—The “Sicilian vespers.”—Long 
strife over Naples.—Rise of the despots in northern Italy.—Florence yield- 
ing to the Medici. The Swiss Confederacy: Its origin—Doubtful legend of 
Tell. Zhe Ottoman Turks: Their early career.—Their invasion of Europe. 
—Struggles of the eastern empire and the Balkan peoples with them.— 
Their capture of Constantinople. Zhe Mongols again: Horrible career of 
eam China: Overthrow of the Mongol dynasty. Japan: The Ashi- 

agas. 


The brightened prospects of Europe in the thirteenth 
century were darkened again in the fourteenth by griev- 
ous calamities and dreadful wars. It was a period of 
most ruinous conflicts, and of miserable demoralizations 
and disorders, which depressed all Europe by their effects. 
In the front of them all was the wicked “Hundred Years 
War,” forced on France by the ambition of an English 
king to wear two crowns; while with it came the bloody 
insurrection of the Jacquerie, the ravages of the free com- 
panies, and ruinous anarchy everywhere. Then, in Italy, 
there was a duel to the death between Venice and Genoa ; 
and a long, wasting contest of rivals for the possession of 
Naples. In Germany, a contested imperial election, and 
the struggle of the Swiss against the Austrian dukes. In 


Flanders, repeated revolts under the two Artevelds. In 
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the east, the terrible fight of Christendom with the ad- 
vancing Turk. And, while men were everywhere so busily 
slaying one another, there came the great pestilence which 
they called the Black Death, to help them in the grim work. 
At the same time the church, which might have kindled 
some beacon lights of faith and hope in the midst of all 
this darkness and terror, was sinking to its lowest state, 
and Rome had become an unruled robbers’ den. 

There were a few voices heard, above the wailing and 
the battle-din of the afflicted age, which charmed and com- 
forted it: voices which preached the pure gospel of 
Wiclif and Huss,— which recited the great epic of 
Dante,—which syllabled the melodious verse of Petrarch 
and Chaucer,—which told the gay tales of Boccaccio; but 
the pauses of peace in which men might listen to such 
messages and give themselves to such delights were neither 
many nor long. 


The Hundred Years War: Its first stage 
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A few words of preceding history will explain the origin 
of the wicked Hundred Years War. 

Edward I. of England died in 1307, and his kingly 
capability died with him. He transmitted neither spirit 
nor wisdom to his son, the second Edward, who gave him- 
self and his kingdom up to foreign favorites, as his grand- 
father had done. His angry subjects took the govern- 
ment out of his hands, and confided it to a body of twenty- 
one members, called Ordainers. His reign of twenty 
years was one of protracted strife and disorder; but the 
constitutional power of parliament made gains. In out- 
ward appearance, however, there was nothing to redeem 
the wretchedness of the time. The struggle of factions 
was pushed to civil war ; while Scotland, by the great blow 
struck at Bannockburn, made her independence complete. 

The queen of Edward II., Isabella of France, daughter 
of Philip the Fair, made, at last, common cause with his 
enemies. In January, 1327, he was forced to resign the 
crown, and in September of the same year he was mur- 
dered, the queen, with little doubt, assenting to the deed. 
His son, Edward III., now came to the throne. 

Meantime, in France, the crown had been worn by no 
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less than four kings. Philip IV. died in 1314, leaving 
three sons, who occupied-the throne for brief terms in suc- 
cession: Louis X., surnamed Hutin (disorder), who sur- 
vived his father little more than a year; Philip V., called 
“the Long” (1316-1322),-and Charles IV., known as “the 
Fair” (1322-1328). With the death of Charles the Fair, 
the direct line of the Capetian kings came to an end, and 
Philip, count of Valois, first cousin of the late kings, came 
to the throne, as Philip VI.—introducing the Valois line 
of kings. This order of succession was held to be pre- 
scribed by a law of the ancient Franks, called the Salic 
Law, which declared that “Salic land shall not fall to 
woman.” It was disputed by King Edward III. of En- 
gland, who contended that, if his mother, Isabella, the 
daughter of Philip IV. and sister of the last three Kings, 
could not inherit the French crown, he could do so, as her 
lawful heir. All legal authorities condemn his claim, but 
he made it serious in 1337 by assuming the title of king 
of France and preparing to enforce his authority as such. 

The war opened in Flanders, then connected with the 
English very closely in trade. Philip VI. of France 
forced the count of Flanders to expel English merchants 
from his territory. Edward III. retaliated by forbidding 
the exportation of wool to Flanders, and this reduced the 
Flemish weavers to idleness. They rose in revolt, drove 
out their count, and formed an alliance with England, 
under the lead of Jacob van Arteveld, a brewer, of Ghent. 
The next year Edward joined the Flemings with an army 
and entered France, but made no successful advance, 
though his fleet won a victory, in a sea-fight off Sluys, 
and hostilities were suspended by a truce. In 1341 they 
were renewed in Brittany, over a disputed succession to 
the dukedom, and the scattered sieges and chivalric com- 
bats which made up the war in that region for two years 
are described with minuteness by Froissart, the gossipy 
chronicler of the time. After a second truce, the grimly 
serious stage of the war was reached in 1346. It was in 
that year that the English won the victory at Crécy, which 
was the pride and boast of their nation for centuries ; and 
in the next season they took Calais, which they held for 
more than two hundred years. 
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Philip died in 1350 and was succeeded by his son John. 
In 1355, Edward of England repeated his invasion, rav- 
aging Artois, while his son, called the Black Prince, from 
Guienne (which the English had held since the Angevin 
time), devastated Languedoc. The next year, this last 
named prince made another sally from Bordeaux, north- 
wards, towards the Loire, and was encountered by the 
French king, with a splendid army, at Poitiers. The vic- 
tory of the English in this case was more overwhelming 
than at Crécy, although they were greatly outnumbered. 
King John was taken prisoner and conveyed to London. 
His kingdom was in confusion. 

The dauphin called together the states-general of 
France, and that body, in which the commons, or third 
estate, obtained a majority, assumed powers and com- 
pelled assent to reforms which seemed likely to place 
it on a footing of equal importance with the parlia- 
ment of England. ‘The leader of the third estate in these 
measures was Etienne or Stephen Marcel, provost of 
Paris, a man of commanding energy and courage. The 
dauphin, under orders from his captive father, attempted 
to nullify the ordinances of the states-general. Paris rose 
at the call of Marcel and the frightened prince became sub- 


‘missive; but the nobles of the provinces resented these 


high-handed proceedings of the Parisians and civil war 
ensued. ] 

The peasants, who were in great misery, took advantage 
of the situation to rise in support of the Paris burgesses, 
and for the redressing of their own wrongs. This insur- 
rection of the Jacquerie, as it is known, produced horrible 
deeds of outrage and massacre on both sides, and seems 
to have had no other result. Paris, meantime, was be- 
sieged and hard pressed ; Marcel, suspected of an intended 
treachery, was killed, and with his death the whole attempt 
to assert popular rights fell to the ground. 

The state of France at this time was one of measureless 
misery. It was overrun by freebooters—discharged sol- 
diers, desperate, homeless and idle men, and the ruffians 
who always bestir themselves when authority disappears. 
They roamed the country in bands, large and small, 
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stripped it of what war had spared, and left famine behind 
them. 

At length terms of peace were agreed upon, in a treaty 
signed at Bretigny, and fighting ceased, except in Brit- 
tany, where the war went on for four years more. By the 
treaty, all French claims atpon Aquitaine and its depend- 
encies were given up, and Edward acquired full sover- 
eignty there, no longer owing homage, as a vassal, to the 
king of France. Calais, too, was ceded to England, and 
so heavy a ransom was exacted from the captive King 
John that he failed to collect money for the payment of it 
and was a prisoner till he died. 

Charles V., who now ruled independently, as he had 
ruled for some years in his father’s name, proved to be a 
more prudent and capable prince, and his counselors and 
captains were wisely chosen. He was a man of studious 
tastes and of considerable learning for that age, with in- 
telligence to see and understand the greater sources of evil 
in his kingdom. Above all, he had patience enough to 
plant better things in the seed and wait for them to grow, 
which is one of the grander secrets of statesmanship. By 
careful, judicious measures, he and those who shared the 
task of government with him improved the discipline and 
condition of their armies. 

The “great companies” of freebooters, too strong to be 
put down, were lured out of the kingdom by an expedition 
into Spain, which the famous warrior Du Guesclin com- 
manded, and which was sent against the detestable Pedro 
the Cruel, of Castile, whom the English upheld. A 
stringent economy in public expenditure was introduced, 
and the management of the finances was improved. The 
towns were encouraged to strengthen their fortifications, 
and the state and feeling of the whole country were lifted 
slowly from the gloomy depth to which the war had cast 
them down. 

At length Charles felt prepared to challenge another 
encounter with the English, by repudiating the ignomin- 
ious terms of the treaty of Bretigny. Before the year 
closed, Edward’s armies were in the country again, but 
accomplished nothing beyond the havoc which they 
wrought as they marched. The French avoided battles, 
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and their cities were well defended. Next year the En- 
glish returned, and the Black Prince earned infamy by a 

Massacre of ferocious massacre of three thousand men, women, and 

A. De ig70 children, in the city of Limoges, when he had taken it by 
storm. It was his last campaign. Already suffering from 
a mortal disease, he returned to England to wait for death. 
The war went on, with no decisive results, until 1375, 
when it was suspended by a truce. In 1377, Edward III. 
died, and the French king began war again with great suc- 

ioe Peele Cess. Within three years he expelled the English from 

grond . every part of France except Bayonne, Bordeaux, Brest, 
Cherbourg and Calais. Had he lived a little longer, there 
might soon have been an end of the war; but he died in 
1380, and fresh calamities fell upon unhappy France. 
The son who succeeded him, Charles VI., was an epi- 
Charles VI., leptic boy of twelve years, who had three greedy and 
. D. 1380- . 

1422 selfish uncles to quarrel over the control of him, and to 
rob the crown. One of these was the duke of Burgundy, 
the first prince of a new great house which King John had 
foolishly created. Just before that fatuous king died, the 

_old line of Burgundian dukes came to an end, and he had 
the opportunity, which wise kings before him would have 
improved very eagerly, to annex that fief to the crown. 

Duchy of Instead of doing so, he gave it as an appanage to his son 

“ee Philip, called “the Bold,” and thus rooted a new plant of 
feudalism in France, and one destined to cause infinite 
trouble. Another of the uncles was Louis, duke of 
Anjou, heir to the crown of Naples under a will of the 
lately murdered Queen Joanna, and preparing for an ex- 
pedition to enforce his claim. The third was duke of 
Berry, upon whom his father, King John, had conferred 
another great. appanage, including Berry, Poitou and 
Auverene. ‘ s 

The pillage and misgovernment of the realm under these 
rapacious guardians of the young king were so great that 
desperate risings were provoked; but they were all sup- 
pressed. At the same time, the Flemings, who had submit- 

Flemish ted to their count, revolted once more, under the lead of 

ae Philip van Arteveld, son of their former leader. The 
French moved an army to the assistance of the count of 
Flanders, and the sturdy men of Ghent, who confronted it 


a 
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almost alone, suffered a crushing defeat at Roosebeke. 
Philip van Arteveld fell in the battle, with twenty-six thou- 
sand of his men. Two years later, the count of Flanders 
died, and the duke of Burgundy, who had married his 
daughter, acquired that rith possession. This beginning 
of the union of Burgundy and the Netherlands, creating a 
power by the side of the throne of France which threat- 
ened to overshadow it, and having for its ultimate conse- 
quence the casting of the wealth of the Low Countries, 
first into the lap of the house of Austria and finally into the 
coffers of Spain, is an event of large importance in Euro- 
pean history. 

When Charles VI. came of age, he took the government 
into his own hands, and for some years it was admin- 
istered by capable men. But in 1392 the king’s mind 
gave way, and his uncles regained control of affairs. 
Philip of Burgundy maintained the ascendancy until his 
death. Then the controlling influence passed to the king’s 
brother, the duke of Orleans, between whom and the new 
duke of Burgundy, John, called the Fearless, a bitter feud 
arose. John, who was unscrupulous, employed assassins 
to waylay and murder the duke of Orleans, and that foul 
deed gave rise to two parties in France. Those who 
sought vengeance ranged themselves under the leadership 
of the count of Armagnac, and were called by his name. 
The Burgundians, who sustained Duke John, were in the 
main a party of the people; for the Duke had cultivated 
popularity, especially in Paris, by advocating liberal meas- 
ures and extending the rights and privileges of the citi- 
zens. 

The kingdom was kept in turmoil and terror for years 
by the war of these factions, especially in and about Paris, 
where the gild of the butchers took a prominent part on 
the Burgundian side, arming a riotous body of men who 
were called Cabochiens, from their leader’s name. In 
1413 the Armagnacs succeeded in recovering possession 
of the capital and the Cabochiens were suppressed. 
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In England, the period of the Hundred Years War, 
thus far, had been one of not many conspicuous events; 
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and when the romantic tale of that war—the last san- 
guinary romance of expiring chivalry—is taken out of the 
English annals of the time, there is not much left that 
looks interesting on the surface of things. Below the 
surface there are movements of no little importance to 
be found. 

When Edward III. put forward his claim to the crown 
of France, and prepared to make it good by force of arms, 
the English nation had no interest of its own in the enter- 
prise, which promised nothing but harm to it, whatever 
might be the result. If the king succeeded, his English 
realm would become a mere minor appendage to a more 
imposing continental dominion, and he and his successors 
might acquire an independent and absolute power. If he 
failed, the humiliation of failure would wound the pride 
and the prestige of the nation, while its resources would 
have been drained for naught. But these rational con- 
siderations did not suffice to breed any discoverable oppo- 
sition to King Edward’s ambitious undertaking. The 
parliament gave sanction to it; most probably the people 
at large approved, with exultant expectations of national 
glory; and when Crécy and Poitiers, with victories over 
the hostile Scots, filled the measure of England’s glory to 
overflowing, they were intoxicated by it, and had little 
thought then of consequences or cost. 

But long before Edward’s reign came to an end, the 
splendid pageantries of the war had passed out of sight, 
and a new generation was suffering the miseries and 
mortifications that came in its train. The attempt to 
conquer France had failed; the fruits of the victories of 
Crécy and Poitiers had been lost; even the greater part 
of Guienne, which had been English ground since the 
days of Henry II., was given up. And England was weak 
from the drain of money and men which the war had 
caused. The awful plague of the fourteenth century, the 
Black Death, had smitten her people hard. There had 


been famine in the land, and great distress, and much: 


grief. 

But the calamities of this bitter time wrought benefi- 
cent effects, which no man then living is likely to have 
understood. By plague, famine and battle, labor was 
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made scarce, wages were raised, the half-enslaved laborer 
was emancipated, despite the efforts of parliament to 
keep him in bonds, and landowners were forced to let 
their lands to tenant-farmers, who strengthened the En- 
glish middle-class. By the demands of the war for money 
and men, the king was held more in dependence on par- 
liament than he might otherwise have been, and the plant 
of constitutional government, which began its growth in 
the previous century, took deeper root. 

In the last years of his life Edward III. lost all of his 
vigor, and fell under the influence of a woman, Alice 
Perrers, who wronged and scandalized the nation. The 
king's eldest son, the Black Prince, was dying slowly of 
an incurable disease, and took little part in affairs. When 
he did interfere it seems to have been with some leanings 
to the popular side. The next in age of the living sons 
of Edward was a turbulent, proud, self-seeking prince, 
who gave England much trouble and was distrusted and 
disliked. This was John, duke of Lancaster, called John 
of Gaunt, or Ghent, because of his birth in that town. 

The Black Prince, dying in 1376, left a young son, 
Richard, then ten years old, who was recognized as the 
heir to the throne, and who succeeded to it in the follow- 
ing year, when Edward III. died. The duke of Lancas- 
ter had been suspected of a design to set Richard aside and 
claim the crown for himself; but he did not venture the 
attempt; nor was he able to secure even the regency. of 
the kingdom during the young king’s minority. The dis- 
trust of him was so general that parliament and the lords 
preferred to invest Richard with full sovereignty, even as 
a boy. But John of Gaunt, notwithstanding these en 
deavors to exclude him from any place of authority, con- 
trived to attain a substantial mastery of the government, 
managing the war in France and the expenditure of public 
moneys in his own way. At least, he was held responsi- 
ble in the main for what was bad, and his name was heard 
oftenest in the mutterings of popular discontent. 

The peasants were now growing impatient of the last 
fetters of villeinage which they wore, and very conscious 
of their right to complete freedom. Those feelings were 
stirred strongly by a heavy poll-tax which parliament 
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levied in 1381. The consequence was an outbreak of 
insurrection, started in Essex and Kent. The insurgents 
began by making everybody they encountered swear to be 
true to King Richard, and submit to no king named John, 
meaning John of Gaunt. They increased in numbers and 
boldness until they entered and took possession of the city 
of London, where they beheaded the archbishop of Can- 
terbury, and other obnoxious persons; but permitted no 
thieving to be done. On the day after this occurrence, 
Wat Tyler, the insurgent leader, met the young king at 
Smithfield, for a conference, and was killed by one of those 
who attended the king. The excuse made for the deed 
was some word of insolence spoken; but there is every 
appearance of a foul act of treachery in the affair. Richard 
behaved boldly and with much presence of mind, acquir- 
ing a command of the angry rebels, which resulted in 
their being dispersed. P 

The Wat Tyler rebellion appears to have manifested a 
more radically democratic state of thinking and feeling 
among the common people than existed in England again 
for more than two hundred years. John Ball, a priest, 
and others who were associated with Wat Tyler in the 
leadership, preached doctrines of social equality that would 
nearly have satisfied a Jacobin of the French Revolution. 

If this temper of political radicalism had no positive 
connection with the remarkable religious feeling of the 
time, which the great reformer, Wiclif, had aroused, the 
two movements of the English mind were started, un- 
doubtedly, by one and the same revolutionary shock, taken 
from the grave alarms and anxieties of the age, and pre- 
pared for by the awakening of the previous century. Wiclif 
was the first English Puritan, and more of the spirit of the 
reformation of religion which he sought, than the spirit 
of Luther’s reformation, went into the Protestantism that 
took form in England at a later day. The movement he 
stirred was a more wonderful anticipation of the religious 
revolt of the sixteenth century than any other which oc- 
curred in Europe; for that of Huss in Bohemia took its 
impulse from Wiclif and the English Lollards, as Wiclif’s 
followers were called. 

Richard was a willful king, and the kingdom was kept 
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in trouble by his fitful attempts at independence and arbi- 
trary rule. He made enemies of most of the great lords, 
and lost the good will and confidence of parliament. He 
did what was looked upor,as a great wrong to Henry of 
Bolingbroke, son of John of Gaunt, by banishing both 
him and the duke of Norfolk from the kingdom, when he 
should have judged between them; and he made the 
wrong greater by seizing the lands of the Lancastrian 
house when John of Gaunt died. This caused his ruin. 
Henry of Bolingbroke, now duke of Lancaster, came back 
to England, encouraged by the discontent in the kingdom, 
and was joined by more supporters than Richard could 
resist. The friendless king was deposed by act of parlia- 
ment, and the duke of Lancaster (a grandson of Edward 
III., as Richard was) was elected to the throne, which he 
ascended as Henry IV. By judgment of king and parlia- 
ment, Richard was condemned to imprisonment for life 
in Pomfret Castle, and died mysteriously in the following 
year. 

The period of the reigns of Edward III. and Richard 
II. was a most notable one in the history of English litera- 
ture. It takes a doubled notability from the fact that 
“when England produced a poet of the highest order of 
poetical genius, he found his native language not only fit 
for his song, but so far respected in the educated circles 
of the day that he could bring it into use. At no earlier 
time could a poet of Chaucer’s class, appealing to the cul- 
tivated and not the common taste of his time, have been 
able to write in English verse. The demand of the audi- 
ence for which he wrote would have been for Latin or for 
French. But now, for the first time in three centuries 
[since the Norman conquest], the language of England 
had again become the language of its literature, for 
learned and unlearned, for court and cottage alike; and 
the fact had great-meaning. [or the character, for the 
individuality of the nation, we may say that it dates a 
coming of age.”’ 

“Tf Chaucer did not stand so high above them all, his 
fellow poets of the time would interest us more than they 
do; for they were no mean heralds of the great literature 
which England was then making ready to give to the 
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world. Langland’s ‘Vision of Piers Plowman,’ John 
Gower’s ‘Confessio Amantis,’ and the ‘Bruce’ of the Scot- 
tish poet, John Barbour, would have given a fair distinc- 
tion to this age, if it had offered no higher achievement ; 
while Wiclif, in his translation of the Bible and in his 
tracts, had opened a great common school for the cultiva- 
tion of English prose. 


“The enactment of a statute in 1362, requiring all - 


pleadings in court to be in the English tongue, shows the 
completeness with which the language of the people had 
now recovered its sovereignty in the land.” - 

The reign of Henry IV., which lasted a little more than 
thirteen years, was troubled by risings and conspiracies, 
all originating among the nobles, out of motives purely 
personal or factious, and having no real political cause. 
But no events in English history are more commonly 
familiar, or seem to be invested with a higher importance, 
than the rebellions of Owen Glendower and the Percys,— 
Northumberland and Harry Hotspur,—simply because 
Shakespeare has laid his magic upon what otherwise 
would be a story of little note. Wars with the always 
hostile Scots supplied other stirring incidents to the record 
of the time; but these came to a summary end in 1405, 
when the crown prince, James, of Scotland, voyaging to 
France, was driven by foul winds to the English coast and 
taken prisoner. The prince’s father, King Robert, died 
on hearing the news, and James, the captive, was now 
entitled to be king. But the English held him for eighteen 
years, treating him as a guest at their court, rather than 
as a prisoner, and educating him with care. 

To strengthen his precarious seat upon the throne, 
Henry cultivated the friendship of the church, and seems 
to have found this course expedient, even at considerable 
cost to his popularity. For the attitude of the commons 
towards the church was anything but friendly at this time. 
They went so far as to pass a bill for the confiscation of 
church property, which the lords rejected; and they seem 
to have repented of an act passed early in his reign, under 
which a cruel persecution of the Lollards was begun. The 
clergy and the lords, with the favor of the king, main- 
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tained the barbarous law against heresy, and England for 
the first time saw men burned at the stake. 


Second stage of the Hundred Years War 


Henry IV. died in 1413, and was sticceeded by his 
spirited and able, but too ambitious son, Henry V., the 
Prince Hal of Shakespeare, who gave up riotous living 
(if the traditions of his rioting are true) when called to 
the grave duties of government, and showed himself to be 
a man of no common mould. In the distracted state of 
France he saw an opportunity to revive and make good 
the wicked claim of his great grandfather to the French 
crown. He invaded France, as the rightful king coming 
to dethrone a usurper, and began by taking Harfleur at the 
mouth of the Seine, after a siege which cost him so heavily 
that he found it prudent to retreat towards Calais. The 
French intercepted him at Agincourt and forced him to 
give them battle. He had only twenty thousand men, but 
they formed a well disciplined and well ordered army. 
The French had gathered eighty thousand men, but they 
were a feudal mob. The battle ended, like those of Crécy 


and Poitiers, in the routing and slaughter of the French, 


with small loss to Henry’s force. His army remained 
too weak in numbers, however, for operations in a hostile 
country, and the English king returned home, with a 
great train of captive princes and lords. 

He left the Armagnacs and Burgundians still fighting 
one another, and disabling France as effectually as he 
could do if he stayed to ravage the land. In 1417 he 
came back and began to attack the strong cities of Nor- 
mandy, one by one, taking Caen first. In the next year, 
by a horrible massacre, the Burgundian mob in Paris over- 
came the Armagnacs there, and reinstated Duke John of 
Burgundy in possession of the capital. The latter was 
already in negotiation with the English king, and pre- 
pared to sacrifice the kingdom for whatever might seem 
advantageous to himself. But Henry V. took Rouen, 
and, when all of Normandy submitted, he demanded noth- 
ing less than that great province, with Brittany, Guienne, 
Maine, Anjou and Touraine in addition,—or, substan- 
tially, the western half of France. 
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Parleyings were brought to an end in September of 
that year by the treacherous murder of Duke John. The 
Armagnacs slew him foully, at an interview to which he 
had been enticed, on the bridge of Montereau. His son, 
Duke Philip of Burgundy, now reopened negotiations 
with the invader, in conjunction with Queen Isabella 
(wife of the demented king), who had played an evil part 
in all the factious troubles of the time. These two, hav- 
ing control of the king’s person, concluded a treaty with 
Henry V. at Troyes, according to the terms of which 
Henry should marry the king’s daughter Catherine; 
should be administrator of the kingdom of France while 
Charles VI. lived, and should receive the crown when the 
latter died. The marriage took place at once, and almost 


the whole of France north of the Loire seemed submissive. 


to the arrangement. The states-general and the parlia- 
ment of Paris gave official recognition to it; the disin- 
herited dauphin of France, whose own mother had signed 
away his regal heritage, retired, with his Armagnac sup- 
porters, to the country south of the Loire, and had little 
apparent prospect of holding even that. 

But a mortal malady had stricken King Henry V., and 
he died in August, 1422. The unfortunate, rarely con- 
scious French king, whose crown Henry had waited for, 
died seven weeks later. Each left an heir who was pro- 
claimed king of France. The English pretender (Henry 
VI. in England, Henry II. in France) was an innocent 
infant, ten months old; but his court was in Paris, his 
accession was proclaimed with due ceremony at St. Denis, 
his sovereignty was recognized by the parliament and the 
university of the capital, and half of France appeared re- 
signed to the lapse of nationality which its acceptance of 
him involved. The true heir of the royal house of France 
(Charles VII.) was a young man of nearly mature age 
and of fairly promising character; but he was proclaimed 
in a little town of Berry, by a small following of lords and 
knights, and the nation for which he stood hardly seemed 
to exist. 

The English supporters of the English king of France 
were too arrogant and overbearing to retain very long the 
good will of their allies among the French people. Some- 
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thing like a national feeling in northern France was 
aroused by the hostility they provoked, and, slowly but 
steadily, the strength of the position in which Henry V. 
left them was lost. Charles proved incapable, however, 
of using the advantages that opened to him, or of giving 
his better counselors an opportunity to serve him with 
good effect, and no important change took place in the 
situation of affairs until the English laid siege to the city 
of Orleans, which was the stronghold of the French cause. 

Then occurred one of the most extraordinary episodes 
in history: the appearance of the young peasant girl of 
Lorraine, Jeanne d’Arc (Joan of Arc, the “Maid of Or- 
leans”), whose coming upon the scene of war was like 
the descent of an angel out of heaven, sent with a divine 
commission to rescue France. Belief in the inspiration 
of this simple maiden, who had faith in her own visions 
and voices, was easier for that age than belief in a rational 
rally of public energies, and it worked like a miracle on 
the spirit of the nation. But it could not have done so 
with effect if the untaught country girl of Domremy had 
not been endowed in a wonderful way, with a wise mind, 
as well as with an imaginative one, and with courage as 
well as with faith. When the belief in her inspired mis- 
sion gave her power to lead the foolish king, and authority 
to command his disorderly troops, she acted almost in- 
variably with understanding, with good sense, with a 
clear, unclouded judgment, with straightforward single- 
ness of purpose, and with no personal fear. 

She saw the necessity for saving Orleans; and when 
that had been done under her own captaincy, she saw how 
greatly King Charles would gain in prestige if he made 
his way to Rheims, and received, like his predecessors, a 
solemn coronation and consecration in the cathedral of 
that city. It was by force of her gentle obstinacy of deter- 
mination that this was done, and the effect vindicated the 
sagacity of the Maid. Then she looked upon her mission 
as accomplished, and would have gone quietly home to 
her village; for she seems to have remained as simple in 
feeling as when she left her father’s house, and was inno- 
cent to the end of any selfish pleasure in the importance 
she had acquired. But those she had helped would not 
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let her go; and yet they would not be guided by-her with- 
out wrangle and resistance. 

She wished to move the army straight from Rheims 
to Paris, and enter that city before it had time to recover 
from the consternation it was in. But other counselors 
retarded the march, by stopping to capture small towns 
on the way, until the opportunity for taking Paris was 
lost. The king, who had been braced up to a little energy 
by her influence, sank back into his indolent pleasures, 
and faction and frivolity possessed the court again. 
Jeanne strove with high courage against malignant oppo- 
sition and many disheartenments, in the siege of Paris 
and after, exposing herself in battle with the bravery of 
a seasoned warrior; and her reward was to find herself 
abandoned at last, in a cowardly way, to the enemy, when 
she had led a sortie from the town of Compiégne, to drive 
back the duke of Burgundy, who was besieging it. Taken 
prisoner, she was given up to the duke, and sold by hin 
to the English at Rouen. 

That the Maid acted with supernatural powers was 
believed by the English as firmly as by the French; but 
those powers, in their belief, came, not from heaven, but 
from hell. In their view she was not a saint, but a 
sorceress. They paid a high price to the duke of Bur- 
gundy for his captive, in order to put her on trial for the 
witchcraft which they held she had practiced against 
them, and to destroy her mischievous power. No con- 
sideration for her sex, or her youth, or for the beauty 
and purity of character that is revealed in all the accounts 
of her trial, moved her judges to compassion. They con- 
demned her remorselessly to the stake, and she was burned 
on the 31st of May, 1431, with no effort put forth on the 
part of the French or their ungrateful king to save her 
from that horrible fate. 

After this, things went badly with the English, though 
some years passed before Charles VII. was roused again 
to any display of capable powers. At last, in 1435, a 
general conference of all parties in the war was brought 
about at Arras. The English were offered Normandy 
and Aquitaine in full sovereignty, but they refused it, and 
withdrew from the conference when greater concessions 
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were denied. The duke of Burgundy then made terms 
with King Charles, abandoning the English alliance, and 
obtaining satisfaction for the murder of his father. 
Charles was now able, for the first time in his reign, to King 
enter the capital of his kingdom, and it is said that he aus 
found it so wasted by a pestilence and so ruined and de- *" 
serted, that wolves came into the city, and that, two years 
later, forty persons were devoured by them in a single 
week. 

Charles now began to show better qualities than 
had appeared in his character before. He adopted strong 
measures to suppress the bands of marauders who har- 
assed and wasted the country, and to bring all armed 
forces in the kingdom under the control and command of 
the crown. He began the creation of a disciplined and Improved 
regulated militia in France. He called into his service forces 
the greatest French merchant of the day, Jacques Cceur, 
who reorganized the finances of the states, and whose tne 
reward, after a few years, was to be prosecuted and plun- 
dered by malignant courtiers, while the king looked pas- 
sively on, as he had looked on at the trial and execution 
of Jeanne d’Arc. 

In 1449, a fresh attack upon the English in Normandy 
was begun; and as civil war—the Wars of the Roses— 
was then at the point of outbreak in England, they could Final expul- 
make no effective resistance. Within a year, the whole fneisn'® 
of Normandy had become obedient again to the rule of 
the king of France. In two years more Guienne had 
been recovered, and when, in October, 1453, the French 
king entered Bordeaux, the English had been expelled End of the 
from every foot of the realm except Calais and its near Vears War, 


neighborhood. The Hundred Years War was at an end. *:?'™453 


Affairs in England 


English history is meager in domestic incidents during 
most of the thirty-one years through which the war in 
France was protracted after the death of Henry V. The 
infant king, Henry VI., was represented in France by his Henry re 
elder uncle, the duke of Bedford. In England, the gov- 461" 
ernment was carried on for him during his minority by 
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a council, in which his younger uncle, Humphrey, duke 
of Gloucester, occupied the chief place. 

Soon after he came of age, Henry VI. married Mar- 
garet of Anjou, daughter of René, duke of Anjou, who 
claimed to be king of Naples and Jerusalem. The mar- 
riage, which aimed at peace with France, and which had 
been brought about by the cession to that country of 
Maine and Anjou, was unpopular in England. Discon- 
tent with the feeble management of the war, and with the 
general weakness and incapability of the government, 
grew apace, and showed itself, among other exhibitions, 
in a rebellion known as Jack Cade’s, from the name of an 
Irishman who got the lead. Jack Cade and his followers 
took possession of London and held it for three days, 
yielding at last to an offer of general pardon, after they 
had beheaded Lord Say, the most obnoxious adviser of 
the king. A previous ‘mob had taken the head of the 
earl of Suffolk, who was detested still more as the con- 
triver of the king’s marriage, and of the humiliating policy 
in France. ; 

At length, the duke of York, representing an elder line 
of royal descent from Edward III., took the lead of the 
discontented in the nation, and civil war was imminent; 
but pacific counsels prevailed. The king, who had always 
been weak-minded, and under the influence of the 
queen, now sank for a time into a state of complete stupor, 
and was incapable of any act. The lords in parliament 
thereupon appointed the duke of York Protector of En- 
gland, and he conducted the government with vigor for 
a few months, until the king’s mind was somewhat re- 
stored. The queen, and the councilors she favored, then 
regained their control of affairs, and the opposition took 
arms. ; 

A red rose became the emblem of the Lancastrians, a 
white rose the emblem of the Yorkists, and this gave a 
name to the wars. 

The long series of fierce struggles between these two 
parties, which is called the Wars of the Roses, began on 
the 22d of May, 1455, with a battle at St. Albans—the 
first of two that’ were fought on the same ground. At 
the beginning, it was a contest for the possession of the 
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unfortunate, irresponsible king; but, ere long, it became 
a contest for the crown which Henry wore, and to which 
the duke of York denied his right. The duke traced his 
ancestry to one son of Edward III., and King Henry to 
another son. But the duke’s‘forefather, Lionel, was prior 
in birth to the king’s forefather, John of Gaunt, and, as 
an original proposition, the house of York was clearly 
"nearer than the house of Lancaster to the royal line which 
had been interrupted when Richard II. was deposed. The 
rights of the latter house were such as it had gained by 
half a century of possession. 

At one time it was decided by the lords that Henry 
should be king until he died, and that the duke of York 
and his heirs should succeed him. But Queen Margaret 
would not yield the rights of her son, and renewed the 
war. The duke of York was killed in the next battle 
fought. His son, Edward, continued the contest, and, 
early in 1461, having taken possession of London, he 
was declared king by a council of lords. The Lancas- 
trians were driven from the kingdom, and Edward held 
the government with little disturbance for eight years. 
Then a rupture occurred between him and his most pow- 
erful supporter, the earl of Warwick (called “the King- 
maker’), who put himself at the head of a rebellion which 
finally, when Warwick had joined forces with Queen 
Margaret, drove Edward to flight. The latter took 
refuge in the Netherlands, where he received protection 
and assistance from the duke of Burgundy, his brother- 
in-law. Henry VI. was now restored to the throne for 
about six months. At the end of that period Edward 
landed again in England, with a small force, professing 
that he came only to demand his dukedom. As soon as 
he found himself well received and strongly supported, 
he threw off the mask, resumed the title of king, and 
advanced to London, where the citizens gave him wel- 
come. <A few days later he went out to meet Warwick 
and defeated and slew him in the fierce battle of Barnet. 
One more fight at Tewkesbury, where Queen Margaret 
was taken prisoner, ended the war. King Henry died, 
suspiciously, in the Tower, on the very night of his vic- 
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torious rival’s return to London, and Edward IV. had all 
his enemies under his feet. 


Germany and the Holy Roman empire 


Returning now to Germany, we take up the thread of 
events in that country at the moment when Count Henry 
pre of Luxemburg was elected to the throne, as Henry VII. 
emperor, He was the first king of Germany since the Hohenstaufens 
33. who went to Italy for the crown of Lombardy and the 
crown of the Czsars, both of which he received. The 
Ghibelline party in Italy was still strong. In the dis- 
tracted state of that country there were many patriots— 
the poet Dante prominent among them—who hoped great 
things from the reappearance of an emperor; but the 
enthusiastic welcome he received was mainly from those 
furious partisans who looked for a party triumph to be 
won under the new emperor’s lead. When they found 
that he would not let himself be made an instrument of 
faction in the unhappy country, they turned against him. 
Hisaeh Lis undertakings in Italy promised nothing but failure, 
in Italy when he died suddenly, poisoned, as the Germans believed, 
from a sacramental cup. 

His successor in Germany, chosen by the majority of 
the electors, was Ludwig, or Lewis, of Bavaria; but 
Frederick the Fair of Austria, supported by a minority, 

Civilwar disputed the election, and there was civil war for twelve 
years, until Frederick, a prisoner, so won the heart of 
Ludwig that the latter divided the throne with him and 
the two reigned together. Peace was not restored by this 

Ludwig and friendly agreement between Ludwig and Frederick, since 
the partisans of both were dissatisfied. Frederick was 
broken in health and retired from the government ;-in 
1330 he died. The Austrian house persisted in hostility 
to Ludwig; but his more formidable enemies were the 
pope and the king of France. . 

The period was that known in papal history as “the 
Babylonish captivity,’ when the popes resided at Avignon 
and were generally creatures of the French court, sub- 
servient to its ambitions or its animosities. Philip of 
Valois, who now reigned in France, aspired to the impe- 
rial crown, which the head of the church had conferred 
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on the German kings, and which the same supreme pontiff 
might claim authority to transfer to the sovereigns of 
France. This is supposed to have been the secret of the 
relentless hostility with which Ludwig was pursued by 
the papacy—himself excommunicated, his kingdom placed 
under interdict, and every effort made to bring about his 
deposition by the princes of Germany. But, divided and 
depressed as the Germans were, they revolted against 
these malevolent pretensions of the popes, and in 1338 
the electoral princes issued a bold declaration, asserting 
the sufficiency of the act of election to confer imperial 
dignity and power, and denying the necessity for any 
papal confirmation whatever. Had Ludwig been a com- 
manding leader, and independent of the papacy in his own 
feelings, it is probable that he could have rallied a national 
sentiment on this issue which might have had great effects. 
But he lacked the needful character, and his troubles con- 
tinued till he died. 

A year before the death of Ludwig his opponents had 
elected and put forward a rival king, Charles, the son of 
King John of Bohemia. -Charles (IV.) was subsequently 
recognized as king without dispute, and secured the im- 
-perial crown. “It may be affirmed with truth,” says Dr. 

Dollinger, “that the genuine ancient empire, which con- 
tained a German kingdom, came to an end with the em- 
peror Ludwig the Bavarian. None strove again after his 

death to restore the imperial power. The golden bull of 

his successor Charles IV. sealed the fate of the old empire. 

Through it, and indeed through the entire conduct of 
Charles IV., king of Bohemia as he really was, and em- 
peror scarcely more than in name, the imperial govern- 

ment passed more and more into the hands of the prince- 

electors, who came to regard the emperor no longer as 
their master, but as the president of an assembly in which 
he shared the power with themselves.” “From the time of 

Charles IV. the main object and chief occupation of the 

emperors was not the empire, but the aggrandizement and 

security of their own house. The empire served only as 
‘the means and instrument of their purpose.” 

The golden bull referred to by Dr. Dollinger was an in- 

strument which became the constitution, so to speak, of the 
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Holy Roman or Germanic empire. It prescribed the mode 
orl ram of the election of the king, and definitely named the seven 
Charles IV. electors. It conferred certain special powers and privileges 
en on these seven princes, which raised them much above 
their fellows and gave them an independence that may be 
said to have destroyed every hope of Germanic unity. This 
was the one mark which the reign of Charles IV. left upon 
the empire. His exertions as emperor were all directed 
to the aggrandizement of his own family, and with not 
much lasting result. In his own kingdom of Bohemia he 
ruled with better effect. He made its capital, Prague, an 
important city, adorning it with noble buildings and 
The Univer. fOunding the most ancient of German universities. This 
eS university of Prague sowed seeds from which sprang the 
A.D.1348 first movement of religious reformation in Germany. 
Charles IV. was succeeded by his son Wenzel, or 
Wenceslaus, Wenceslaus, on the imperial as well as the Bohemian 
A.D.1378 throne. Wenceslaus neglected both the empire and the 
kingdom, and the confusion of things in Germany grew 
worse. Some of the principal cities continued to secure 
considerable freedom and prosperity for themselves, by 
the combined efforts of their leagues ; but everywhere else 


great disorder and oppression prevailed. It was at this, 


Swabian time that the Swabian towns, to the number of forty-one, 
ears formed a union and waged unsuccessful war with a league 
which the nobles entered into against them. They were 
defeated, and crushingly dealt with by the emperor. 
In 1400 Wenceslaus was deposed and Rupert of the 
Palatinate was elected, producing another civil war, and 
reducing the imperial government to a complete nullity. 
Rupert died in 1410, and, after some contention, Sigmund, 
or Sigismund, brother of Wenceslaus, was raised to the 
throne. He was margrave of Brandenburg and king 
of Hungary, and would become king of Bohemia when 
Wenceslaus died. 


Reformation of Huss in Bohemia 


Bohemia was about to become the scene of an extraor- 
dinary religious agitation, which John Huss, teacher and 
preacher in the new but already famous university of 
Prague, was beginning to stir. Huss, who drew his in- 


i 


HUSS AND THE, HUSSITE REVOLT 


spiration largely from Wiclif, anticipated Luther in the 
boldness of his attacks upon iniquities in the church. In 
his case, as in Luther’s, what he could not endure was the 
sale of papal indulgences; and it was by his denunciation 
of that iniquity that he, drew on himself the wrath of 
Rome. He was summoned before the great council 
of the church which opened at Constance in 1414. 
He obeyed the summons and went to the council, bearing 
a safe-conduct from the emperor, which pledged protec- 
tion to him until he returned. Notwithstanding this im- 
perial pledge, he was imprisoned for seven months at 
Constance and then condemned to the stake. On the 6th 
of July, 1415, he was burned. In the following May, his 
friend and disciple, Jerome of Prague, suffered the same 
martyrdom. The emperor, Sigismund, blustered a little 
at the insolent violation of his safe-conduct; but dared 
do nothing to make his resentment felt. 

In Bohemia, the excitement produced by these outrages 
was universal. The whole nation seemed to rise, in the 
first widespread aggressive revolt that the church of Rome 
had been called upon to face. In 1419 there was an 
armed assembly of 40,000 men, on a mountain which they 
called Tabor, who placed themselves under the leadership 
of John Ziska, a nobleman, one of Huss’ friends. The 
followers of Ziska soon displayed a violence and a 
radicalism which repelled the more moderate Huss- 
ites, or reformers, and two parties appeared, one known 
as the Taborites, the other as the Calixtines, or Utraquists. 
The former insisted on entire separation from the church 
of Rome; the latter confined their demands to four re- 
forms, namely: Free preaching of the Word of God; the 
giving of the eucharistic cup to the laity; the taking of 
secular powers and of worldly goods from the clergy ; the 
enforcing of Christian discipline by all authorities. So 
much stress was laid by the Calixtines on their claim to 
the chalice or cup (communion in both kinds) that it gave 
them their name. The breach between these parties 
widened until they were as hostile to each other as to the 
Catholics, and the Bohemian reform movement was ruined 
by their division in the end. 

In 1419, the deposed emperor Wenceslaus, who had 
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still retained his kingdom of Bohemia, was murdered in 


his palace, at Prague. His brother, the emperor Sigis- 


mund, was his heir ; but the Hussites refused the crown to 
him, and resisted his pretensions with arms. This added 
a political conflict to the religious one, and Bohemia was 
afflicted with a frightful civil war for fifteen years. Ziska 
fortified Mount Tabor and took possession of Prague. 


.The emperor and the pope allied themselves, to crush an 


insurrection which was aimed against both. They sum- 
moned Christendom to a new crusade, and Sigismund led 
100,000 men against Prague, in 1420. Ziska met him 
and defeated him, and drove him, with his crusaders, from 
the country. The Taborites were now maddened by their 
success, and raged over the land, destroying convents and 
burning priests. Their doctrines, moreover, began to 
take on a socialistic and republican character, and the well- 
to-do, conservative classes were more and more repelled. 

In 1421 a second crusading army, 200,000 strong, in- 
vaded Bohemia and was scattered like chaff by Ziska 
(now blind) and his peasant soldiery. The next year 
they defeated the emperor again; but in 1424 Ziska died, 
and a priest called Procopius the Great took his place. 
Under their new leader, the fierce Taborites were as in- 
vincible as they had been under Ziska. They routed an 
imperial army in 1426, and then carried the war into 
Austria and Silesia, committing fearful ravages. Still 
another crusade was set in motion against them by the 
pope, and still another disastrous failure was made of it. 
Then Germany again suffered a more frightful visitation 
from the vengeful Hussites than before. Towns and vil- 
lages were destroyed by hundreds, and wide tracks-of ruin 
and death were marked on the face of the land. Once 
more, and for the last time, in 1431, the Germans rallied 
a great force to retaliate these attacks, and suffered the 
most disastrous of their defeats. 

Then the pope and the emperor gave up hope of putting 
down the indomitable revolutionists by force. The pope 
called a council at Basel for the discussion of questions 
with the Hussites, and, finally, in 1433, their moderate 
party was prevailed upon to accept a compromise which 
really conceded nothing to them except the use of the cup 
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in communion. The Taborites refused the terms, and the 
two parties grappled each other in a fierce struggle for the 
control of the state. But the extremists had lost much of 
their old strength, and the Utraquists vanquished them 
in a battle at Lipan, in May, 1434. Two years later Sig- 
ismund was acknowledged king of Bohemia and received 
in Prague. In 1437 he died. His son-in-law, Albert of 


Austria, who succeeded him, lived but two years, and the: 


heir to the throne then was a son, Ladislaus, born after his 
father’s death. This left Bohemia in a state of great con- 
fusion and disorder for several years, until a strong man, 
George Podiebrad, acquired the control of affairs. 

Meantime, the Utraquists had organized a national 
church of Bohemia, considerably divergent from Rome. 
It failed to satisfy the deeper religious feelings that were 
current among the Bohemians in that age, and there grew 
up a sect which took the name of “Unitas Fratrum,” or 
“Unity of the Brethren,” but which became known incor- 
rectly as the Moravian Brethren. This sect, still exist- 
ing, has borne an important part in the missionary history 
of the Christian world. 
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Italy and the Church 


The papacy, at the time of its conflict with the Hussites, 
in Bohemia, was sinking rapidly to that lowest level 
of debasement which it reached in the later part of 
the fifteenth century. Its state was not yet so abhor- 
rent as it came to be under the Borgias; but it had 
been brought even more into contempt, perhaps, by 
the divisions and contentions of “the great schism.” 
The so-called “Babylonish captivity” of the series of 
popes who resided for seventy years at Avignon, and 
who were under French influence, had been humiliat- 
ing to the church; but the schism which followed, when 
a succession of rival popes, or popes and antipopes, thun- 
dered anathemas and excommunications at one another, 
from Rome and from Avignon, was more scandalous still. 
Christendom was divided by the quarrel. France, Spain, 
Scotland, and some lesser states, gave their allegiance to 
the pope at Avignon ; England, Germany and the northern 
kingdoms adhered to the pope at Rome. 

In 1402, an attempt to heal the schism was made by a 
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general council of the church convened at Pisa. It de- 
creed the deposition of both the contending pontiffs, and 
elected a third; but its authority was not recognized, and 
the confusion of the church was only made worse by bring- 
ing three popes into the quarrel instead of two. Twelve 
years later, another council, held at Constance,—the same 
which burned Huss,—had more success. Europe had now 
grown so tired of the scandal, and so disgusted with the 
three pretenders to spiritual supremacy, that the action of 
the council was backed by public opinion, and they were 
suppressed. A fourth pope, Martin V., whom the council 
then seated in the chair of St. Peter, was acknowledged 
universally, and the great schism was at an end. 

But other scandals and abuses in the church, which pub- 
lic opinion in Europe had begun to cry loudly against, 
were left untouched. A subsequent council at Basel, 
which met in 1431, attempted some restraints upon papal 
extortion (ignoring the more serious moral evils that 
claimed attention) ; but was beaten in the conflict with 
Pope Eugenius IV. which this action brought on, and its 
decrees lost all effect. So the religious autocracy at Rome, 
sinking stage by stage below the worst secular courts of 
the time, continued without check to insult and outrage, 
more and more, the piety, the common sense, and the 
decent feeling of Christendom, until, in a large part of 
Europe, the habit of reverence was quite worn out in the 
minds of men. 

The city of Rome had fallen from all greatness of its 
own when it came to be dependent on the fortunes of the 
popes. Their departure to Avignon had reduced it to a 
lamentable state. They took with them, in reality, the 
sustenance of the city; for it lived, in the main, on the 
revenues of the papacy, and knew little of commerce be- 
yond the profitable traffic in indulgences, absolutions, 
benefices, relics and papal blessings, which went to 
Avignon with the head of the church. Authority, too, 
departed with the pope, and the wretched city was given 
up to anarchy almost uncontrolled. A number of power- 
ful families—the Colonna, the Orsini, and others—per- 
petually at strife with one another, fought out their feuds 
in the streets, and abused and oppressed their neighbors 
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with impunity: Their houses were impregnable castles, 
and their retainers were a formidable army. 

It was while this state of things was at its worst that 
the famous Cola di Rienziy “last of the tribunes,”’ accom- 
plished an extraordinaryevolution. He roused the people 
to action against their oppressors and the disturbers of 
their peace. He appealed to them to restore the repub- 
lican institutions of ancient Rome, and when they re- 
sponded, in 1347, by conferring on him the title and 
authority of a tribune, he succeeded in expelling the tur- 
bulent nobles, or reducing them to submission, and estab- 
lished in Rome, for a little time, what he called ‘“‘the Good 
Estate.” But his head was turned by his success ; he was 
inflated with conceit and vanity; he became arrogant and 
despotic; the people tired of him, and, after a few months 
of rule, he was driven from Rome. In 1354 he came back 
as a senator, appointed by the pope, who thought to use 
him for the restoration of papal authority; but his influ- 
ence was gone, and he was slain by a riotous mob. 

The return of the pope to Rome in 1376 was an event 
so long and so ardently desired by the Roman people that 
they submitted themselves eagerly to his government. 
But his sovereignty over the states of the church was lost, 
substantially, and the regaining of it was the principal 
object of the exertions of the popes for a long period 
afterward. 

In southern Italy and Sicily, since the fall of the Hohen- 
staufens, the times had been continuously evil. The rule 
of the French conqueror, Charles of Anjou, was hard and 
unmerciful, and the power he established became threat- 
ening to the papacy, which gave the kingdom to him. 
Sicily freed itself, by the savage massacre of Frenchmen 
which bears the name of the Sicilian Vespers. The king 
of Aragon, Peter ITI., whose queen was the Hohenstaufen 
heiress, supported the insurrection vigorously, took pos- 
session of the island, and was recognized by the people as 
their king. A war of twenty years’ duration ensued. 
Both Charles and Peter died and their’sons continued the 
battle. In the end, the Angevin house held the mainland, 
as a separate kingdom, with Naples for its capital, and a 
younger branch of the royal family of Aragon reigned 
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in the island. But both sovereigns called themselves 
kings of Sicily, so that history, ever since, has been 
forced to speak puzzlingly of “Two Sicilies.” For con- 
venience it seems best to distinguish them, by calling one 
the kingdom of Naples and the other the kingdom of 
Sicily. 

On the Neapolitan throne there came one estimable 
prince, in Robert, who was a friend of peace and a patron 
of letters and arts. But after him the throne was befouled 
by crimes and vices, and the kingdom was made miserable 
by-civil wars. His grand-daughter Joanna, or Jane, suc- 
ceeded him. Robert’s elder brother Caribert had become 
king of Hungary, and Joanna now married one of that 
king’s sons—her cousin Andrew. At the end of two 
years he was murdered, and the queen, a notoriously 
vicious woman, was accused of the crime. Andrew’s 
brother, Louis, who had succeeded to the throne in Hun- 
gary, invaded Naples to avenge his death, and Joanna 
was driven to flight. The country then suffered from the 
worst form of civil war—a war carried on by the hireling 
ruffians of the “free companies” who roamed about Italy 
in that age, selling their swords to the highest bidders. 

In 1351 a peace was brought about which restored 
Joanna to the throne. The Hungarian king’s son, known 
as Charles of Durazzo, was her recognized heir, but she 
saw fit to disinherit him and adopt Louis, of the second 
house of Anjou, brother of Charles V. in France. Charles 
of Durazzo invaded Naples, took the queen prisoner and 
put her to death. Louis of Anjou attempted to displace 
him, but failed. In 1383 Louis died, leaving his claims 
to his son. Charles of Durazzo was called to Hungary, 
after a time, to take the crown of that kingdom, and left 
his young son, Ladislaus, on the Neapolitan throne. The 
Angevin claimant, Louis II., was then called in by his 
partisans, and civil war was renewed for years. When 
Ladislaus reached manhood he. succeeded in expelling 
Louis, and he held the kingdom until his death, in 1414. 

Ladislaus was succeeded by his sister, Joanna II., who 
proved to be as wicked and dissolute a woman as her 
predecessor of the same name. She incurred the enmity 
of the pope, who persuaded Louis III., son of Louis II., 
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to renew the claims of his house. The most renowned 
“condottiere” (or military contractor, as the term might 
be translated), of the day, Attendolo Sforza, was engaged 
~to make war on Queen Joanna in the interest of Louis. 
On her side she obtained a champion by promising her 
dominions to Alfonso V., of Aragon and Sicily. The 
struggle went on for years, with varying fortunes. The 
fickle and treacherous Joanna revoked her adoption of 
Alfonso, after a time, and made Louis her heir... When 
Louis died, she bequeathed her crown to his brother René, 
duke of Lorraine. Her death occurred in 1435, but still 
the war continued, and nearly all Italy was involved in 
it, taking one side or the other. Alfonso succeeded at 
last in establishing himself at Naples, and René practically 
gave up the contest, although he kept the title of king of 
Naples. He was the father of the famous English Queen 
Margaret of Anjou, who fought for her weak-minded 
husband and her son in the Wars of the Roses. 

While the Neapolitan kingdom was passing through 
these endless miseries of anarchy, civil war, and evil gov- 
ernment, the Sicilian kingdom enjoyed a more peaceful 
and prosperous existence. The crown, held briefly by a 
cadet branch of the house of Aragon, was soon reunited 
to that of Aragon; and, under Alfonso, as we have seen, 
it was joined once more with that of Naples, in a “king- 
dom of the Two Sicilies.” But both these unions were 
dissolved on the death of Alfonso, who bequeathed Ara- 
gon and Sicily to his legitimate heir, and Naples to a 
bastard son. 

In northern Italy a great change in the political state 
of many among the formerly free commonwealths had 
been going on. The experience of the Greek city-repub- 
lics had been repeated in them. In one way and another, 
they had fallen under the domination of powerful fami- 
lies, which had established a despotic rule, sometimes 
gathering several cities and their surrounding territory 
into a considerable dominion, and obtaining from the 
emperor or the pope an hereditary title, formally con- 
ferred. Thus the Visconti had established themselves at 
Milan, and had become a ducal house. After a few gen- 
erations they gave way to the military adventurer, Fran- 
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cesco Sforza, son of the Sforza who made war for Louis 
III. of Anjou on Joanna II. of Naples. In Verona, the 
Della Scala family reigned for a time, until Venice over- 
came them; at Modena and Ferrara, the Estes; at Mantua, 
the Gonzagas; at Padua, the Carraras. 

In other cities the political changes were of a different 
kind. Venice, as we have seen, had fallen under the 
control of a haughty oligarchy, which ruled with an iron 
hand, but so shrewdly in the conduct of foreign and com- 
mercial affairs that the aristocratic republic had no im- 
portant rivals left. She held large possessions in the east, 
and was acquiring an extensive dominion on the Italian 
mainland. 

The Genoese had preserved their democracy, but were 
troubled by a nobility which could only be turbulent and 
could not control. They had lost their long fight with the 
Venetians, and were several times in subjection to the 
dukes of Milan and the kings of France. 

Pisa, which had led both Venice and Genoa in the com- 
mercial race at the beginning, was ruined by her wars 
with the latter, and with Florence, and sank, in the four- 
teenth century, under the rule of the Visconti, who sold 
their rights to the Florentines. 

In 1378 the members of the lesser arts in Florence— 
that is, the commoner working men—rose in a revolt, 
called ‘the tumult of the ciompi,” or wool-carders, which 
swept away the distinction between greater and lesser 
gilds. The resulting state of things prepared the city 
for a reactionary revolution that brought an oligarchy 
into power; and the oligarchy made smooth the way for 
a single family of great wealth and popular gifts and 
graces to rise to supremacy in the state. 

This was the renowned family which began to rule in 
Florence in 1435, when Cosimo de’ Medici entered on the 


office of gonfaloniere. The Medici were not despots of 


the class of the Visconti, or the Sforzas, or the Estes. 
They governed under the old constitutional forms, with 
not much violation of anything except the spirit of them. 
They acquired no princely title, until the late, declining 
days of the house. Their power rested on influence and 
prestige, at first, and on habit at the last. They developed, 
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and enlisted in their own support, as something reflected 
from themselves, the pride of the city in itself,—in its 
magnificence,—in its great and liberal wealth,—in its 
patronage of letters and art,—in its fame abroad and the 
admiration it won. ye 

The three cantons of Switzerland which are known dis- 
tinctively as the Forest Cantons, namely, Schwytz (which 
gave its name in time to the whole country), Uri, and 
Unterwalden, had stood in peculiar relations to the Haps- 
burg family since long before Rudolph became emperor 
and his house became the house of Austria. In those can- 
tons, the territorial rights were held mostly by great mon- 
asteries, and the counts of Hapsburg, for generations, 
had served the abbots and abbesses in the capacity of advo- 
cates, or champions, to rule their vassals and to defend 
their rights. Authority of their own in the cantons they 
had none. At the same time, the functions they per- 
formed developed ideas in their minds, without doubt, 
which grew naturally into pretensions that were offensive 
to the bold mountaineers. 

On the other hand, the circumstances of the situation 
were calculated to breed notions and feelings of inde- 
pendence among the men of the mountains. They gave 
their allegiance to the emperor—to the high sovereign 
who ruled over all, in the name of Rome—and they op- 
posed what came between them and him. It is manifest 
that a threatening complication for them arose when the 
count of Hapsburg became emperor. They had no seri- 
ous difficulty with Rudolph, in his day, but they wisely 
prepared themselves for what might come, by forming, 
or by renewing, in 1291, a league of the three cantons,— 
the beginning and nucleus of the Swiss confederation, 
which has maintained its independence and its freedom 
from that day to this. The league of 1291 had existed 
something more than twenty years when the confederated 
cantons were called upon to stand together, for the first 
time, in resistance to the Austrian claims. This occurred 
during the war between Ludwig and Frederick, when 
Leopold, duke of Austria, invaded the forest cantons and 
was beaten disastrously in a fight at the pass of Mor- 
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garten. The victory of the confederates gave them so 
much prestige that neighboring cities and cantons sought 
admission to their league. In 1332 Luzern was received 
as a member: in 1351, 1352, and 1353, Zurich, Glarus, 
Zug, and Bern came in, increasing the membership to 
eight. It took the name of the Old League of High 
Germany, and its members were known as eidgenossen, 
or confederates. 

Such, in brief, are the ascertained facts of the origin 
of the Swiss confederacy. There is nothing found in 
authentic history to substantiate the popular legend of 
William Tell. 

The questions between the league and the Austrian 
princes, which continued to be troublesome for two gen- 
erations, were ended practically by the two battles of 
Sempach and Naefels, in both of which the Austrians 
were overthrown. 
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So little occasion has arisen for any mention of the 
liagering eastern empire, since Michael Palzologus, the 
Greek, recovered Constantinople from the Franks, that its 
existence might easily be forgotten. It had no impor- 
tance until it fell, and then it loomed large again, in his- 
tory, not only by the tragic impression of its fall upon 
the imaginations of men, but by the consequences that 
ensued. 

For nearly two hundred years, the successors of Palz- 
ologus, still calling themselves ‘emperors of the Romans,” 
and ruling a little Thracian and Macedonian corner of the 
old dominion of the eastern cesars, together with their 
Niceean domain in Asia Minor, struggled with a new race 
of Turks. 4 

The Seldjuk domination in western Asia had been sup- 
planted in the later part of the twelfth century by another 
Turkish power, founded, like so many in that age and 
region, by one who began service in public affairs as a 
slave. Its seat was in the fertile district on the Oxus, 
surrounding modern Khiva, which the Greeks named 
Chorasmia and the Arabs had called Khuarezm. From 
this original dominion the Khuarezmian or Korasmian 
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rulers extended their conquests until most of Persia, 
Afghanistan and Bokhara were under their yoke. But 
their empire was brief; for it vanished in 1220, when the 
Mongols in their terrible march reached it and passed 
over it to conquests beyond. One body of the scattered 
, Korasmian forces went irfto the service of a Seldjuk prince 
who styled himself Sultan of Iconium, being established 
in a small dominion in Asia Minor (the Lycaonia of the 
ancients), north of the Taurus range. From the com-. 
manders of these troops there rose a leader, Orthogrul by 
name, who was able, in the confusions of the time, to 
acquire an independent authority in his own camp, which 
passed to his son, Othman, or Osman, and the latter is otnman, 
looked upon as the founder of the Turkish sovereignty {26s 


the Ottoman 
that bears his name,—the Ottoman empire, existing to this qmnre died 


A. D, 1326 
day. 

Late in the thirteenth century Othman began attacks 
upon the neighboring territories of the Greek dominion in 
Asia Minor, still held by the emperors who had recovered 
Constantinople and returned to it from their transient 
capital at Niceea. Gradually he gained a firm footing in 
the Greek domain, increased his forces, and became a 
recognized emir or prince. His son Orkhan, who suc- ee 
ceeded him, pursued the same course with more rapidity, 159 
and Niczea, the Asiatic capital of the Greek emperor, was 
surrendered to him in the fourth year of his reign. 
Within his first ten years he acquired a substantial em- 
pire, covering nearly the whole northwest of Asia Minor ; 
then he occupied himself for twenty years in well-planned 
measures for organizing its government and establishing 
the Mohammedan faith. Before his death, one of his 
sons had crossed the Hellespont and opened the career 
of the Turks upon European ground. 

“Orkhan began one institution which did more than 
anything else firmly to establish the Ottoman power. 
This was the institution of the tribute children. By the 
law of Mahomet . . ._ the unbeliever is allowed to 
purchase life, property, and the exercise of his religion, 
by the payment of tribute. Earlier Mahometan rulers 
had been satisfied with tribute in the ordinary sense. 
Orkhan first demanded a tribute of children. The deepest 
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of wrongs, that which other tyrants did as an occasional 
outrage, thus became under the Ottomans a settled law. 
A fsed proportion of the strongest and most promising 


boys among the conquered Christian nations were carried _ 


off for the service of the Ottoman princes. They were 
brought up in the Mahometan faith, and were employed 
in civil or military functions, according to their capacity. 
Out of them was formed the famous force of the Janissa- 
ries, the new soldiers who, for three centuries, as long as 
they were levied in this way, formed the strength of the 
Ottoman armies. These children, torn from their homes, 
and cut off from every domestic and national tie, knew 
only the religion and the service into which they were 
forced, and formed a body of troops such as no other 
power, Christian or Mahometan, couldcommand. . . . 
But all this shows how far the Ottomans were from being 
a national power. . . . The Ottoman power, in short, 
was the power, not of a nation, but simply of an army.” 
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The first permanent footing of the Turks in Europe 
was won by Orkhan’s son and successor, Amurath I., who 
captured Adrianople in 1361 and made it his capital. 
Constantinople he did not venture to attack. The fortifi- 
cations of the city were too strong; but beyond its walls 
there was no strength in the little fragment of Christian 
empire that remained. It appealed vainly to western 
Europe for help. It sought to make terms with the church 
of Rome. Nothing saved it for the moment but the evi- 
dent disposition of the Turk to regard it as fruit which 
would drop to his hand in due time, and which he might 
safely leave waiting while he turned his arms against its 
more formidable neighbors. He contented himself with 
exacting tribute from the emperors, and humiliating them 
by commands which they dared not disobey. In the 
Servians, the Bosnians, and the Bulgarians, Amurath 
found worthier foes. 

The Servians and Bosnians were ancestors of the peo- 
ples still inhabiting the countries which bear their names. 
Together with the Croats and other Slavonic peoples, they 
came into the northwestern parts of the Balkan peninsula 
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in the seventh century, having been driven from their 
previous homes in western Russia by the invasion of the 
Avars. Fora considerable period they acknowledged the 
sovereignty of the Byzantine emperors, but had cast it off 
some centuries before thé coming of the Turks. Servia 
was ruled by a prince who bore the title of grand shupane, 
and whom Pope Gregory VII. saluted as king. 

The Bulgarians, who gave their name to the Bulgaria 
of our own day, were a people of the Asiatic race to which 
the Turks belong, and which sent so many swarms of 
nomads into western Asia and eastern Europe during the 
early centuries of the Christian era. But most of the 
original Bulgarians appear to have been extinguished in 
bloody wars with the Byzantine empire, or absorbed by 
the prior inhabitants of their Thracian or Wallachian 
country and by Slavonic intruders in it; so that they are 
scarcely represented by the Bulgarians of the present time. 
Three Bulgarian kingdoms existed before the conquest 
of the country by the Turks. 

To oppose the advance of the Turks the princes of 
Servia, Bosnia and Wallach-Bulgaria leagued with the 
king of Hungary, and their united forces marched toward 
Adrianople in 1363. They were met at the river Marizza, 
and suffered there their first defeat. Amurath proceeded 
in his acquisition of towns and territory from the Servians 
and Bulgarians until 1376, when both people purchased 
a short peace, the former by paying a heavy annual tribute 
of money and soldiers, the latter by giving their king’s 
daughter to the Turk. The peace secured only gave an 
opportunity to the Slavic nations to organize one more 
great attempt to cast out their aggressive and dangerous 
neighbor. Servia led the movement, and was joined in 
it by the Bulgarians, the Bosnians, and the Skipetars of 
Albania, with aid promised and rendered from Hungary, 
Wallachia and Poland. But nothing prospered in the 
undertaking; it served the ambition of the Turks and 
quickened their conquest of southeastern Europe. Am- 
urath fell upon Bulgaria first, broke down all resistance, 
dethroned the king and annexed his state to the Ottoman 
dominions. A few weeks later in the same year, on the 
27th of August, the great and famous battle of Kossova 
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was fought, which laid the heavy yoke of Turkish tyranny 
upon the necks of the Servian people, and the memory of 
which has been embalmed in their literature. Amurath 
was assassinated in the hour of victory by a despairing 
Servian nobleman, but lived long enough to command the 
execution of the captive Servian king. 

Amurath’s son, Bajazet, who now mounted the Turkish 
throne, and who took the title of sultan, pushed his inva- 
sions beyond the Danube, and western Europe, at last, 
became alarmed. German and French knights in large 
numbers came to the help of Sigismund, the Hungarian 
king. They came only to perish, in an awful battle fought 
at Nicopolis; few escaped. All that saved Hungary then 
from immediate conquest, it seems, was a painful illness 
that disabled the sultan or distracted his mind. Six years 
later, while preparing to lay siege to Constantinople, he 
was summoned to defend his dominions in Asia Minor 
against a fresh outswarming of Tatars or Mongols, more 
appalling than that of Genghis Khan. 
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The leader of the Mongols in their new career of con- 
quest was the tigerish man-slayer known best as ““Timour 
the Tartar,’ or Tamarlane. On his mother’s side he was 
a descendant of Genghis Khan; but he owed the ascend- 
ancy he acquired over the tribes in the region of Samar- 
kand—near which he was born in 1336—to his dominat- 
ing nature, more than to the royal blood in his veins. At 
the. age of thirty-five he was proclaimed khan by a host 
of warriors, and declared his intention to subjugate the 
whole earth. In.the first sixteen years of his career he 
overran most of Central Asia, Persia, Afghanistan, Balu- 
chistan and Sistan. Then he rested for a time at his 
capital, Samarkand. 

Taking the field again in 1389, he turned his arms 
northward and shattered the famous “golden horde,” of 
the khanate of Kiptchak, which dominated a large part of 
Russia. In 1392-93 the Tatar conqueror completed the 
subjugation of Persia and Mesopotamia, extinguishing 
the decayed Mongol empire of the Ilkhans, and piling up 
a pyramid of 90,000 human heads on the ruins of Bagdad, 
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the old capital of Islam. Thence he pursued his career of 
slaughter through Armenia and Georgia, and finished his 
campaign of five years by,a last destroying blow struck at 
the Kiptchak khan, whom he 1 is said to have pursued as 
far as Moscow. 

Once more, at Samaria the red-handed, invincible 
savage then gave himself up to orgies of pleasure- making ; 
but it was not for many months. His eyes were now on 
India, and two years were spent by him in carrying death 
and desolation through the Punjab, and to the city of 
Delhi, which suffered horribly at his hands. No perma- 
nent conquest was achieved; the plunder and the pleasure 
of slaughter were the ends of the campaign. 

A more serious purpose directed the next movement of 
Timour’s arms, which were turned against the rival Turk 
of Asia Minor, or Roum—the Ottoman, Bajazet, who 
boasted of the conquest of the Roman empire of the east. 
In 1402, Bajazet hastened into Asia to defend his realm. 
On the 20th of July in that year, on the plain of Angora, 
he met the enormous hosts of Timour and was over- 
whelmed by them—his kingdom lost, himself a captive. 
The merciless Tatar hordes swept hapless Anatolia with 
a besom of destruction and death. Nica, Prusa and 
other cities were sacked. Smyrna provoked the Tatar 
savage by an obstinate defense and was doomed to the 
sword, without mercy for age or sex. Even then, the 
customary pyramid of heads which he built on the site 
was not large enough to satisfy his eye and he increased 
its height by alternate layers of mud. Aleppo, Damascus, 
and other cities of Syria had been dealt with in like man- 
ner the year before. When satiated with blood, he re- 
turned to Samarkand in 1404, rested there until January, 
1405, and then set out upon an expedition to China; but 
he died on the way. His empire was soon broken in 
pieces, 
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China and Japan 


Even before the new career of Mongol conquest in 
western Asia had been begun by Timour, the Mongol or 
Yuen dynasty in China had been overthrown, and native 
rulers restored to the imperial throne. After the death 
of Kublai Khan, in 1294, the vigor and ability of the 
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Mongol government underwent a rapid decline. “Not 
one of his descendants or successors seemed capable of 
reviving the earlier glories of the family. Possessing, 
almost to the end of their struggle with the numerous 
champions of Chinese liberty, the best army in the country, 
Hater their own divisions and incapacity as rulers prevented 
China, 3399 their turning this superiority to any advantage.” The’ 
Choo Yuen liberator of China who accomplished their overthrow was 
Chang a remarkable man, Choo Yuen Chang, who began life as a 
priest. (Quitting a monastery and entering the army, he 
rose to military leadership by sheer force of his own supe- 
rior powers. Slowly but steadily expelling the Mongols 
from city after city and province after province, he as- 
sailed Peking, the capital, at last, in 1367, took it by storm, 
Overthrow _ drove the reigning emperor to flight, and mounted his 
goldynasty throne, with what seems to have been a national consent. 
wee As emperor, Choo took the name of Hongwou, and the 
A.D.1367- dynasty that he founded is known as the Ming, or 
oo “Bright.” Throughout his reign he had to contend with 
dyaay® resisting bodies of Mongols in different parts of the em- 
pire, and to be at war with hostile hordes of the same 
race on its frontiers, but his government was unshaken,— 
the rule of the Mongols in China was at an end. He died 
in 1398, in his seventy-first year, leaving a memory that ~ 
is reverenced to this day. “The virtue of the man was 
just as conspicuous in his daily life as king, as his courage, 
fortitude and military capacity had been as a popular and 
national leader in the dark days of Mongol despotism.” 
“Even now, it is asserted, the Chinese look back with 
Soop secret longing to their favorite Ming dynasty, and the 
History of Virtues and achievements of Hongwou form the basis of 
oe its fame.” 

The Ming dynasty was in possession of the throne for 
two hundred and seventy-six years, a period of many 
vicissitudes, of many departures from the wise and vir- 
tuous spirit of Hongwou’s government, and, finally, of 
a sadly ending struggle with descendants of the old 
Manchu conquerors of northern China, the Kins. 

End of the The Hojo regency in Japan was overthrown in 1333, 
gore and there seemed a possibility that the actual sovereignty 


A.D. 1333 of the mikado might be restored; but if the opportunity 
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existed it was thrown away. The mikado of the time, 
taking an unfortunate part in feuds that arose, was driven 
from Kyoto, his capital, and a rival emperor was seated 
on his throne. For sixty years thereafter Japan was a 
divided empire, torn by wars between a northern and a 
southern court. At the fiorthern court, which triumphed 
in the end, the shogunate had been reéstablished in full 
supremacy by a powerful family, the Ashikagas, who con- 
tinued in possession of that office for more than a century 
and a half. Power slipped, however, from the shoguns, 
as it had slipped from the mikados; they became ciphers, 
in the later years of the Ashikagas, and very nearly inde- 
pendent authority was acquired by various local lords. 
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Depression and Recovery of the Ottoman Turks 


The Turkish sultan Bajazet, captured and caged, it is 
said, by his savage conqueror, died soon, and the Ottoman 
Turks were paralyzed by a disputed succession for a num- 
ber of years. It is one of the marvels of history that 
their empire, broken and dismembered by Timour, recov- 
ered its vigor and reéntered upon a long career. After 
the fall of Bajazet, three fragments of his dominions were 
held by three of his surviving sons, while other portions 
were transferred by Timour to princes of the old Seldjuk 
house. Civil war broke out between the brothers of 
the Ottoman race; it resulted in the triumph of the 
youngest, who reunited a large part of the dominions of 
his father. He reigned but eight years, which were years 
of peace for the Greeks. His son, Amurath II., was pro- 
voked to renew the state of war, and a formidable attack 
upon Constantinople was made in August, 1422. The 
first assault failed, and disturbances at home recalled 
Amurath before he could repeat it. The Roman capital 
was reprieved for thirty years; but its trembling emperor 
paid tribute to the sultan and yielded most of the few 
cities that remained to him outside of his capital. The 
Ottoman power had become threatening again in Europe, 
and Servians, Bosnians, Albanians, Wallachians, Hunga- 
rians and Poles now began the long heroic struggle, of 
which Hungary became the principal field. 

The original line of kings of Hungary having died out 
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in 1301, the influence of the pope, who claimed the king- 
dom as a fief of the papal see, secured the election to the 
throne of Charles Robert, or Caribert, of the Naples 
branch of the house of Anjou. He and his son Louis, 
called the Great, raised the kingdom to notable importance 
and power. Louis added the crown of Poland to that of 
Hungary, and on his death, leaving two daughters, the 
Polish crown passed to the husband of one and the Hun- 
garian crown to the husband of the other. This latter 
was Sigismund of Luxemburg, who afterward became 
emperor, and also king of Bohemia. 

Under Sigismund, Hungary was threatened on one 
side by the Turks, and ravaged on the other by the Huss- 
ites of Bohemia. He was succeeded by his son-in-law, 
Albert of Austria, who lived only two years, and the latter 
was followed by Ladislaus, king of Poland, who reunited 
the two crowns, though at the cost of a distracting civil 
war. It was in the reign of this prince that the Turks 
began their obstinate attacks on Hungary, and thence- 
forth, for two centuries and more, that afflicted country 
served Christendom as a battered bulwark which the new 
warriors of Islam could beat and disfigure, but could not 
break down. 

The hero of these first Hungarian wars with the Turks 
was John Huniades, or Hunyady, a Wallachian, who 
fought them with success until a peace was concluded in 
1444. But King Ladislaus was persuaded the same year 
by a papal agent to break the treaty and to lead an expe- 
dition against the enemy’s lines. The result was a calam- 
itous defeat, the death of the king, and the almost total 
destruction of his army. Huniades now became regent 
of the kingdom, during the minority of the late King 
‘Albert’s young son, Ladislaus. He suffered one serious 
defeat at the hands of the Turks, but avenged it again 
and again, with help from an army of volunteers, raised 
in all parts of Europe by the exertions of a zealous monk 
named Capistrano. When Huniades died, his enemies 
controlled the worthless young king, Ladislaus, and the 
latter pursued him in his grave with denunciations as a 
traitor and a knave. In 1458, Ladislaus died, and 
Mathias, a son of Huniades, was elected king. After he 
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had settled himself securely upon the throne, Mathias 
turned his arms, not against the Turks, but against the 
Hussites of Bohemia, in an attempt to wrest the crown of 
that kingdom from George Podiebrad. 


é 


The End of the Eastern empire 


Meantime, the Turkish sultan, Mohammed II., had 
accomplished the capture of Constantinople and brought 
the venerable empire of the east—Roman, Greek, or 
Byzantine, as we choose to name it—to an end. He was 
challenged to the undertaking by the folly of the last 
emperor, Constantine Palzologus, who threatened to sup- 
port a pretender to Mohammed’s throne. The latter be- 
gan serious preparations at once for a siege of the long 
coveted city, and opened his attack in April, 1453. 

The Greeks, even in that hour of common danger, were 
engaged in a religious quarrel too hotly to act together. 
Their last preceding emperor had gone personally to the 
council of the western church, at Florence, in 1439, with 
some of the bishops of the Greek church, and had arranged 
for the submission of the latter to Rome, as a means of 
procuring help from Catholic Europe against the Turks. 
His successor, Constantine, adhered to this engagement, 
professed the Catholic faith and observed the Catholic 
ritual. His subjects in general repudiated the imperial 
contract with scorn, and avowedly preferred a Turkish 
master toa Roman shepherd. Hence they took little part 
in the defense of the city. 

Constantine, with the small force at his command, 
fought the host of besiegers with noble courage and obsti- 
nacy for seven weeks, receiving a little succor from the 
Genoese, but from no other source. On the 29th of May 
the walls were carried by storm; the emperor fell, fighting 
bravely to the last; and the Turks became masters of the 
city of Constantine. There was no extensive massacre of 
the inhabitants; the city was given up to pillage, but not 
to destruction, for the conqueror intended to make it his 
capital. A number of fugitives had escaped, before, or 
during the siege; but 60,000 captives, men, women and 
children, were sold into slavery and scattered throughout 
the Ottoman empire. 
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Greece and most of the islands of the A“gean soon 
tae ice shared the fate of Constantinople, and the subjugation of 


of Greeee  Servia and Bosnia was made complete. 
The fall of Constantinople was preceded and followed 


Graist> by a flight of Greeks to western Europe, bearing such 
Pe treasures as they could save from the Turks. Of that 
Theirsat. Salvage the most precious was in manuscripts of the great 
vageof literature of ancient Greece, which thirsting minds in the 
scripts west were just beginning to discover, to taste, and to 


crave. These texts of a literature and a learning that 
had been lost to the world, practically, for a thousand 
years, arrived in the western countries at precisely the 
time when a multiplication and cheapening of books was 

che timely made possible by the invention of printing with movable 

printing, types. Apparently that invention was accomplished about 
the middle of the fifteenth century, by John Gutenberg, 
at the city of Mainz. A papal letter of indulgence dated 
in 1454 is the earliest known specimen of Gutenberg’s 
work. 
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CHAPTER XII 


wi HISTORICAL WORLD AT THE END) OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES 


(THE FIFTEENTH CENTURY) 


The transition from Medieval to Modern.—The known world in the 
first half of the fifteenth century. Medieval Scholasticism: The in- 
tellectual bar to advancement in knowledge.—Logic the whole of science. 
—Paralyzing deference to authority. Medieval Education: The Scho- 
lastic training of mind compared with that of the classical education.—The 
finding of Nature and birth of modern science.—Italy and the ‘‘new 
learning.’’—Common schools in the Middle Ages.—Primary and secondary 
schools.—Books and studies. Zhe early Reading Public: Increasing 
book-trade before printing was invented. Medieval Architecture: Sig- 
nification of the great cathedrals.—Clerical architects.—Public enterprise 
in cathedral-building.—How the cost was paid. Medieval Dwellings and 
Furniture: Invention of chimneys.—Glass windows.—Development of 
home life.—Impossibility of it in fortified habitations.—Life in castles and 
walled towns.—English manors and manor-houses.—Peasants’ homes. 
Mediaval Serfdom: Status of the serf or villein.—His tenure of land.— 
~ Substitution of a money-rental for labor claims. Towm-life in the Middle 
Ages: Civic feeling in the mediaeval town.—Responsibilities and duties 
of the citizen.—A town described. Medieval Gilds: Gild monopolies. 
—Classes of the gilds. Monasteries and Monks: Their early influence.— 
Monastic colonization.—What the early monks did and were.—The 
monasteries as democratic institutions.—Why they fell. Zhe destruction 
of Feudalism: Feudalism and medizvalism bound together.—The under- 
mining agencies. 


Although the transition from medizval to modern 
states of mind and conditions of life was a gradual 
process, marked nowhere by any abrupt change, never- 
theless it was accelerated so notably, in the middle years 
of the fifteenth century, by the invention of printing, and 
so considerably, at about the same time, by the flight of 
educated Greeks from Constantinople into western 
Europe, that it does not seem fanciful to delimit the two 
periods by a line drawn through those years. In the 
history of that progress in knowledge, in personal and 
social discipline, and in the lordship of the natural world, 
which we call the civilization of mankind, there is nothing 
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more important or more interesting than the passage that 
was then being made. Modern history will have more 
meaning to us if we pause a little now, at this point, to 
acquaint ourselves more than we have done with the atti- 
tude of mind, the state of knowledge, the limitations of 
view, the general circumstances of life, that were being 
left behind by the generation that first read the Bible in 
print. 


The Known World in the first half of the Fifteenth Century 
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The world that it knew was the same northeastern 
quarter-section of the actual globe that the Greeks had 
had knowledge of twenty centuries before. It knew more 
of the little European section of it than Greeks, or even 
Romans, had ever learned, but less of most other parts. 
Europe, in. the first half of the fifteenth century, had less 
acquaintance with Asia, and Asia less with Europe (not- 
withstanding the reports of the adventurous Marco Polo 
to each), than in the age of Alexander. The spread of 
Islam and the conquests of the Turks had stretched a 
cloud of thick darkness between them, and obscured at 
the same time all the African side of that ancient historic 
world which had girdled the Mediterranean and been 
brought to an intimate unity in the empire of Rome. 

Practically, the world-knowledge of the medieval 
Europeans, even to the last generation of their epoch, was 
limited to their own small portion of the earth. That 
hedged their ideas,—gave a mould to their habits of 
thought. Practically, too, it set a bound to their activities, 
their energies, their adventurousness, which even the in- 
citements of commerce were strangely slow in breaking 
through. They coasted the Mediterranean, as Phcenicians 
and Greeks had done two and three thousand years before 
them; they were busy sailors in the Baltic, and they crept 
along the western shores of their continent, between the 
two seas; but the great ocean that rolled its waves to 
those shores had invited them for a thousand years to 
learn what other coasts it washed, and only a bold Norse- 
man or two, who hugged the Arctic Circle, sailed forth to 
see. They were content with rumors and traditions of 
fabulous islands in the western ocean,—Antillia, Bimini, 
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St. Brandan’s, and sundry more. Vigorously as Venice 
and Genoa developed the Mediterranean trade, and power- 
fully as the merchants of the German Hansa organized 
their commercial combinations in the north and west, their 
ambitions never carried them into adventures beyond their 
own familiar coasts. It was not till the fourteenth cen- 
tury that Europe recovered a long-lost ancient knowledge 
of the Canary Islands; not till the fifteenth that the neigh- 
boring Madeiras were found; and a full third of the 
_ fifteenth century was passed before Prince Henry of 
Portugal began sending ships southward, down the 
African coast, where Carthaginian explorers had sailed 
while Rome was young. 
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In other fields of knowledge the medieval mind was 
barring itself from advancement in a singular way, by a 
delusive habit of thought. It had taken from the Greeks, 
and especially from Aristotle, the formulas of deductive 
logic, and had become fascinated by them, so extremely as 
to be exercised upon nothing else. By the growth of 
mental habit under this fascination, it seemed to become 
almost closed against any teaching from the natural 
world. Scholarship was founded upon the opinion, as 
Whewell has defined it, ‘that all science may be obtained 
by the use of reasoning alone;—that by analyzing and 
combining the notions which common language brings be- 
fore us, we may learn all that we can know. Thus logic 
came to include the whole of science.’’ Science, in the 
modern sense, was out of the question, of course, while this 
state of mind,—the so-called scholasticism of the Middle 
Ages,—prevailed. It found nothing to object to in such 
reasoning and such conclusions as this: that “heavy bodies 
must fall quicker than light ones, for weight is the cause of 
their fall, and the weight of the greater bodies is greater” ; 
“that water has no gravity in or on water, since it is in its 
own place; that air has no gravity on water, since it is 
above water, which is its proper place; that earth in 
water tends to descend, since its place is below water; 
that water rises in a pump or siphon, because nature 
abhors a vacuum.” To be dissatisfied with logical maxims 
like these, and to think of testing them by any recourse to 
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the phenomena themselves, was an attitude of mind that 
scholasticism could not understand. When a powerful 
free intellect like that of Roger Bacon did break the scho- 
lastic fetters, and found its way to the school of Nature, 
for study in her own books, with its own eyes, it was 
silenced and sealed up in the prisons of the church. For 
scholasticism was the product of the medizval church, nur- 
tured and guarded by it as long as the church was able to 
keep the intellectual dictatorship it had won in a deeply 
darkened age. Deference to authority was a fundamental 


. part of the scholastic habit of mind, and it had its training 


to that from the church. It was that which prepared its 
professors and disciples to be satisfied with their empty 
dialectics, which led them through endless rounds of 
disquisition and dispute. Says Hallam: “Wherever ob- 
sequious reverence is substituted for bold inquiry, Truth, 
if she is not already at hand, will never be attained. The 
scholastics did not understand Aristotle, whose original 
writings they could not read, but his name was received 
with implicit faith. They learned his peculiar nomen- 
clature, and fancied that he had given them realities. . . 

The Aristotelian philosophy, even in the hands of the 
Master. was like a barren tree that conceals its want of 
fruit by profusion of leaves. But the scholastic ontology 
was much worse. What could be more trifling than -dis- 
quisitions about the nature of angels, their modes of 
operation, their means of conversing, or (for these were 
distinguished) the morning and evening state of their 
understanding? Into such follies the schoolmen appear to 
have launched, partly because there was less danger of 
running against a heresy in a matter where the church 
had defined so little——partly from their presumption, 
which disdained all inquiries into the human mind, as 
merely a part of physics,—and in no small degree through 
a spirit of mystical fanaticism, derived from the oriental 
philosophy and the later Platonists, which blended itself 
with the cold-blooded technicalities of the Aristotelian 
school. But this unproductive waste of the faculties could 
not last forever. Men discovered that they had given 
their time for the promise of wisdom, and been cheated 
in the bargain. What John of Salisbury observes of the 
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Parisian dialecticians in his own time, that, after several 
years’ absence, he found them not a step advanced, and 
still employed in urging and parrying the same arguments, 
was equally applicable to,the period of centuries. After 
three or four hundred years, scholasticism had not untied 
a single knot, nor added one unequivocal truth to the 
domain of philosophy. As this became more evident, the 
enthusiasm for that kind of learning declined; after the 
iniddle of the fourteenth century few distinguished teach- 
ers arose among the schoolmen, and at the revival of 
letters their pretended science had no advocates left, but 
among the prejudiced or ignorant adherents of established 
systems.” 

Necessarily, any knowledge resembling natural science 
was even more impossible than any rational philosophy 
to minds in the state which this describes. We can 
understand, therefore, why Whewell, in his History of 
the Inductive Sciences, makes no attempt to trace a me- 
dizval link of connection between the beginnings of a 
scientific observation of natural phenomena among’ the 
ancients and its resumption in the sixteenth century. He 
admits that practical men of what he styles “the stationary 
period” did, in their arts, arrive at an apprehension of 
some workings. of natural law which the ancients had not 
discerned, and made a practical employment of them; but 
they did so, in his view, with no scientific knowledge of 
them as determined laws. Hence he maintains that even 
the science of mechanics “‘did not make any advance from 
the time of Archimedes to that of Stevinus [Simon Stevin 
of Bruges, born in 1548] and Galileo.” Between alchemy 
and chemistry he recognizes no more of a scientific rela- 
tionship than between astrology and astronomy; and so, 
in his History, the whole “stationary period” of ten or 
eleven centuries is emphatically a blank. 
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Mediseval Education 


But, because the knowledge imparted to students in the 
medizval schools had little substantial value, it does not 
follow, by any means, that their education was of no 
worth; since the culture-influence of learning is largely 
independent of the quality of the learning from which it 
comes. This question of the intellectual fruitfulness of 
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the scholastic education is discussed with much clearness 
in Rashdall’s elaborate work on the medieval universities. 
“Tf,” says that writer, “in medizval times, words were 
often allowed to usurp the place of things, they were not 
allowed to usurp the place of thought.” “Considered as 
mere intellectual training, it may be doubted whether the 
superiority of a classical education, as it was understood 
at the beginning of this [the nineteenth] century, to that 
of the medieval schools, was quite so great as is commonly 
supposed. If in the scholastic age the human mind did 
not advance, even Macaulay admits that it did at least 
mark time. The study of Aristotle and the schoolmen 
must have been a better training in subtlety and precision 
of thought than the exclusive study of a few poets and 
orators. However defective its methods of achieving 
that end, the scholastic education at least aimed at getting 
to the bottom of things, although Renan (who gives it 
this praise) has also pointed out the supreme defect of 
scholasticism when he says that its method was incapable 
of expressing ‘nuances,’ while truth lies in the ‘nuances.’ 
. . . That on the whole a good eighteenth-century educa- 
tion was healthier, more stimulating, and more rational 
than a good fourteenth-century education need not be 
denied; but our intellectual advance since the medizval 
period had less to do with the improvement in the sub- 
stance or the method of education than the academic 
world complacently imagined. It was in the main what 
he picked up out of school and lecture-room that differen- 
tiated the educated man of the eighteenth century from 
the educated man of the fourteenth. . . . Up to a certain 
point—and this is the one consolation to the educational 
historian—the value of education is independent either of 
the intrinsic value or of the practical usefulness of what is 
taught. The intelligent modern artisan or the half-edu- 
cated man of the world possesses at the present day a 
great deal more true and useful knowledge than a mediz- 
vai doctor of divinity. But it can on no account be ad- 
mitted that this puts the uneducated man of modern times 
on a level with the educated man of the Middle Ages. 
And the educated man—the man who has spent many of 
his maturer years in subtle and laborious intellectual work 
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—will generally show his superiority to the uneducated 
man even in the most severely practical affairs of life, 
when once the former comes seriously to apply himself to 
them. It was emphaticallyso in the Middle Ages. Kings 
and princes found their Statesmen and men of business in 
the universities—most often, no doubt, among those 
trained in the practical science of law, but not invariably 
so. Talleyrand is said to have asserted that theologians 
made the best diplomatists. It was not the wont of the 
practical men of the Middle Ages to disparage academic 
training. The rapid multiplication of universities during 
the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries was largely due to 
a direct demand for highly educated lawyers and adminis- 
trators. In asense, the academic discipline of the Middle 
Ages was too practical. It trained pure intellect, encour- 
aged habits of laborious subtlety, heroic industry, and in- 
tense application, while it left uncultivated the imagina- 
tion, the taste, the sense of beauty—in a word, all the 
amenities and refinements of the civilized intellect. It 
taught men to think and to work rather than to enjoy. 
Most of what we understand by ‘culture,’ much of what 
Aristotle understood by the ‘noble use of leisure,’ was un- 
appreciated by the medizval intellect.”’ 

But if, as a method of intellectual development and 
training, the so-called scholastic education was really 
comparable in value with the classical education that 
came to supersede it in the fifteenth century, it is unques- 
tionable that the influence of the former was to close and 
of the latter to open men’s minds, not merely to new 
knowledge, but to new illuminations,—new expansions of 
vision and of interest,—new capacities of feeling as well 
as of thought. The classical learning did not introduce 
them to Nature—the great, supreme teacher whom the 
schoolmen never saw and never heard; and perhaps it was 
nearly as blind and deaf to her as the schoolmen had 
been; but it drew its pupils into paths of seeking and 
criticism where some of them found their way to Nature 
and were matriculated in her school. Modern science— 
Nature-knowledge—had its birth then; and so, too, had 
the modern free spirit and the independent thought. 

Though Petrarch and a few others had tasted a little 
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earlier of the classic literature of ancient Greece, it was 
not till near the end of the fourteenth century, or the 
beginning of the fifteenth, that the “new learning” began 
to waken a wide interest and be a potent influence in 
Italy; and considerably later that it made its way beyond 
the Alps. It was Italy that nourished it—Italy that 
recommended it to Germany and the Netherlands, and to 
England and France. This was a service of great im- 
portance to the re-civilization of the world; but it seems 
to be exaggerated in the view of it taken by Hallam, who 
wrote: “What might have been the intellectual progress 
of Europe, if she had never gone back to the fountains of 
Greek and Roman genius, it is impossible to determine; 
certainly nothing in the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
gave prospect of a very abundant harvest. It would be 
difficult to find any man of high reputation in modern 
times who has not reaped benefit, directly or through 
others, from the revival of ancient learning. We have 
the greatest reason to doubt whether, without the Italians 
of these ages, it would ever have occurred. The trite 
metaphors of light and darkness, of dawn and twilight, 
are used carelessly by those who touch on the literature 
of the Middle Ages, and suggest by analogy an uninter- 
rupted progression, in which learning, like the sun, has 
dissipated the shadows of barbarism. But, with closer 
attention, it is easily seen that this is not a correct repre- 
sentation; that, taking Europe generally, far from being 
in a more advanced stage of learning at the beginning of 
the fifteenth century than two hundred years before, she 
had in many respects gone backwards, and gave little sign 
of any tendency to recover her ground.” 

But, surely, it is not reasonable to assume that the 
recovery of Europe from intellectual stagnation was hope- 
less at the beginning of the fifteenth century, if Italy had 
not drunk the stimulant literature of the ancient Greeks 
when she did. With no stimulant from antiquity, or 
from any external. source, the past century and a half 
had been stirred by amazing movements of purely native 
energy in the mind of the time. Italy had produced 
Dante and Petrarch; England had produced Chaucer and 
Wiclif and Lollardy, and had startled Europe with a 
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freedom of religious and social thinking that equaled 
the freest thought of Greece. That Lollardy was prema- 
ture and had lapsed did not signify that the seed from 
which it sprang had perished wholly and could be fertile 
no more. That Dante and Chaucer had no immediate 
successors meant as little as the fact that Shakespeare has 
had none to this day. The thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries proved the working of latent forces in the 
European mind which would, surely, have broken all the 
bonds of medizevalism; would have run forth from cells 
and cloisters into the natural world; would have climbed 
the upward paths of science; would have sung the songs 
of a rejoicing and inspiring literature, and expanded to 
all the largeness of modern power and achievement,— 
even though it had taken no stimulation from ancient 
Greece. No doubt the approaching renaissance of Europe 
was quickened by this ‘new learning’; no doubt the 
initial spirit in it was the deathless spirit of the old civiliz- 
ation of Hellas and Rome; but the great gifts from an- 
cient culture to our modern civilization were not in that 
first stimulation so much as in the perennial and inex- 
haustible influences that have flowed from it since. 

It may be that more signs of the preparation of medieval 
Europe for a wakening of new energies are to be found 
in the work of its lower schools than in the influence of 
the learning given from higher seats. Naturally, it has 
been easier to learn what the universities were and what 
they did than to trace the extent and growth of the ob- 
scurer common schools; but patient search has gathered 
not a little of quite sure information concerning these 
latter, from scattered sources of many kinds. An in- 
teresting summary of such information, relative to pri- 
mary schools and teaching in the Middle Ages, may be 
found in an article by Brother Azarias, in the Educa- 
tional Review. The writer quotes the opinion of M. 
Simeon Luce, whose authority on subjects connected with 
medizval France is above question, and who says: “It 
is a grave mistake to imagine that there were no primary 
schools. Mention is made of rural schools in all the 
documents,—even in those in which we could least expect 
to find it,—and we can scarcely doubt that during the 
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most stormy years of the fourteenth century most villages 
had their masters teaching children reading, writing, and 
some arithmetic.” 

“In the burghs and villages,” says Brother Azarias, 
“it was customary with fathers, when binding out a 
young son to learn some trade, or hiring him out to do 


. manual labor, to impose on the master conditions obliging 


The mediz- 
val school- 
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The school- 
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books 
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him to send the child to school at certain times and 
seasons, and to procure him elementary instruction. . . . 
The schoolmaster in the Middle Ages, we may infer, was, 
up to the fifteenth century, generally a young ecclesiastic, 
or a cleric, who dwelt with the pastor, helped him to sing 
the divine offices, aided him in many ways, and generally 
acted as sacristan. . . . The teacher was, according to 
Merlet, ‘after the pastor, the chief man of the parish.’. . . 
He was the counsellor of families, the confidant of 
secrets; when a letter was to be written, to him men and 


women had recourse. . . . He was held in respect during 
life, and his memory was cherished after death. Nor 
was the schoolmistress less esteemed. . . . The manner 


in which he was paid varied with the locality. Some- 
times he received a certain stipend from the burghers or 
the parish. Sometimes he taxed each pupil according to 
the subjects studied. 

“The primary or rural school was at first frequently 
held in the church, and it was only after a long struggle 
and reiterated synodal decrees that it became located 
elsewhere. . . . The school-books were few. The child 
had one book containing the alphabet and his prayers in 
Latin... . The child was invariably taught to read Latin 
before he had learned to read in the vernacular. In 
England the custom was changed during the sixteenth 
century. . . . Arithmetic in the primary school did not 
extend beyond a knowledge of numeration. . . . In the 
fourteenth century writing is but little practiced among 
the people; it still belongs to an exclusive profession. In 
the fifteenth century it ceases to be exclusive, and we find 
that the bourgeoisie write.” 

An idea of the extension of this primary teaching in 
the later medizval period may be taken from such indica- 
tive facts as the following, found in the archives of Paris: 
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“Independently of the schools attached to churches, eleven 
masters and one mistress figure in the roll of the land tax 
levied on the inhabitants of Paris by Philip the Fair in 
1292. In the fourteenth century we find record of forty- 
one masters and twenty-two mistresses; in the fifteenth 
century there are a hundred.” 

Of course, secondary schools imply the existence of 
primary schools, and if the former were numerous the 
latter must have been more so. That secondary schools— 
grammar schools—were really plentiful in most parts of 
western Europe during the later Middle Ages seems 
abundantly proved. A writer in the Contemporary Re- 
view, speaking of England, does not hesitate to say: 
“There is not the smallest doubt that the provision for 
secondary education was far greater in proportion to 
population during the Middle Ages than it has ever been 
since,’’—which could hardly be said of another European 
country; for secondary education in England has been 
permitted to fall shamefully behind. This neglect is at- 
tributed by the writer just quoted to the fact that the 
Reformation of the sixteenth century was an aristocratic 
revolution, from the top downward, in England, instead of 
being from the bottom upward, and was destructive to a 
large extent of the public provision for the advancement 
of education; “while the democratic reformation in Scot- 
land only transformed and modernized it.” As to the 
extent of the medieval provision for secondary teaching, 
this writer, who seems to be well informed, finds it safe 
to say broadly of England, that “wherever there was a 
cluster of houses which could be dignified with the name 
of town, there was a grammar-school in the midst of it.” 

As to Germany and the Netherlands, they were more 
advanced, probably, in common education, than either En- 
gland or France. Says Janssen, the historian of medieval 
Germany: “Outside the Mark of Brandenburg there was 
scarcely a single large town in Germany in which, at the 
end of the fifteenth century, in addition to the already 
existing elementary national schools, new schools of a 
higher grade were not built or old ones improved. The 
ultimate control of the town schools was usually in the 
hands of the municipal authorities; but these institutions 
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were also closely connected with the church, not only be- 
cause most of the masters belonged to the clerical pro- 
fession, but because the supervision was either practically 
left to the clergy or formally made over to them. School 
rates as well as poor rates were then unknown. Even 
those schools which were under the jurisdiction of the 
magistrates were kept up by the fees received and by 
frequent new legacies; for the education of the young 
was counted also among those works to which money 
might liberally be given in obedience to the church doc- 
trine of ‘good works,’ ” 
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Learning thus how extensive was the diffusion of 
schools which taught large masses of the common people 
to read, even where writing was withheld from them, we 


can understand the quick working of influences from the 


invention of printing when it came, and especially the 
rapidity of the action of those influences that produced the 
movement of the Reformation. Even “before the inven- 
tion of printing,” says Janssen, “the trade in manuscripts 
had grown to large and extensive business proportions in 
Germany.” “In the large trading towns and in the free 
imperial cities the work of copyists had developed into a 
regular industry, more with the object of supplying the 
universal wants of the people than those of scholars. 
Regular catalogues were made out, and the works were 
disposed of by traveling pedlars, who found ready sale 
for them at the annual fairs. In the middle of the fifteenth 
century we find one of these pedlars, named Diepold 
Lauber, opening at Hagenau a shop well supplied not 
only with Latin books but with the best of the High- 
German literature, with epic poems, legends, prose works, 
versified Bibles, lives of the saints, prayer and meditation 
books. This varied stock shows that during the Middle 
Ages books were not confined to the rich and learned in 
Germany. After the invention of printing the trade in 
books continued on the same lines as that of manuscripts, 
and developed so rapidly that toward the close of the cen- 
tury it had covered nearly all civilized Europe.” ‘“Frank- 
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fort-on-the-Main was the center of the world’s book 
trade.” 

Green, in his Short History of the English People, 
notes the same creation of a reading public, wanting 
books, before printing was invented to meet the demand: 
“The very character of the authorship of the time,” he 
says, “its love of compendiums and abridgments of the 
scientific and historical knowledge of the day, its dramatic 
performances or mysteries, the commonplace morality of 
its poets, the popularity of its rhymed chronicles, are 
additional proofs that literature was ceasing to be the 
possession of a purely intellectual class and was now be- 
ginning to appeal to the people at large. The increased 
use of linen paper, in place of the costlier parchment, 
helped in the popularization of letters. In no former age 
had finer copies of books been produced; in none had so 
many been transcribed. Abroad, this increased demand 
for their production caused the processes of copying and 
illuminating manuscripts to be transferred from the scrip- 
toria of the religious houses into the hands of trade gilds, 
like the Gild of St. John at Bruges, or the Brothers of the 
Pen at Brussels. It was, in fact, this increase of demand 
for books, pamphlets, or fly-sheets, especially of a gram- 
matical or religious character, in the middle of the 
fifteenth century, that brought about the introduction of 
printing.” 
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Medizval Architecture 


Even while inquisitive minds in the Middle Ages seem 
to have been wasting their powers, and learning made no 
advance, robust practical minds were giving eminently 
capable direction to much remarkable work. The sur- 
viving architecture of medizeval Europe gives proof that 
there was no lack of power in the brain of the time, and 
leads us to understand that the weakness and defectiveness 
of its working were due to influences that turned a great 
part of its activity into modes and upon objects which 
could not yield worthy fruit. Certain it is that such mas- 
terpieces of art, energy and constructive capability as the 
great cathedrals of western Europe, will bear comparison, 
in what they signify potentially, with any typical achieve- 
ment of any age, before their production or since. They 
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represent, not only an immense advance beyond the Greeks 
and beyond the Romans in powerful handling of architec- 
tural materials, but likewise the most splendid creation of 
beauty from the rudeness and roughness of stone that has 
ever been accomplished by any builders since the Greeks 
of old. 
The builders of the Middle Ages did this by working 
Develop, out the possibilities of the arch and the vault, which the 


ment of the 


Petteacs Greeks had employed but little, and the Romans with no » 
eee striking effect. Using both rounded and pointed forms 
of arching and vaulting, varying and modifying both, 
enriching them with ornament, adding gracefulness to 
strength in their supports, and giving harmony and beauty 

of line to all their accessories, the unknown builders of 

Romanesque these ages created the styles of architecture called Ro- 
aie’ manesque and Gothic, and raised for Christian worship, in 
western and northern Europe, an amazing number of 
structures that rank with the sublimest works of the 

human brain and hand. In this direction, the church 
influence which had misled inquiring thought, and brought 
emptiness to learning, became a greatly inspiring force. 

It not only inspired the new development of a noble art, 

but the inspiration arose within the church itself. “‘We 

know but few of the men who designed the great cathe- 

drals, churches and castles of the Middle Ages,” says one 

of the profoundest students of those ages, “but when we 

do know, as it were by accident, who the builder was, he 
Scutccts iS almost always a clergyman. It seems as though skill 
in architecture, and intimate acquaintance with all which 

was necessary, not only for the design of the structure, 

but for good workmanship and endurance, were so com- 

mon an accomplishment, that no one was at pains to pro- 

claim his own reputation or to record the reputation .of 

another. It is known that we owe the designs of Roches- 

Castleand ter Castle and the Tower to one ecclesiastic. It is re- 
os corded that William of Wykeham was Edward the 
Third’s architect at Windsor, as well as his own at Win- 

chester and Oxford, and of various handsome churches 

which were built during his long espiscopate. It is proba- 

ble that Wayneflete designed the beautiful buildings at 
Magdalen College; and it is alleged that Wolsey, in his 
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youth, planned the matchless tower which has charmed 
every spectator for nearly four centuries. But no one 
knows who designed and carried out a thousand of those 
poems in stone which were the glory of the Middle Ages, 
and have been made the subjects of servile and stupid 
imitation in our own.” “ 

Not piety alone, but civic ambition—public spirit—was 
enlisted, no doubt, in stupendous undertakings of religious 
architecture, which represented social enterprise in that 
day, very much as railway building has represented it in 
ours. Relatively to the circumstances of the time, the 
building of a Canterbury cathedral must have been an 
effort of public enterprise equal, or more than equal, to 
the building of the railway from London to Dover, when 
the latter was done. 

In Janssen’s History of the German People in the 
Middle Ages, something is disclosed of the extent to which 
the whole public took part in these undertakings, and of 
the modes in which its contributions were made: “The 
nation,” says the historian, “put forth its best efforts in 
these works, and all participated in the expense by larger 
or smaller alms, according to their means. To see this 
we have only to look at the building accounts of the 
church at Xanten, from which we learn that the foreman 
of the works received from one a bed, from another a 
coat, from a third a measure of corn, from a fourth a 
cow, and so on, to be disposed of for the benefit of the 
building fund. Helmets, coats of mail, weapons, and so 
forth, were hung in the choir of the church and sold 
for the same purpose. Here a citizen offers his jewelry, 
there a landed proprietor makes contribution of tithes; 
others bring building materials, others subscribe the 
money they would have paid as entrance fee to a club or 
association ; a man-servant gives a few small coins, a poor 
old woman some pennies. The very masons employed 
gave with one hand what they received as wages with the 
other. The same feelings prevailed in Frankfort-on-the- 
Main. When the building of the cathedral was proceeding, 
the Brotherhood of St. Bartholomew appointed a person 
who sat all day by the picture of ‘the Agony in the Gar- 
den’ in the cemetery to receive contributions. The poor 
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people brought not only money, but household articles and 
clothing as contributions. . . . In a manuscript chronicle 
of the cathedral of Ulm we find it related that near the 
parish church building office a hut was erected to which 
each might bring his or her offerings. ‘No apron, bodice 
or necktie should be disdained.’ All the articles were to 
be disposed of at a certain market to the best advantage 
for the benefit of the church. Certain citizens engaged 
to supply horses and men to work for periods varying 
from a year to a month. In this manner the work pro- 
gressed at such a rate that by the year 1488 the magnifi- 
cent temple, with its tower, was not only built and roofed, 
but furnished with fifty-two altars, and all this without 
any outside help. According to the accounts the building 
and steeple cost nine tons of gold.” 
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Medizval inventiveness appears to have been stimu- 
lated peculiarly in architecture, while barren of originality 
in most other arts. To other structural contrivances, 


which architects can best appreciate, it added the impor- - 


tant one of the chimney, for draughting away smoke from 
household fires. So far as discoverable, this simple device 
of a flue to the roof, for the conveyance of a draught of 
air direct from fires on the hearth, instead of a mere 
opening in the roof for escape of smoke, came to us from 
the builders of the Middle Ages, dating possibly from the 
twelfth century, but more certainly from the thirteenth or 
fourteenth. If chimneys were known to more ancient 
times, the knowledge must have been lost and reacquired 
in an original way. Hardly another improvement in 
domestic conditions can ever have added more to the 
happy influences of home and family life. The fireplace 
and the chimney may reasonably be counted among the 
great civilizing inventions of man; and it is possible that 
their appearance in European homes, during the later 
medizval centuries, had more to do with the preparation 
of European society for what we call a renaissance than 
we should dare to suppose. 

Glass windows, which added another great comfort and 
another genializing influence to the home, were just be- 
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ginning, in late medieval times, to become common in the 
dwellings of the wealthy, but, probably, were found in no 
others till a later time. 

Generally, the development of home life, in the modern 
sense, was but passing from its first stage when the 
Middle Ages closed. As we conceive it and experience 
it, in our day, it implies a state of society that will en- 
velop the family, not only in decent comfort, within its 
habitation, but in security, and in such separateness and 
privacy of life as it may desire; that is, a society in 
which people are sufficiently protected by government and 
law, and need not surround themselves, in towns or 
castles, with defensive walls. In the fortified habitation 
of the medizval lord and his retainers and dependents, 
and in the huddled dwellings of a walled town, family 
life was different in every way, and all its influences were 
different, necessarily, from those of the modern home. 
At the time we are now considering, both country dwellers 
and town dwellers were beginning to escape from such 
grim and cramped environments of their domestic life. 
Castles were undergoing reconstruction, or those newly 
built were designed to be something more than mere forts. 
As a well-instructed writer on the subject has described 
‘the change in progress, “the type of the castle is gently 
dying out, the type of the domestic house breaking forth 
into existence. The military character has not yet left, 
and the civil is perhaps, to a great extent, made subordi- 
nate to it.” “During the fifteenth century,” says the 
same writer, “the necessity of continuing to support a 
large body of retainers ceased in many instances, and the 
castles were modified accordingly ; some built on one plan, 
and some on another, according to the wants of the 
owners. Again, the introduction of the use of gunpow- 
der in warfare had rendered the old mode of fortification 
in a great degree useless, except to protect the house 
against any sudden attack of a party of marauders; and 
the builders became gradually aware of the fact, so that 
the gatehouse and the walls, and battlements and towers, 
began to be considered more in the light of ornaments, 
and indications of state and grandeur, than as actually 
necessary for defence against an enemy, and the more 
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palace-like character of the building was gradually de- 
veloped. The more peaceful and civilized state of the 
country also had its effect; and, notwithstanding the wars 
of the Roses, England appears to have made more rapid 
progress in the peaceful arts during this century than any 
other country. . . . The town-houses at this period, no 
doubt, as the wealth of the country increased, underwent 
great improvement, but as far as we can judge, wood was 
still the chief material used in building them; for this 
reason especially we have few examples remaining... . 
In many towns on the continent whole streets have been 
preserved of these wooden houses of the fifteenth century, 
as at Nuremberg, Hanover, Brunswick, Halberstadt, and 
Quedlinburgh, and several other towns in the north of 
Germany.” 

Of the houses of the country gentry, in England, Mr. 
Hallam remarks that it is not easy to discover any large 
fragments that were inhabited “before the reign, at soon- 
est, of Edward III. [fourteenth century], or even to trace 
them by engravings in the older topographical works, not 
only from the dilapidations of time, but because very few 
considerable mansions had been erected by that class. A 
great part of England affords no stone fit for building, 
and the vast though unfortunately not inexhaustible re- 
sources of her oak forests were easily applied to less 
durable and magnificent structures. A frame of massive 
timber, independent of walls, and resembling the inverted 
hull of a large ship, formed the skeleton, as it were, of an 
ancient hall—the principal beams springing from the 
ground naturally curved, and forming a Gothic arch over- 
head. The intervals of these were filled°up with hori- 
zontal planks ; but in the earlier buildings, at least in some 
districts, no part of the walls was of stone. Stone houses 
are, however, mentioned as belonging to citizens of Lon- 
don, even in the reign of Henry II. [twelfth century] ; 
and, though not often perhaps regularly hewn stones, yet 
those scattered over the soil or dug from flint quarries, 
bound together with a very strong and durable cement, 
were employed in the construction of manorial houses, 
especially in the western counties and other parts where 
that material is easily procured. Gradually even in tim- 
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ber buildings the intervals of the main beams, which now 
became perpendicular, not throwing off their curved 
springers till they reached a considerable height, were 
occupied by stone walls, or, where stone was expensive, 
by mortar or plaster, intersected by horizontal or diagonal 
beams, grooved into the principal piers. This mode of 
building continued for a long time. . . . Early in the 
fourteenth century the art of building with brick, which 
had been lost since the Roman dominion, was introduced, 
probably from Flanders. Though several edifices of that 
age are constructed of this material, it did not come into 
general use till the reign of Henry VII.” 

Professor James E. Thorold Rogers, in the first volume 
of his great collection and study of facts relating to agri- 
culture and prices in England, is able to set forth a most 
interesting exhibit of the conditions of country life,among 
all classes, in the period between 1259 and 1400. The 
English parish or manor in that period was divided into 
four portions: (1) the demesne which the lord of the 
manor cultivated by his bailiff; (2) the small estates 
possessed by freeholders, who paid quit-rents to the lord; 
(3) the tenements and lands of villeins, or serfs, whose 
labor was more or less subject to the lord’s command ; and 
(4) the waste or common, over which all tenants had 
right of pasture, and sometimes of turf. ‘“The buildings 
belonging to the lord,” says Professor Rogers, “consisted 
of manor-house and grange. The manor-house contained 
at least three principal rooms—the hall, the dc-mitory, 
and the solar; and during the absence of the lord was 
occasionally inhabited by the bailiff: the lord making 
periodical visits to his several manors, for the purpose of 
inspecting his estate, and taking account of the proceeds. 
The hall was the chamber used for the manor court; for 
receiving homage; for inflicting or levying fines. . . 
The solar was the state chamber . . . built generally, as 
its name implies, toward the south. 

“As might be expected, the furniture of the manor- 
house was scanty. Glass, though by no means excessively 
dear, appears to have been rarely used. A table put on 
tressels, and laid aside when out of use, a few forms and 
stools or a long bench stuffed with straw or wool, covered 
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with a straw cushion worked like a beehive, with one or 
two chairs of wood or straw, and a chest or two for linen, 
formed the hall furniture. A brass pot or two for boiling, 


’ and two or three brass dishes; a few wooden platters and 
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trenchers, or more rarely of pewter; an iron or latten 
candlestick; a kitchen knife or two; a box or barrel for 
salt; and a brass ewer and basin, formed the moveables 
of the ordinary house. The walls were garnished with 
mattocks, scythes, reaping hooks, buckets, corn-measures, 
and empty sacks. The dormitory contained a rude bed, 
and but rarely sheets and blankets, for the gown of the 
day was generally the coverlet at night. 

“The peasant’s home was, we may believe, built of the 
coarsest material, most frequently of wattles daubed with 
mud or clay. . . . We, whom the progress of mechanical 
skill and agricultural science have made acquainted with 
a number of conveniences, now regularly distributed, but 
utterly unknown to our forefathers, cannot realize the 
privations of a medizval winter, the joy of a medizval 
spring, and the glad thankfulness of an abundant harvest. 
Familiar with cheap artificial light, we cannot easily com- 
prehend a state of things in which the purchase of a 
pound of candles would have almost absorbed a work- 
man’s daily wages. The offering of a candle at the shrine 
of a saint was a natural tribute, because it was a choice 


- personal enjoyment. Few persons could have afforded 


to break the curfew [which required lights to be extin- 
guished and fires covered at an early hour of the evening]. 
The lights of a medizval church, the warmth, and the 
incense, must have formed a peculiarly acceptable contrast 
to those who lived in chilly, dark huts, where glass was 
unknown, fuel comparatively dear, and cleanliness all but 
impossible. Scurvy in its most virulent form, and leprosy, 
modified perhaps by the climate, were common disorders, 
for, as has been often said, the people lived on salt meat 


half the year, and not only were they without potatoes, 


but they do not appear to have had other roots which are 
now in common use, as carrots and parsnips. Onions and 
cabbage appear to have been the only esculent vegetables. 
It will be found that nettles (if we can identify these with 
urticae) were sold from the garden. Spices, the cheapest 
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of which was pepper, were quite out of their reach. 
Sugar was a very costly luxury, and our forefathers do 
not appear, judging from the rarity of the notices, to 
have been skilful in the, management of bees.” 

f 


Medizval Serfdom 
The villein or serf class mentioned in the above account _ 


of an English manor had practically disappeared from 
England before the medizeval period came to its close; but 
serfdom in some of its forms was a persisting institution 
in most European countries for several centuries to come. 
Of absolute slaves (mostly captives in war), there had 
been 25,000 recorded in the Domesday survey of England 
(1086); but the unfortunates of that extremely servile 
class appear to have dwindled thereafter in number very 
fast. It may be the fact, as some writers maintain, that 
the status of the villein, in the eyes of the old English 
lawyers, was indistinguishable from the status of the 
servus, or slave; but Mr. Rogers has made it plain that 
the practical difference in England, during the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, had become very wide. As 
stated in another of his writings, having reference espe- 
cially to conditions in the thirteenth century, “the serf 
[villein] was disabied from migrating to any other habi- 
tation than the manor of his settlement. He could not 
bear arms in the militia. He could not enter into religion 
or become a secular priest, without the license of his lord, 
though it is very unlikely, if he furtively professed himself, 
that the church would, at least in the thirteenth century, 
suffer him to be seized and handed back to his lord... . 
If the serf obtained leave of his lord to live away from 
the manor, he paid a small annual tax. . . . The serf’s 
_ son was unable to get instruction and enter orders, regular 
or secular, without his lord’s consent. Entries of fines 
paid for going to the schools and entering the church are 
exceedingly common in the manor rolls of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth centuries, though they become increasingly 
rare and finally disappear in the fifteenth. These pay- 
ments, degrading as they may seem, are indirect proof, 
occurring early, that the chattels of a serf were safe, at an 
early date, from arbitrary forfeiture to the lord.” 
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Subject to these limitations of his freedom, the serf or 
villein was simply the tenant of a piece of land, for the 
use of which he must give to its owner (his lord), if re- 
quired, certain portions of his labor. With the lord’s 
consent, however, he might free himself from the obliga- 
tion of personal service, by payment of a money-rental 
for his land; and the practice of such commutations in- 
creased till the landlords lost their right or their power to 
claim labor instead. That ending of villeinage in Eng- 
land was hastened greatly by the effects of the awful pesti- 
lence known as “the black death,” which destroyed from 
a third to a half of the population of the kingdom, pro- 
ducing a scarcity of labor which compelled landlords to 
abandon the cultivation of their own estates and resort 
much more to the leasing of lands. Professor Rogers’s 
investigations of the period before this came about go to 
show that the villeins, as a class, were not subject to arbi- 
trary or indefinite claims of labor from them, but that 
their obligations were well defined, and that they were 
requited by liberal holdings of land. He writes: ‘The 
estates of the villeins were frequently as extensive as those 
of the freeholders, and were always, as far as I have 
found, held at fixed and commutable services, the com- 
mutation being determinate, but accepted only at the pleas- 
ure of the lord, who could exact the service if he preferred 
to do so, just as the tenant might, if he saw fit, proffer his 
service instead of the money payment.” 

In legal theory, the state of the serf is claimed to have 
been better in France than in England, and broad edicts 
of emancipation, issued by French kings in the four- 
teenth century, applying to all in bondage within the royal 
domains, have been cited as evidence of an early feeling 
in favor of freedom for the laboring man; but freedom 
was not conferred by the royal edicts,—it was only 
offered, upon the condition that a just composition be 
paid. The fact remains that serfdom lingered in some 
parts of France till the eve of the revolution. Neverthe- 
less, French law had favored the peasant, when he became 
free, much more than English law had done; for it gave 
him opportunities for the acquisition of land, which Eng- 
lish law almost denied, In most parts of Germany the 
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peasants were in serfdom till the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century; in some states they were not wholly free 
till that latest of the Christian centuries was one third 
gone. Their formidable revolt in 1524-5 served only to 
fasten the yoke of bondage more inexorably upon them. 

Neither socially nor politically can freedom be counted 
among the new enrichments of life that the approaching 
modern era will bring widely or speedily to mankind. 
Changed conditions will help the winning of it in the end, 
but the process will be slow. 


Town life in the Middle Ages 


Life in a medizval town was more interesting and more 
stimulating, no doubt, than the life of a medizval manor 
or village, but it cannot have been more comfortable, and 
it must have been less wholesome by many degrees. The 
form and the furnishing of town and country dwellings 
appear to have been almost equally rude. ‘Even in Italy,” 
says Hallam, ‘where, from the size of her cities and social 
refinements of her inhabitants, greater elegance and splen- 
dor in building were justly to be expected, the domestic 
architecture of the Middle Ages did not attain any perfec- 
tion. In several towns the houses were covered with 
thatch, and suffered consequently from destructive fires.” 

Probably Florence, in the early decades of the fifteenth 
century, led all other Italian cities, and therefore all 
Europe, in art and general culture; but, says Reumont, 
writing of that period, ‘Florence was the city of a rich, 
active, sovereign republic, which sought its honor rather 
in the grandeur and brilliancy of its public buildings, both 
for ecclesiastical and secular purposes, than in the luxury 
of private houses. The city was at once munificent and 
thrifty. . . . Most of the streets were and remained nar- 
row, the number of large squares was inconsiderable, but 
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these streets were well paved, when in Rome people waded - 


for years longer in the deep mire and dust of streets pro- 
vided only with a tile causeway on each side. The greater 
number of houses were built of massive stone.”” Referring 
to a little earlier time in Florence, the same writer says: 
“The age was in many respects simple, and remained so 
even after communication had been rendered easier in all 
directions, wealth accumulated, and more connections 
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formed. The houses were simple, with their windows 
closed, not yet by panes of glass, but by wooden shutters ; 
with their steep staircases and narrow courtyards; the 
furniture and the meals were simple, even of the foremost 
citizens and high magistrates; the clothing of the men 
was simple—and all this lasted to the fifteenth century, 
and during a part of it.” The Florentines “saved at 
home, in order to gain means for public purposes, for 
ecclesiastical buildings and endowments, for beneficent 
institutions and patriotic festivals. The building of 
churches and hospitals came before the expenses for deco- 


rating town-house and villa. The public festivals were. 


brilliant.” 

The public spirit in Florence which preserved simplicity 
in private life as a means of saving for public expenditure, 
is not likely to have been a common characteristic of 
medizval towns; but it is certain that the closeness of the 
corporate ties and relationships in those towns must have 
tended in all cases to develop civic feelings of peculiar 
strength. Says Mrs. Green: “Toa burgher of the Middle 
Ages the care and protection of the state were dim and 
shadowy compared with the duties and responsibilities 
thrown on the townspeople themselves. For in the be- 
ginnings of municipal life the affairs of the borough, great 
and small, its prosperity, its safety, its freedom from 
crime, the gaiety and variety of its life, the regulation of 
its trade, were the business of the citizens alone. Fenced 
in by its wall and ditch—fenced in yet more effectually 
by the sense of danger without, and the clinging to privi- 
leges won by common effort that separated it from the 
rest of the world—the town remained isolated and self- 


dependent.” Elsewhere in her careful study of “town — 


life in the Middle Ages,” she describes the training of the 
medieval burgher, in ‘‘a life where the citizens themselves 
watched over their boundaries, defended their territory, 
kept peace in their borders, took charge of the common 
property, governed the spending of the town treasure, 
labored with their own hands at all public works, ordered 
their own amusements.” “The claims of the common- 
wealth were never allowed to slip from his remembrance. 
As all the affairs of the town were matters of public 
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responsibility, so all the incidents in its life were made 
matters of public knowledge. The ancient ‘common horn’ 
or the ‘common bell’ announced the opening of the market, 
or the holding of the mayor’s court, or called the towns- 
people together in time of danger. Criers went about the 
streets to proclaim the ordinances of the community, and 
to remind the citizens of their duty. . . . They exhorted 
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the people ‘to leave dice-playing,’ to cease ball-playing ~ 


and take to bows,’ to shut the shops at service time, ‘to 
have water at men’s doors’ for fear of fire. . the 
merchant, the apprentice, the j journeyman, the shopkeeper, 
gathered in the same crowd to hear the crier, who recorded 
every incident in the town life or brought tidings of com- 
ing change. News was open, public, without distinction 
of persons. Where the claims of local life were so exact- 
ing and so overpowering we can scarcely wonder if the 
burgher took little thought for matters that lay beyond his 
‘parish.’ ”’ 

A graphic description of a town in the fifteenth century, 
as a visitor would probably see it, is given by a writer in 
the Dublin Review: “Around it is a wall with gates, and 
a few houses straggling outside. Leading to it is an 
execrable road, rough and furrowed, with holes and pools, 
mud and slush, so that vehicles can make little or no way. 
Journeys are made on foot or on horseback, and at times 
the road is not safe even for a horse. . . . You pick your 
way and pass through the gate into the town, not unchal- 
lenged. You are in a narrow, crooked street, with houses 
stunted and out of line, their upper stories jutting out 
within speaking distance, and leaving a jagged strip of 
sky overhead. The roofs with their projecting eaves are 
covered with thatch or tiles, the cross timbers in the gables 
are black with weather-stain, and in places are delicately 
carved. The shadows of the eaves fall on the latticed 
panes of narrow windows, and an occasional oriel adds to 
the quaintness. Take care of the heap of ashes here and 
the puddle there, and pass round that load of rubbish, for 
there is no drainage, no scavengering, nor is there a foot- 
way, and the street, where sound, is paved with rubble 
pebbles. Stand aside, for a horse comes along, bulging 
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out with laden panniers on his flanks, and lean against a 
shop to let him pass. 

“The shops are in the shade of the overhanging houses, 
their fronts obstruct more light through their small leaded 
panes, or are taken bodily out to expose the wares in the 
gloom of the interior, and a young fellow inside asks what . 
you lack. Mercers, bakers, goldsmiths, cloth-dealers, 


’ armourers, wine-sellers, all industries are in evidence, but 


in dusky, sober premises, with a sign overhead to an- 
nounce the trade. The odours are not pleasant to the 
unaccustomed nose; fresh leather, cheese, fish, street 
emanations, and undefined fumes so blend together in the 
closeness of the confined street as to suggest a move on- 
ward. In the angle of two buildings you notice a statue 
of Our Lady or of St. John the Baptist, or of the patron 
of the town or trade; it is skilfully carved and decorated, 
and has a tiny lamp before it. Here and there from a 
gable a bracket protrudes, with a pendant oil lamp to shed 
a lugubrious light at night. 

“The street widens into an open space, in which a 
massive stone church towers above other buildings. . 
Under an archway a passage takes you into the market 
place; the town- or gild- hall occupies one of the sides, 
in the centre is the cross, near it the public pump or well, 
and in one corner the stocks. . . . The market-place, 
especially on market-days, is the centre of town life and 
activity. The country folk are there with their fowls and 
eggs, butter and cheese, and garden stuff spread on the 
ground; their rough home-spun garments, with hoods 
over their heads, and their weather-worn faces, grizzly 
and unkempt, are picturesque if not refined. Roving ped- 
lars and chapmen shout out their wares, and the cries of 
quacks and mountebanks add to the ceaseless clatter and 
babble. The town magnates bustle about in and out the 
hall, and officials pace to and fro with an eye on the buying 
and selling, to detect short weight or damaged goods. 
The bell of the town-crier is heard, and people crowd 
round him to listen to a new regulation of the mayor. 
Turn down one of the streets and go into a shop. In the 
semi-darkness and limited space display of the wares 


would be useless, and they are stowed on shelves or in 
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trunks, or are suspended from hooks in the ceiling. The 

goods are mostly made on the premises, and the rooms 

behind are workshops with more light, where the journey- 

men and apprentices ply their trade.” 
+ 


“The essence of the medizval town,” writes Professor 
Rogers, “was the formation of the gilds of merchants and 
craftsmen; and, if the town was large enough, of crafts- 
men who represented each and every calling which was 
carried on in the locality. There was every motive for 
the creation of these gilds, for the establishment of rules 
for their private governance, for jealous supervision over 
those who had the privileges of these corporate bodies, 
and for care lest an unauthorized person should intrude on 
what was a valued right, which might be and was watched 
with suspicion and alarm by other forces in the state. 
Within the limits of the corporation, the gild had the 
monopoly of manufacture or trade. . . . They alone who 
were of the fraternity had the right to manufacture and 
sell within the precinct. They took care that this right 
should not become obsolete. They insisted, as one of the 
hindrances to the too free distribution of the privilege, 
that new-comers should undergo a long period of servitude 
or apprenticeship. . . . The gilds were the benefit socie- 
ties of the Middle Ages. . . . It was a common practice 
for the wealthier members of a gild to give or devise sums 
of money to the gild, the proceeds of which were lent 
without interest to struggling members of the fraternity, 
adequate pledges or securities being exacted from the 
borrowers. . . . Sometimes the benefactor founded an 
almshouse for destitute or decayed members of the gild, 
their widows and orphans.” 

“We must remember,” says Mrs. Green, “that the 
various craft gilds represented all ranks and classes in the 
industrial world—the capitalist, the middleman, and the 
working man. ‘There were aristocratic fraternities of the 
Merchant Adventurers, and of dealers living by the profits 
of commerce alone, who were grouped in the great mer- 
cantile companies such as the vintners and spicers and 
grocers and mercers. In a lower scale were the middle- 
men and traders who produced little or nothing them- 
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selves, but made their living mainly by selling the produce 
of the labor of others—such as the saddlers, the drapers, 
the leather-sellers, the hatters—and whose unions were in 
fact formidable combinations of employers. Below these 
again came gilds of artizans employed in preparing work 


7 


for the dealers, to be by them sold to the general public: ' 


as the smiths who worked for the tailors or linen-ar- 


_-mourers; the weavers who supplied the clothiers; the 


joiners, painters, ironsmiths, and coppersmiths who made 
the saddles and harness for the saddlers; the tawyers who 


prepared skins for the leather-sellers; the capmakers who _ 


fulled the caps which the hatters sold. Finally there re- 
mained the crafts which both manufactured and sold their 
own wares, like the bakers, tailors, or shoemakers, and 
who dealt directly with the consumer, without the inter- 
verition»of any other .gild....; ss ,)2 “G04.7. a 

“The original motives which drew men together into 
craft gilds were no doubt everywhere the same—the desire 
to obtain the monopoly of their trade and complete control 
over it; and also to find the security which in those days 
organized associations alone could give to the poor and 
helpless against tyrannical and corrupt administration of 
the law, just as in the country men enrolled themselves 


_ under the livery of a lord or knight who was their ade- 
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quate protector against the iniquities of the courts, and 
by whose arbitration their quarrels were adjusted. For 
these purposes associations were formed of the entire 
trades of various districts. . . . It is in this organization 
of the whole craft into a compact body, arrayed in self- 
defence against the world outside, and in the means that 
were used to maintain it, that we trace the peculiar charac- 
teristics of the medizval gild, as opposed to those of 
modern associations. From the very outset its society 
was based on compulsion. Dealer or artizan had no 
choice as to whether he would join the association of his 
trade or no, that question being settled by the charter 
which gave the craft power to compel every workman to 
enter into its circle. A constitution such as this left a 
profound mark on the conduct and ultimate policy of every 
gild. . . . Instead of a free self-governing community, 
there grew up a society ruled by its leading members in a 
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MONASTERIES AND MONKS 
more or less despotic fashion, according to the character 
of the trade itself and to the support given to its governors 
by the authorities.”’ 
Monasteries and 

Of all the medizeval institutions which the generations 
of the fifteenth century“in Europe were passing away 
from and leaving behind them, none had been a greater 
influence in the past, or would be less in the future,—none 
had performed a greater part in the civilizing of the new 
nations, or finished its part more completely,—than that 
_ of the monasteries and the monks. What the early monks 
did, and what they were to the society of their time,— 
what some of them did and were, nearly or quite till the 
dissolution of the monasteries was begun,—is told elo- 
quently and strikingly by Canon Kingsley, in one of his 
Cambridge historital lectures: ‘In the early middle age,” 
he writes, “the cleverest men were generally inside the 
convent, trying, by moral influence and superior intellect, 
to keep those outside from tearing each other to pieces. 
But these intellects could not remain locked up in the 
monasteries. The daily routine of devotion, even of silent 
study and contemplation, was not sufficient for them, as it 
was for the average monk. There was still a reserve of 
force in them, which must be up and doing; and which, 
in a man inspired by that spirit which is the spirit of love 
to man as well as love to God, must needs expand out- 
wards in all directions, to Christianize, to civilize, to 
colonize. 

“To colonize. When people talk loosely of founding 
an abbey for superstitious uses, they cannot surely be 
aware of the state of the countries in which those abbeys 
were founded; either primeval forest, hardly-tilled com- 
mon, or to be described by that terrible epithet of Domes- 
day-book, ‘wasta’—wasted by war. A knowledge of that 
fact would lead them to guess that there were almost cer- 
tainly uses for the abbey which had nothing to do with 
superstition ; which were as thoroughly practical as those 
of a company for draining the bog of Allen, or running’ 
a railroad through an American forest. Such, at least, 
was the case for the first seven centuries after the fall of 
Rome; and to these missionary colonizers Europe owes,_I 
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verily believe, among a hundred benefits, this, which all 
Englishmen will appreciate: that Roman agriculture not 
only revived in the countries which were once the empire, 
but spread from thence eastward and northward, into the 
principal wilderness of the Teuton and Sclavonic races.” 
In illustration, Mr. Kingsley narrates the life of St. 
Sturmi, a monk of the eighth century, who went far into 
the wilderness of Germany, under the direction of his 
teacher and bishop, St. Boniface, and founded the abbey 
of Fulda. “And Fulda became a noble abbey, with its 
dom-church, library, schools, workshops, farm-steads, 
almshouses, and all the appanages of such a place, in the 
days when monks were monks indeed. And Sturmi be- 
came a great man, and went through many troubles and 
slanders, and conquered in them all, because there was no 
fault found in him, as in Daniel of old; and died in a 
good old age, bewept by thousands, who, but for him, 
would have been heathens still. And the Aihen-loh 
[glade of oaks] became rich corn land and garden, and 
Fulda an abbey borough and a principality, where men 
lived in peace under mild rule, while the feudal princes 
fought outside; and a great literary centre.” 

From such monasteries sprang—‘‘what did not 
spring ?’”’—asks Kingsley. “They restored again and 
again sound law and just government, when the good old 
Teutonic laws, and the Roman law also, was trampled 
under foot amid the lawless strife of ambition and fury. 
Under their shadow sprang up the towns with their cor- 
porate rights, their middle classes, their artizan classes. 
They were the physicians, the almsgivers, the relieving 
officers, the schoolmasters of the middle-age world. They 
first taught us the great principle of the division of labour, 
to which we owe, at this moment, that England is what 
she is, instead of being covered with a horde of peasants, 
each making and producing everything for himself, and 
starving each upon his rood of ground. They transcribed 
or composed all the books of the then world; many of 
them spent their lives in doing nothing but writing; and 
the number of books, even of those to be found in single 
monasteries, considering the tedious labor of copying, is 


altogether astonishing. They preserved to us the treas- 


THE DESTRUCTION OF FEUDALISM 
eee ere ee are ea 
ures of classical antiquity... . They brought in from 
abroad arts and new knowledge; and while they taught 
men to know that they had a common humanity, a com- 
mon Father in heaven, taught them also to profit by each 
other’s wisdom, instead of remaining in isolated ignorance. 
They, too, were the gréat witnesses against feudal caste. 
With them was neither high-born nor low-born, rich nor 
poor; worth was their only test ; the meanest serf entering 
there might become the lord of knights and vassals, the 
counsellor of kings and princes. Men may talk of democ- 
racy—those old monasteries were the most democratic in- 
stitutions the world had ever till then seen. 

“IT know what they became afterwards, . . . too well 
to defile my lips or your ears, with tales too true. They 
had done their’ work, and they went. Like all things 
born in time, they died; and decayed in time; and the old 
order changed, giving place to the new; and God fulfilled 
himself in many ways. But in them, too, he fulfilled him- 
self. They were the best things the world had seen; the 
only method of Christianizing and civilizing semi-bar- 
barous Europe.” 
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The destruction of Feudalism 


In reviewing the conditions of life, the quality of knowl- 
edge, the modes of thought, that prevailed in Europe 
when the epoch of the Middle Ages drew toward its close, 
we have had some glimpses of most of the principal 
causes that were working to produce the great change in 
society to what we call its modern state; but other in- 
fluences, that contributed to the destruction of feudalism, 
must be taken into account. Before all things else, that 
destruction was a necessity precedent to the change. 
Feudalism and medizvalism were bound together ; Europe 
could not pass from one without leaving the other behind. 
By the middle of the fifteenth century, feudalism, as a 
military and political organization of society, was prac- 
tically broken up. Habits and forms of the feudal ar- 
rangement remained troublesome, as they do in some 
measure to the present day; but as a system of social 
disorder and disintegration it was cleared away. In 
former chapters we have noted some of the undermining 
agencies by which it was destroyed: the crusading move- 


Feudalism 
and mediz- 
valism bound 
together 


Some of the 
undermining 
agencies 
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ments; the growth and enfranchisement of cities; the 
spread of commerce; the rise of a middle class; the study 
of Roman law; the consequent increase of royal authority 
in France,—all these were among the causes of its decline. 
But possibly none among them wrought such quick and 
Effect ot deadly harm to feudalism as the introduction of gun- 
gunpowder nowder and firearms in war, which occurred in the four- 
teenth century. When his new weapons placed the foot- 
soldier on a fairly even footing in battle with the mailed 
and mounted knight, the feudal military organization of 
society was ruined beyond repair. The changed condi- 
ee tions of warfare made trained armies, and therefore 
armiesand standing armies, a necessity; standing armies implied 
craig centralized authority; with centralized authority the 
feudal condition disappeared. 


Preparations for the Printing Press f 
If we place these agencies in the generating of the new 
movement of civilization which we call modern before the 
subtler and more powerful influence of the printing press, 
it is because they had to do a certain work in the world be- 
fore the printing press could be an efficient educator. Some 
The creation Deginning of a public, in our modern sense, required to be 
ofapublic created, for letters to act upon. Until that came about, 
the copyists of the monasteries and the palace libraries 
were more than sufficient to satisfy all demands for the 
multiplication of ancient writings or the publication of 
new ones. The printer, if he had existed, would have 
starved for want of employment. He would have lacked 
material, moreover, to work upon; for, to a large extent, 
it was the rediscovery of a great ancient literature which 
made him busy when he came. 
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to Macedonia, 168 ; last effort for indepéndence, 
175; subjection to Rome, 187-188, 191; revolt, 
siege and chastisement by Sulla, 199 

Atli, 245 

Attalus, 239 

Attica, 87-88, rrr 

Attila, 245, 266-268 

Attyadz, the, 128 

Augustine of Canterbury, Saint, 248, 280 

Augustine of Hippo, Saint, 161 

Augustus: character and portrait, 154-155: rise to 
power—organization of the Roman empire— 
reign, 211-213. 

Aurelian, 228-229 

Austrasia, 283 

Austria : acquired by the Hapsburgs, 340 

Austria, house of. See Hapsburg family 

Avars, 247, 288, 294, 299, 403 

Aventine, the,117 

Avesta, the, gr, 124 

Avignon, 349, 393 

Avitus, 269 

Azarias, Brother ; on primary schools in the Middle 
Ages, 419-421 


Baal, or Bel, the Babylonian god, 58; Jewish wor- 
ship, 94-95 |. 

Babylon, the city: rise under Hammurabi, 57-58; 
early prosperity, 68; capture by the Kaildi, 
destruction and restoration by the Assyrians, 99 
ror ; splendors of the reign of Nebuchadnezzar, 
106, 107 ; capture by Cyrus, 129; by Alexander, 
171 ; death of Alexander, 172 

Babylonia: beginning of historic records, 20; chief 
characters, 33-34 ; remains of its civilization, 51- 


52; exploration of ruins, 52-54; buried libraries,. 


52; cuneiform writing, 52 ; the age of Amraphel, 
53-54; Sumerian and Semitic civilizations, 55-56; 
Babylon under Hammurabi, 57-58; early influ- 
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ence in Syria and Canaan, 60; period of pros- 
perity—Kassite conquest and domination—de- 
clining power and prestige, 68-70; subjugation 
by Assyria 70-71,97-98 ; Babylonian literature in 
the ruins of Nineveh, 103 ; alliance with Medes 
in overthrow of Assyria, 104; rise of the Chal- 
dean empire, 105-108 ; conquest by C US, 1293 
liberation of captive Jews, 129-131; # the em- 
pire of Alexander, 170-171 ; undeythe Seleucid 
monarchy, 174 

Babylonian captivity of the Jews, 106-107 

Babylonian Jews, 130 

Babylonian origin of Mosaic institutions, 73 

“* Babylonish captivity ’’ of the popes, 349 

Bacon, Roger, 257, 414 

Bactria, 171, 176, 179 

Bagdad, 286, 319, 404 

Bapnzee, 404, 405, 407 

Baldwin I., emperor, 324, 341 

Baldwin I., king of Jerusalem, 320 

Baliol, John, 359 . 

Balkan countries : conquest by the Turks, 402-404, 
407-410 

Ball, John, 378 

Bannockbum, battle of, 370 

Barbarians of the north. See Teutonic division of 
peoples 

Barbour, John, 262, 380 

Barca, 113, 170 

Barcochebas, 224 

Bardes, 132 

Barnet, battle of, 387 

Barons’ war, 357 

Basel, 213, 392, 394 

Basil, 161 

Batavians, 222 

Bathsheba, 80 

Bavaria, 294-295, 304 

Bayonne, 374 

Becket, Thomas, 256, 353 

Bede, the Venerable, 249 

Bedford, John, duke of, 385 

Belgian Gaul, 205 

Belisarius, 247, 272-274 

Belshazzar, 129 

Benedict of Nursia—Benedictine monasteries, 248, 
280 « 

Beneventum, 184 

Benjamin, tribe of, 76, 93 

Berengar, 306 

Bernard of Clairvaux, 256 

Berry, duke of, 374 

Bible, Wiclif’s translation of the, 380 

Bimini, 412 

Bingen : origin, 213 

Bithynia, 174 

“ Black Death,”’ 370, 376-377, 432 

Black Prince, 372, 374, 377 

Blonde and brunette theory, 28-29 

Boccaccio, Giovanni, 262 

Boethius, 246 

Bohemia, 340, 389, 390-393 

Boian Gauls, 183 

Boii, the, 229 

Bokhara, 285, 318, 401 

Bologna, University of, 326 

Boniface, St., 248, 440 

Boniface VIII., pope, 349 

Bonn, 213 

Book, the oldest known, 33-34 

Books, medizval demand for, 422-423 

Bordeaux, 240, 372, 374, 385 

Bosnians: struggle with the Turks, 402-404, 407-409 

Bosporus, kingdom of (Crimea), 202, 230 

Boulogne, 344 





Bouvines, battle of, 347 

Brachycephalic heads, 27-29 

Brahma—Brahmans, 120-121 

Brahmanism, gr, 120, 179 

Brandenburg, 390, 421 

Brennus, 182 

Brest, 374 

Bretigny, treaty of, 373 

Brick building, medizval revival of, 429 

Britain ; early trade in tin, 119; Czsar’s invasions, 
205; beginning of Roman conquest, 219-220 ; 
further conquest by Agricola, 222-223; Roman 
defense against Picts and Scots, 234, 237 ; aban- 
doned by the Romans—the native Britons—con- 
quest by Jutes, Saxons, and Engles—southern 
Britain becomes England 

Brittany : ancient Armorica, 205 ; in the empire of 
Charlemagne, 295 ; a fief of the French crown, 
344; in the Hundred Years War, 371 

Broad heads, 27-29 

Bronze, primitive, 24-25; Phcenician manufacture, 
120 

Bruce, Robert, 359 

Bruges, 350 

Brunette and blonde theory, 28-29 

Brutus, Lucius Junius, 150 

Brutus, Marcus Junius, 211-212 

Bryce, James; on Charlemagne, 249-250 ; on the 
Holy Roman Empire, 305 ~ 

Brythonic tribes, 275-276 

Buddha, Gotama, the: portrait from statue, 38; 
account of, 39, 125-127 

Buddhism : its spread in Asia, 126-127 ; its establish- 
ment and extinction in India, 178-179; intro- 
duction in China, 241 

Bulgaria (Roman Meesia): invaded by the Goths, 
229 ; occupied by the Bulgarians—subjugated by 
the Eastern empire, 322 ; conquest by the Turks, 
402-404 

Burgundians, the faction, 375, 381, 382, 384-385 

Burgundians, the tribe, 239, 240, 267, 281, 282 

Burgundy—the Frank kingdom : 303, 308, 339, 344 

Burgundy, the dukedom: creation by King John of 
France, 374; feuds and treasons of the dukes in 
the Hundred Years War, 375, 381-382, 384-385 ; 
acquisition of Flanders, 375 

Burial, primitive, 24 

Byzantine empire. See Empire, Eastern Roman 

Byzantium: Greek origin, 114; taken by Darius, 
134 re-named Constantinople and made the 
capital of the Roman empire, 233 


tT atncidean® 375 

Cade, Jack, 386 

Cadiz, antiquity of, 119 

Czdmon, 249 

Caen, 381 

Cesar, Julius: portrait, 153; character, 154; writ- 
ings, 155 ; a player in the great game for empire, 
zor; in the first triumvirate, 204 ; conquest of 
Gaul—invasions of Britain, 204-206; contest 
with Pompey and the Optimates—civil war— 
triumph—dictator—imperator—reorganization of 
government—assassination, 206-208 

Ceesarea, 215, 221 

Czsars, the title, 208, 230 

Calabria, duchy of, 310 

Calah, 71 

Calais: taken by the English, 371; ceded to Eng- 
land, 373 

Caledonia—Caledonians, 223, 226, 276 

Caligula, 219 

Caliphs—The Caliphates, 285-287, 319, 367 

Calixtines, 391-393 

Callias, the peace of, 166 
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Cambalu, 366 

Cambyses, 131 

Camillus, 150 

Canaan : at the time of Abraham’s coming to, 58-59 ; 
Canaanites of that time, 59-60; Egyptian con- 
quests, 64-65, 66-67 ; first Assyrian conquests, 71- 
72; repulse of the Children of Israel, 72 : Canaan 
at the time of the Israelite invasion, 74-75 ; the 
Israelite conquest and partition, 75-79 

Canary islands, 413 

Cannz, battle of, 186 

Canossa, 255, 309 

Canterbury, archbishops of, 256, 353, 354, 378 

Canute (Cnut), 251, 297 

Capistrano, 408 

Capitoline hill, the, 117, 118 

Capitoline temple, 139 

Cappadocia, 71, 98, 228 

Caracalla, 226 

Caribert, 396, 408 

Carchemish, 105 

Carolingian dynasty and empire, 291, 293-295, 302 

Carraras, the, 398 

Carthage: founded by the Phcenicians, 82, 119; 
Carthaginian commerce and dominion, 119 ; con- 

uests in Sicily—encounter with the Romans— 

the Punic wars—Hannibal, 184-186 ; destruction 
of the city, 195-196 ; seat of a Vandal kingdom, 
267; its overthrow by Belisarius, 272-273 ; 
Mohammedan conquest, 285 

Cassiodorus, 246 

Cassius, Caius, 212 

Caste in India, origin of, 120-121 

Castile, 359 

Castles, medizval, 424, 427 

Catalaunian fields, 267 

Cathedral-building, medizval, 423-426 

Catherine of France, 382 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (called the Censor), 151-152, 


195 

Cato, Marcus Porcius (called Uticenses, or the 
Younger), 201, 208 

Catullus, 155 

Caudine Forks, the, 183 

Celtic division of peoples ; the Aryan hypothesis, 26 ; 
ancient Gauls, 181-182 ; ancient Britons, 275-276 

Cenobites, 280 

Cephalic index, the, 27 

Cerdic, 277 

Chzronea, battle of, 168 

Chalcis, 113 

Chaldeans. See Kaldi 

Chalons-sur-Marne, battle of, 245, 267 

Champagne, 344 

Chandra Gupta (Sandrokottos), 178 

Channel islands, 354 

Chansons de geste, 327 

Characters, chief: of the First Epoch, 33-42; of 
the Second Epoch, 143-161; of the Third Epoch, 
245-263 

Charlemagne: character, 249-250; reign—imperial 
coronation—empire, 283, 293-295 

Charlemagne romances, 327 

Charles IV., emperor, 389 

Charles IV., of France, 371 

Charles V., of France, 373 

Charles VI., of France, 374-375, 382 

Charles VII., of France, 382-385 

Charles Martel, 249, 283 

Charles of Anjou, 336, 395 

Charles of Durazzo, 396 

Charles of Orleans, 263 

Charles the Simple, 297 

Chartier, Alain, 263 

Chaucer, Geoffrey, with portrait, 261, 262, 379, 418 


Chebar, the river, 106 

Chedorlaomer, 57 

Chemosh, 94 

Cheops, 33; 47 

Cherbourg, 374 

Chi Hwangti, 180, 209 

Childeric, 291 ~ 

Chimneys, invention of, 426 

China: its primitive people a possible offshot from 
the Sumerian, 55; opening of national history, 
62,913; long period of disorder, 121 ; teachings of 
Confucius and Lao-tsze; incursions of the Huns 
—building of the great wall,179-180; the Han dy- 
nasty— introduction of competitive examination 
system, 209; wide empire of the Hans—subse- 
quent division—introduction of Buddhism, 241; 
reign of Taitsong the Great, 287; harassed by 
Manchurian Tatars, 314-315, 364; Mongol con- 
quest, by Genghis Khan and his successors—seat 
of the empire of Kublai Khan, 365-367; expul- 
sion of the Mongols—restoration of native em- 
perors—the Ming dynasty, 405-406 

Chios, 113-129 

Chivalry, 329-330 

Choo Yuen Chang, 406 

Chorasmia, 400 ' 

Chrestien de Troyes, 257 

Christianity —the Christian church: birth, life, 

teaching, and crucifixion of Jesus, 157, 213, 216- 

2173 prepared for by Alexander’s conquests and 

their effect, 177; first meeting of the disciples 

of Jesus—their number, 217-218; early mis- 

sionary labors—spread of the faith, 218-219; 

Nero’s persecution, 157, 220; later persecutions 

in the empire—growth, organization and political 

strength—conversion of Constantine—corruption 

of the church by imperial favor, 160-161, 230-232 ; 

Arian and Athanasian controversy—council of 

Nicza, 232-233; paganism restored by Julian, 

233-2343; abolished by Theodosius, 235; spread 

of monasticism and missionary labors, 248-249 ; 

civilizing work of the glint in the “‘ dark 

ages,’’ 265-266 ; hostility of the church to Arian 

oths, 271; its extinction in Britain, 265, 279; 

conversion of Ireland and England, 248-249, 280- 

281; conversion of the Franks—their orthodoxy 

—their enjoyment of the favor of the church, 

281; acquisition of spiritual and temporal au- 

thority by the bishops of Rome—rise of the 

papacy, 290-291 ; gain of influence to the church 

om the crusades—rise of the mendicant orders, 

256-257, 330-331; communion broken between 

the eastern and western churches, 332-333 ; in- 

dependent thinking of the Albigenses—crusade 

se them, 345-346 ; ‘‘ Babylonish captivity” 

of the popes, 349; Wiclif and the English Lol- 

lards—their persecution, 378, 380-381 ; Huss and 

the Bohemian revolt—the Unitas Fratrum, 390- 

393 3 ‘‘ the great schism ”’—popes and anti-popes 

—debasement of the papacy, 393-394 - 

Chrysostom, 161 

Church. See Christianity 

Cicero, Marcus Tullius: character and portrait, 153 ; 
masterpieces of Latin prose, 155; in the last 
years of the Roman republic, 201 ; murder, 211 

Cid, song of the, 327 

Cilicia, 98, 228 

Cimbri, 196-197 

Cimmerians, 101, 129 

Cimon, 143, 166 

Cincinnatus, 150, 181 

Cinna, Cornelius, 199-200 

Circus Maximus, 139 

Cisalpine Gaul. See Gaul, Cisalpine 

Cities and towns, medieval: early state after the 
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barbarian conquest of the empire, 300, 302; 
escaping from feudal dependence, 303-304, 325 : 
rise of Italian city-republics, 306-307; rise of 
imperial “‘free cities’? in Germany, 338 ; ‘cities 
of Flanders, 350; towns represented in the Eng- 
lish parliament, 357-358; Spanish cities repre- 
sented in the cortes, 362 ; rise of ‘‘ despots’ in 
the Italian city-republics, 397-398 ; town life in 
_,, the r5th century, 427, 428, 433-437 e 

Citizenship, Roman: in the thirty-fife tribes, 192- 
193 ; extended to the Italian “allies,” 197-198 ; 
extended to the whole empire, 226 

City-states, Greek, rog-rrr; Rome, 116-118, 139- 
140; Italian, 307 

Civilis, 222 

Civilization: prehistoric beginnings, 21-25, 44-45 ; 
historic beginnings in Egypt and Babylonia, 43- 
44, 45-58 5 in Canaan and Syria, 59-60, 743; in 
Greek lands, 61, 82-87; in China, 55 ; in Phee- 
nicia, 81-82 ; at Rome, 139-140; oa of the first 
era of civilization, opening of the second, 172, 
175-178 ; the new order organized in the Roman 
empire, 210-211; state of the invading tribes 
from the north—the ‘‘ dark ages”? of Europe— 
civilizing work of the church, 264-266 ; destruc- 
tion of Roman culture in Britain, 265, 278-279 ; 
end of the destructive period—beginnings of 
reconstruction, 292-293 ; effects of the crusades 
in western Europe, 325-331 ; Moorish civilization 
in Spain, 360-361; medieval culture, 255-257, 
262-263, 326-331, 412-442 

Clairvaux, 256 

Classical learning, revival of, 417-418 

Claudius I., 219 

Claudius II., 229 

Clay buildings and books of Babylonia, 52 

Clay tablets in Crete, 85 

Cleisthenes, 41, 136 

Clement V., pope, 349 

Cleomenes, 188 

Cleopatra, 207-208, 212 

Clermont, council of, 319 

Cloaca Maxima, 139 

Clovis, 246, 282 

Cnidus, 113 

Cnut. See Canute 

Coblenz: origin, 213 

Ccelian hill, the, 117, 118 

Coeur, Jacques, 385 

Colline gate, the, 200 

Cologne, 213, 256 

Colonies: Phcenician, 82 ; Greek, 112-114 

Colonna, the, 394 

Color, classification of men by 25, 27-29 

Columba, St., 248 

Comitia tributa, the, 193 

Commerce. See Trade 

Commodus, 226 

Commons—communes—third estate: alliance with 
the crown in feudal France, 303-304; differin 
relations to monarchy and aristocracy in feuda 
England and France, 313-314 ; development of 
representation in the English parliament, 357- 
358; early advantages of the commons in Spain 
—popular institutions and their loss, 361-363 ; 
strengthened in England by the Hundred Years 


War, 377 

Communes. See Commons 

Condottiere, 397 

Confederacies: Greek in ere 109; of Delos, 
163 ; of the Franks and Alemanni, 229. Seealso 
Leagues , 

Confucius, 39, 91, 125, 127-128 

Conon, 167 


Conrad II., the Salic, 308 


Conrad of Franconia, 304 

Conrad and Conradin, of Sicily, 336 

Constance, council of, 391, 394 

Constantine, called ‘‘ the great,’’ 160, 231-233 

Constantine XIII, (Palzologus), 261, 409 

Constantinople: re-naming of Byzantium by Con- 
stantine—made the capital of the empire, 233 ; 
eastern capital of the divided empire, 236; 
capital of the sole emperor, 269-270 ; assailed by 
the Arabs, 285, 289; menaced by Persians and 
Avars, 288, 289; commerce increased by the 
Arab conquests, 322; injured by the crusades— 
crusading conquest, 324, 340-341; attacked by 
the Turks, 407 ; final Turkish siege and capture, 
409 ; consequences, 410 

Constantius, 230 

Constitutions of government: of Lycurgus (Spar- 
tan), 111; of Solon (Athenian), 115-116; ot 
Cleisthenes (Athenian), 136; of the Roman 
republic, 118, 139-140, 180-181, 192-194 ; of Sulla, 
(for Rome), 200-201 ; organization of the Roman 
empire by Augustus, 212; its reorganization by 
Diocletian, 230; English Magna Charta, 254, 
256, 354-355; development of the English par- 
liament 257-258, 357-358 ; aristocratic republic of 
Venice, 342; democratic republic of Florence, 
343-3445 early popular institutions in Spain, 361- 
363; “golden bull” of Charles IV.— constitu- 
tion of the Holy Roman Empire, 389-390 

Copper: primitive use, 24-25; gives Cyprus its 
name, 120 

Corcyra (Corfu), 113 

Cordova, 286, 360 

Corfu. See Corcyra 

Corinth, rro, rrr, 112, 113, 138, 165, 167 

Coriolanus, r50 

Cornelia, 194 

Cortes, the Spanish, 362 

Cos, 113 

Council of Ten, Venetian, 342 

Councils of the church: of Nicza, 232-233; of 
Clermont, 319; of Pisa, 393-394; of Constance, 
391, 394; of Basel, 392, 3943 of Florence, 409 

Courtray, battle of, 351 

Courts of law, royal: strengthened in France, 348; 
in England, 353 

Cranial theories of race-classification, 27-30 

Crassus, 153, 154, 200, 201, 204, 206 

Crécy, battle of, 371 

Crete: recent archzological discoveries, 84-86; 
Greek colonies, 113 ; purchased by Venice, 341 

Crimea. See Bosporus, kingdom of 

Croatia, 299-402 

Croesus, 129 

Cromlechs, 24 

Crucifixion of Jesus, 217 = 

Crusades: leaders and chief characters, 252-254; 
causes — successive movements —effects, 317- 
331; treacherous conquest of Constantinople, 
340-341; crusade against the Albigenses, 345- 
346; crusades of Louis IX., 348; crusade of 
Edward I., 357; Spanish crusade against the 
Moors, 361; crusade against the Hussites, 392 

Cunaxa, 166 

Cunctator, the, 150 

Cuneiform writing deciphered, 52-53 

Curfew, 430 

Curzola, battle of, 342 

Cuthbert, St., 249 

Cyaxares, 105 _ 

Cyme, 113 

Cynoscephale, battle of, 188 

Cyprus, 81, 113, 120, 224 

Cyrene, Cyrenaica, 113, 170, 174, 224 

Cyrus the Great, character, 38; was he a Persian? 
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123; his conquests and empire, 128-129, 131-132 5 
restoration of the Jews, 12y-131 
Cyrus the younger, 166 


Dacia —Dacians: Roman conquest, 223; surren- 
dered to the Goths, 229 

Damascus: founded, 72; subjugated by David, 79; 
independence recovered, 93; wars with Israel, 
94-95; conquest by Assyria, 96; Mohammedan 
conquest, 285; capital of the Omeyyad caliphs, 
286; captured by Timour, gos 

Dan, tribe of, 76, 77 

Danelaw, the, 296 

Danes. See Northmen i 

Danish conquest of England, 297, 311 

Dante, with portrait, 262, 418; exile from Florence, 


343 " 

Danube, the: bridged by Darius, 134-135 

Darius Codomannus, 169-171 

Darius the Great, 132-135 

Darius Nothus, 166 

Dark ages of Europe, 264-265 

David : character, 36, 80; head, from statue, 37; his 
rise to the throne and his reign, 78-81 

Davids, J. Rhys: on Buddhism, 125-126 

Deborah, the prophetess, 77 

Decius, 229, 230 

Della Scala family, 398 

Delhi, 318, 405 

Delian league, 163 

Delos, 113, 163 

Deluge, Babylonian legend of, 57-58 

Demagogues, Greek, 164, 165 

Democracy: First evolution in Greece, 110; de- 
velopment in Athens, 115-116, 136; evolution at 
Rome, 139-140, 180-181 ; degeneration at Athens, 
163-164; degeneration at Rome, 192-194, 197; 
early political influence of the English com- 
mons, 313-314; radical democracy of Florence, 
343-344; development of popular representation 
in the English parliament, 357-358 ; democratic 
doctrines of Wiclif’s time in England, 378 ; doc- 
trines of the Hussites in Bohemia, 392 ; loss of 
popular freedom in Italian republics—rise of 
*“despots’’ and oligarchies, 397-399; monas- 
teries as democratic institutions, 441 

Demosthenes (with portrait), 149, 168, 175 

Denmark. See Scandinavian countries 

Despots. See Tyrants 

Diadochi, the, 173 

Dialectics of the schoolmen, 326, 413-417 

Diaspora, the Jewish, 177, 224 

Didius Julianus, 226 

Dietrich von Berne, 246 

Diocletian, 160, 230-231 

Doge of Venice, 342 

Dalichocephalic heads, 27 

Déllinger, Dr.: on the ‘‘ golden bull’ of Charles 

V., 389 

Dolmens, 24 

Dominic, St.—Dominicans, 256, 330-331 

Domitian, 158, 222-223 

Domrémy, 383 

Dorians: The Dorian migration, 87-88; Dorian 
states, 110-111 ; Dorian qualities, 112 ; colonies, 


113 
Doryleum, battle of, 320 
Draconian code, 115 
Drama: Greek, 147, 164; medieval, 263 
Drangiana, 171 
Draper, Dr. John W.: on the Moorish civilization, 
361 
Drusus, 212-213 
Du Guesclin, Bertrand, 373 
Dwellings, medizval, 426-431, 433-434 


East Anglia, 278, 279, 296 
Eastern Empire: See Empire, Eastern Roman 
Ebbsfleet, 277 


> Ebroin, 283 


Ecbatana, 105, 170 

Eddas, the, 245, 328 

Edomites, 73-74, 79, 93, 107, 203 ; ’ 

Education: ancient Persian, 123-124; philosophical 
schools and teachers at Athens, 145-147; the 
Alexandrian university, 176; schools of Charle- 

€, 249-250; rise of medizval universities 

and schools, 256-257; educational work of the 
church in the ‘‘ dark ages’’ of Europe, 265, 280; 
early Irish schools, 280-281 ; rise of medizval 
universities and city schools, 256-257, 326-327; 
the scholastic education and its fruits, 415-419 ; 
common schools at the end of the Middle Ages, 


419-422 

Edward I., of England: character, with portrait, 
257, 357-359; 370 

Edward II., of England, 370 

Edward III., of England, 370-377 

Edward IV., of England, 387 

Edward the Confessor, 311 

Edward, the Elder, 297 

Egbert, 279 

Egospotami, battle of, 165 

Egypt, ancient: beginning of historic records, 20; 
early chief characters, 33-36; antiquity of habi- 
tation, 44; prehistoric remains, 44; decipher- 
ment of hieroglyphs. 46; early history, 47-51; 
religion and morals, 49°59} conquest by the 
Hyksos, 50-51 ; period of Hyksos domination, 
63-64; the Eighteenth Dynasty—conquests of 
Thothmes I. and III.—reign of Amenhotep III., 
64-66 ; the Nineteenth Dynasty—Ramses I1., the 
pharaoh of the oppression of Israel—the exodus 
of Israel, 67, 72 ; the Twentieth Dynasty—decay 
of the nation, 67-68; wars of Shishak, 94; war 
with Assyria, 99-100 ; conquest by the Assyrians, 
ror; preceding events, 101-102 ; recovery of in- 
dependence, 102; relations with the Greeks, 
102, 113 3; campaigns of Necho II. in Asia, 105- 
106; war with Nebuchadnezzar, 107 ; conquest 
by Cambyses—subjection to Persia, 132 ; half a 
century of independence, 166; submission to 
Alexander, 170; the kingdom of the Ptolemies 
founded, 173-176; its decline and decay, 188- 
189, 203-204; Czsar and Cleopatra, 207-208; 
Mark Antony and Cleopatra—Egypt becomes a 
Roman province, 212 ; Jewish revolt, 224 ; over- 
run by Persians, 288 ; Mohammedan conquest, 
285 ; conquest by Saladin, 321 

Eidgenossen, 400 

Eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, 64-66 

Elam—Elamites, 56, 57, 58, 68, 99 

Eleanor of Aquitaine, 344-345, 353-354 

Electors, Germanic, 339, 389-390 

Elephantine, temples at, 65 

Elijah, 95 = 

Elisha, 95 

Emperor, origin of the title, 208 

Empire, Eastern Roman, or Greek, or Byzantine 
(for prior history see Rome): reign of Leo the 
Isaurian—breaking of relations between Rome 
and Constantinople, 289, 293-294 ; corruption of 
the court—struggle with Seldjuk Turks—rei, 
of Alexius Comnenus—gains from the early 
crusades—loss of commerce, 322-324; crusading 
conquest of Constantinople—Greek emperors 
supplanted—the Latin empire and its fall, 324, 
340-341; struggles with the Ottoman Turks— 
fall of Constantinople and the empire, 400-404, 
407-410 . 

Empire, Germanic-Roman, or Holy Roman: named 
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“Holy Roman ”’ by Frederick Barbarossa, 258 ; 
founded by Charlemagne, 293-295 ; its dissolu- 
tion, 302-303; revived by Otho the Great, 304- 
308; the Franconian emperors—the war of in- 
vestitures—Henry IV. and Gregory VII., 308- 
311, 333 ; the Hohenstaufens—Frederick Barba- 
rossa—Frederick II.—conflicts in Italy and with 
the popes, 333-336 ; the empire become a fiction 
and a name, 336-337 ; the college of “electors” 
—the “ great interregnum,”’ 339 

Empire, Latin, 324, 341 

Empire, Roman. See Rome 

England (for early history see Britain): conquest 
by German tribes, 277-278 ; destruction of Ro- 
man civilization—extinction of Christianity, 265, 
278-279; West Saxon supremacy, 279 ; conquests 
and settlements of the Danes—King Alfred’s 
struggle with them—their subjugation—later 
Danish conquest of the kingdom—Canute, 296- 
297; Norman conquest, 311-314; loss of Nor- 
mandy by King John, 345; under the Norman 
kings, 351-352; under the Angevin or early 
Plantagenet kings—Henry II. and the upbuild- 
ing of English law—John, and Magna Charta— 
Henry III., Edward I., and the development of 
parliament, 352-359; the Hundred Years War 
with France in its first stage, 369, 370-375 ; the 
Black Death and its social effects, 376-377; the 
Wat Tyler rebellion—Democratic doctrines— 
Wiclif and the Lollards—Richard II.—his dep- 
osition—Chaucer and the beginning of a great 
literature—Henry IV., 377-381; the Hundred 
Years War in its second stage—conquests of 
Henry V. and their loss, 381-385; the rival 
houses of Lancaster and York—Wars of the 
Roses, 385-388 ; schools in the Middle Ages, 421 

Engles: their conquests in Britain—their barbarity, 
277-279 ; their conversion to Christianity—their 
quick reception of culture—their early literature, 
248-249, 280-281 

English literature. See Literature 

En-shag-kush-ana, 33, 54, 56 

Epaminondas, 143, 144, 167 

Ephesus, 113 

Ephors, Spartan, 111 

Ephraim, tribe of, 76, 77 

Epictetus, 158 

Epicurus—Epicurean philosophy, 146-147, 216 

Epirus, 175, 207 

Equestrian order, Roman, 195 

Eretria, 113, 137 

Esar-haddon, tor 

Esquiline, the, 117 

Essex, 277 

Estes, the, 398 

Ethnarch, 215 

Ethnological theories, 25-30 

Etruscans, 30, 116, 138-139, 181, 182, 183 

Etzel, 245 

Eugenius IV., pope, 394 

Eurafricans, 30 

Euripides, 147, 164 ; / é ay 

Europe: historic and prehistoric periods, 20; primi- 
tive race theories, 28-30; earliest known peoples, 
82-89; first historic invasion from Asia, 133-135 ; 
ascendancy of European over Asiatic races 
established, 162; first entrance of the Turks, 
402; at the end of the Middle Ages, 411-442 

Eusebius, 160 : 

Evans, Arthur J., Cretan explorations of, 85 

Evil-merodach, 108 

Exarchs—exarchate of Ravenna, 275, 290, 291 

Exile and return of the Jews, 106-107, 129-131 

Exodus of Israel, 67, 72 

Ezra, 131 


Pana, “the cunctator,”? 150 | 

Fathers of the early Christian Church, 161 

Fatima, 286 

Fatimites, 321 

Federation. See Confederacies 

Ferrara, 398 

Feudalism: ancient Egyptian, 48; in western Europe 
—as a land system and as a political system— 
disintegrating effects, 300-302; modified in Eng- 
land, 313 ; weakened by the crusades, 325 ; break- 
ing in France, 344, 345, 346, 348, 3493 feudal 
anarchy in England and its check, 352-353; the 
destruction of feudalism, 441-442 

Feudatories, 30r 

Fiefs, 301 

Fiesole (Florence), 238 

Fifteenth century, the, 411-442 

Filioque, 332 

Flamininus, 151, 188 

Flaminius, 1g0 

Flanders; a fief of the French crown, 344; wealth 
and independence, 350-351; revolt of the Van 
Artevelds—alliance with England against France, 
371, 374-375; acquisition. by the duke of Bur- 
gundy, 375 

Flemings. See Flanders 

Flint-working, 21-23 

Florence (Roman Fiesole): rise of the city-repub- 
lic, 307, 342; Guelf and Ghibelline factions— 
exile of Dante—evolution of a radical democracy, 
343-344 ; “‘ tumult of the ciompi’’—loss of popu- 
lar independence—tise of the Medici, 398-399; 
Florentine life in the later Middle Ages, 434-435 

Feederati, 235 

Folk-moots, 314 

Food in the later Middle Ages, 430-431 

Forest Cantons, the, 399 

Fourteenth century; its calamities and afflictions, 
369-370 

Fowler, W. W.: on the constitution of Solon, 116 

France (for early history see Gaul, and Franks); be- 
ginning of the evolution of the modern nation, 
251, 302-304; relations of the communes to the 
crown and the feudal aristocracy, 303-304, 313- 
314, 344; smallness of early kingdom—gradual 
extension—recovery of Normandy and Anjou— 
Philip Augustus—Louis IX.—Philip IV., 344- 
351; the Hundred Years War with England in 
its first stage, 369, 370-375; the war in its second 
stage—Armagnacs and Burgundians—conquests 
of Henry V.—Jeanne d’Arc—expulsion of the 
English, 381-385 

Francis of Assisi, St.—with portrait, Franciscans, 
256-257, 330-331 

Franconia—Franconian house, 304, 308, 333 

Franks : the confederation, 229; settlement in Gaul 
—first resist, then join in the conquest of Gaul, 
240; kingdom founded by Clovis, 246; pre- 
servers, to some extent, of Roman civilization, 
265; alliance with Romans against Huns, 267 ; 
ravages in Italy, 273 ; conquests and kingdom of 
Clovis—conversion to Christianity—disruptions 
and reunions of the kingdom, 281-283 ; transfer 
of the crown to the Carole jans, 283, 291; 
alliance with the papacy—humbling of the Lom- 
bards in Italy—Pepin’s donation to the popes, 
291; conquests and empire of Charlemagne, 293- 
295; genesis of the feudal system, 300-302; dis- 
solution of the Carolingian empire—the kingdom 
of the West Franks becoming France, that of the 
East Franks becoming Germany, 302-304 

Frederick II., emperor, ata with portrait, 258- 
259; reign, 335-336, 347 

Frederick Barbarossa, 253-254, 321, 334-335 

Frederick the Fair, of Austria, 388 
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Free cities. See Cities, medieval 

Free companies, 396 : 

Freeman, E. A.: on Greek democracies, 110; on the 
founding of Rome, 117; on Czsar’s conquest of 
Gaul, 206; on Alfred the Great, 250; on the 
emperor Frederick II., 259; on the ending of the 
western Roman emperors, 269-270; on the Janis- 
saries, 401-402 

French, duke and king of the, 303 

Friars, the orders of, 256, 330-331 

Froissart, Sir John, 263, 371 

Fujiwara, the, 315, 367 

Fulda, the abbey of, 440 

Furniture, medizval, 429 


Gaa, tribe of, 75 
Gael, 275 
Galatia, 182 _ 
Galba, 221 
Galerius, 230 
Galicia, 285 
Gallienus, 228 
Gascony, 354 
Gangenets (Arbela), battle of, 170-171 
Gaul: early trade routes through, 119; movement of 
Gauls into Italy and Greece, 181-182; invasion 
by Teutones and Cimbri, 196-197; conquest by 
Cesar, 204-206; defense by Julian, 234; by 
Stilicho, 237; invasion by Sueves, Vandals, Bur- 
goodies, Alans and Goths—the Visigothic king- 
om of Gothia or Septimania—action of the 
Franks, 239-241; least destruction of Roman 
civilization, 265; feudal organization of society, 
300-302; in the kingdom of the Franks, 281-283 ; 
becomes the kingdom of the West Franks, called 
Neustria, 283 ; absorbed in the Carolingian em- 
ire, 283 
Gaul, Cisalpine, 182, 183 
Gauls: Invasion of Italy and Greece—capture of 
Rome—entrance into history, 181-182; Roman 
conquest of Cisalpine Gaul, 183 
Gaumata, 132 
Gaza: captured by Assyrians, 99; captured by Alex- 
ander, 170 
Genghis Khan, 254, 365, 366 
Genoa: destroyed by the Franks, 273; rise to inde- 
pendence, 307, trade, 322, 324; favor of the 
eastern empire—wars with Venice and Pisa, 340- 
3423 intermittent subjection to Milan and France, 
398 
Genseric, 268 
Geoffrey, of Anjou, 352 
Geoffrey, of Monmouth, 257, 328 
Germanic race. See Teutonic 
Germanic-Roman Empire. See Holy Roman Em- 
pire 
Germanicus, 219 
Germany : Roman expeditions beyond the Rhine— 
destruction of the legions of Varus—origin of 
cities on the Roman frontier, 212-213 ; campaigns 
of Germanicus, 219; outpouring of tribes into the 
Roman empire, 228-230, 234-235, 239-241; early 
Christian missionary labors, 248; embraced in 
the kingdom of the Franks—becomes the king- 
dom of the East Franks, called Austrasia—is ab- 
sorbed in the Carolingian empire, 281-283; dis- 
solution of the empire—formation of a separate 
kingdom, 302; elective kingship—feudal disin- 
tegration, 304; recovery of the imperial title by 
Otho I.—the Germanic-Roman empire, 304-305 ; 
ill consequences to Germany, 305; empire and 
papacy in conflict—Henry IV. and Pope Gregory 
II., 308-310, 311; rival houses of Saxony and 
the Hohenstaufens—Welf and Waiblingen fac- 
tions—Frederick Barbarossa—Frederick IT., 334- 


336; the ‘‘empire’’ becomes a fiction—weaken- 
ing of German kingship—multiplication of petty 
rincipalities—rise of free cities—the Hanseatic 
eague—institution of ‘‘electors’’—the “‘ great 
interregnum ’’—rise of the Hapsburgs, 336-340; 
Frederick and Ludwig, the generous rivals—the 
“golden bull” of Charles LV., 388-390; ravages 
~ of the Bohemian Hussites, 392 ; common schools 
in the Middle Ages—extent of reading—trade in 
manuscripts, 421-423 
Gerousia, the, 111 
Ghaznevide empire, 318-319 
Ghent, 350, 351, 371, 374-375 
Ghibellines, 334, 337 
Gibbon, Edward: on Augustus, 154; on Tacitus, 156 
Gideon, 77 ; 
Gilds, 304, 343, 350, 437-439 
Gilead, 74 
Gilgamish, 57-58 
Giotto, 263 
Giovanna. See Joanna 
Glacial and interglacial periods, 22 
Glass-making, 120 
Glass windows, 426, 429, 434 
Glendower, Owen, 380 
Gloucester, Humphrey, duke of, 386 
Godfrey of Bouillon, 252, 320 
Godwine, Earl, 311-312 
Golden bull of Charles IV., 389-390 
Golden Horde, 366, 404 
Gonzagas, the, 398 
Goshen, Land of, 64, 67 
Gotama, the Buddha: portrait from statue, 38; ac- 
count of, 39, 125-127 
Gothia, 241 
Gothic architecture, 424 
Goths : in the Ukraine—first invasions of the Roman 
empire—Dacia surrendered to them, 229-230; 
Christian mission of Ulfilas, 161; overwhelmed 
by the Huns—admission of Visigoths to the em- 
pire—their ravages—alliance with them, 234-235 ; 
invasion of Italy by Alaric—capture of Rome— 
Visigothic kingdom in Gaul, 237-241, 270-2713 
Gothic masters of puppet emperors at Rome, 
268-269; Ostrogothic kingdom in Italy, 246, 270- 
271, 273-274; hostility of the church to the Arian 
Goths, 271, 281 
Gower, John, 262, 380 
Gozan, the river of, 99 
Gracchi, the, 152, 194-195 
Grandi of Florence, 343 
Granicus, battle of the, 169 
Gratian, 235 
Great companies, the, 373 
Great interregnum, the, 339 
Greece. See Greeks 
Greek art and literature. See Art and Literature 
Greek church, 332-333 7 
Greek Empire. See Empire, Eastern Roman 
Greeks—Greek lands: Chief characters, 40-42 ; intel- 
lectual and moral culture, 42; early civilization, 
61, 82-86; recent views of Pheenician influ- 
ence, 82; the Hellenic tribes and their move- 
ments, 86-88; relations with Egypt in 12th cen- 
tury, B. C., 102; entrance into recorded history 
and leadership of European civilization, 108-109; 
physical features of Greece, 109; political evolu- 
tion of the first democracies in the world, 109- 
111; trade and colonization, 112-114; repulse of 
the Persian invasions, 135, 136-138; chief char- 
acters, 143-149; age of Pericles at Athens— 
Peloponnesian war—fall of Athens, 165; sub- 
jection to Macedonia, 168; under the successors 
of Alexander—the Antigonid kings, 175; end of 
Greek greatness in Creanéfleliente genius 
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radiant in Asia and Egypt, 175-178; Greeks and 
Carthaginians in Sicily, 184-185; Roman con- 
oo of Greece, 187-188, 191; revolt crushed by 
ulla, 199-200; in the Eastern or Greek Empire 

(see Empire, Eastern); conquest by the Turks, 
409-410 

Green, Mrs. J. R.: on town life in the 15th century, 
434-4353; on medizval gilds, 437-439 . 

Greenland, Norse discovery of, 298 4 

Gregory I. (the Great), portrait, 248, 280 

Gregory VII., pope (Hildebrand), 255, 308-310, 311 

Gudea, 73 

Guelfs, 334,337, | 

Guienne. See Aquitaine 

Guilds. See Gilds 

Guiscards, the, 252, 310-311 

Gunpowder, effects of the introduction, 427, 442 

Gutenberg, John, 410 

Gyges, 128-129 


Hator, 99 


Hadrian, emperor, 159, 224 

Halah, 99 

Halicarnassus, 113, 1 

Hallam, Henry: on medizval scholasticism, 414; 
on the revival of learning in Italy, 418 

Hamath, 06 

Hamilcar Barca, 185 

Hamitic languages and peoples, 26, 92, 108 

Hammurabi, 34) 87-58 

Han dynasty in China, 209 

Hannibal ; character and portrait, 151 ; in the second 
Punic war, 185-186; alliance with Macedonia, 
188 ; at the Syrian court, 189 

Hanseatic League, 338-339 

Hapsburg family: founded by Rodolph, 259, 339- 
340; relations with the Swiss Forest Cantons, 


399-400 
Teweld, 251, 312 


Harry Hotspur, 380 

Hasdrubal, 186 

Hasmoneans—Hasmonean monarchy, 191, 202-203 

Hastings, battle of, 312 

Head-forms, human, 27-29 

Hebrew kingdoms: founding of the monarchy, 77 ; 
David, king of Judah, and then of all Israel, 78; 
the reign of David, 78-81 ; of Solomon, 92-93; 
separation of kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
93 3 subsequent history till the captivity, 94-95, 


96-99, 106-107. See Jews 
Hebrew literature. See Literature 
Hebrides 


» 298 
Hejira of ae chasnmed, 284 
Hellas—Hellenes. See Greeks 
Hellenizing of western Asia and Egypt, 175-178 
Helvetii, 205 
Hengest and Horsa, 277 
Henry II., emperor, 307, 308 
Henry III., emperor, 308 
Henry IV., emperor, 255, 308-310, 311, 333 
Henry V., emperor, 333 
Henry VII., emperor, 340, 388 
Henry I., of England (Beauclerc), 351-352 
Henry II., of England (with portrait), 253, 344-345, 


352-354 
Henry III., of England, 355-357 
Henry IV., of England, 379, 380-381 
Henry V., of England: portrait, 260, 381-382 
Henry VI., of England, 382, 385-388 
Henry the Fowler, 304 
Heracleide of Lydia, 128 
Heraclius, 247, 288, 28 
Herculaneum, destruction of, 157, 222 
Hermann, 213 


\ Herod, 213-215 


Herod Agrippa I., 221 

Herod Antipas, 217 

Herodotus, 148, 164 

Hesiod, 40 

Hezekiah, too 

Hiero of Syracuse, 185 

eee: Egyptian, 46-47; Cretan, 85 

Hildebrand. See Gregory VII., pope 

Hilprecht, H. V., archzological explorations, 53 

Hindu race: its Aryan speech, 61-90; primitive re- 
ligion and literature, 90-91 

Hinduism, 179 

Hindustan. See India 

Hiongnou, the, 180 

Hipparchus, 136 

Hippias, 136 

Hippo, 82 

History: defined, 19; Greek historians, 148-149, 
164; Roman, 156 

Hittites, 60, 67, 69-70, 72, 75, 89 

Hohenstaufens, the, 333-336 

= regency,.368 

Holy Land. See Palestine 

Holy Roman Empire: named by Frederick Barba- 
rossa, 258, 335. See Empire, Germanic-Roman 

Home life, medieval development, 426-431 

Homer: father of poets, 40; the Homeric poems, 
83, 114 

Hongwou, 406 

Honorius, 236-241, 266 

Hophra, 107, 132 

Horace, 155-156 

Horsa, 277 

Hortensia, Lex, 181 

Hosea, king of Israel, 98 

Hospitallers of St. John, Knights, 321, 331, 357 

Houlagou, 367 

Houses. See Dwellings 

Hugh Capet, 251, 303 

Hugh de Payens, 331 

Human race, divisions of the, 25-30 

Hundred Years War, 369, 370-375, 381-385 

Hungary: in the possession of the Huns—kingdom 
of Attila, 266-268; seized by the Avars—subju- 
Ha by Charlemagne, 294; entrance of the 

ungarians—origin of the name—conversion to 

Christianity—creation of kingdom, 299; dev- 
astated by the Mongols, 365; Sigismund, king 
and emperor, 390; Angevin kings—connection 
of the crown with the Neapolitan, 396-397; long 
resistance to the Turks, 403-404, 407-410 

Huniades, John, 261, 408 

Huns: troublesome to the Chinese, 180; appear- 
ance in Europe, 234; driven from eastern Asia, 
241; the career of Attila, 266-268 

Hunyady. See Huniades 

Huss and the Hussite revolt, 261, 262, 390-393 

Huxley, Thomas H.: on paleolithic and neolithic 
periods, 23; theory of primitive Europeans, 28 

Hyksos, conquest of Egypt by the, 50-51; their 
domination and their expulsion, 63-64 

Hyrcania, 171 

Hyrcanus, 203, 214 


A berians, 29 

Iceland, the Norse republic in, 298 
Icelandic literature, 328-329 
Iconium, 401 

Ictinus, 149 

Iliad, The, 40, 83-84, 114 

Ilkhans, 367, 404 

Image-worship, 293, 333 

Imitation of Christ, The, 263 
Imperator, 208 

India: its name—early peoples of Aryan speech, 
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61, 90; their religion and literature, 90-91, 120; 
origin of caste system, 121; invasion by Alex- 
aie 171-172; founding of the kingdom of 
Magadha by Chandra Gupta—reign of Asoka— 
establishment of Buddhism—evolution of Hin- 
duism, 178-179; Scythian conquests, 179; con- 
quests of the Ghaznevides—introduction of Mo- 
hammedanism, 318-319; invasion by Timour, 405 

Indo-European family, 26 

Indulgences, papal, 391 

Ingelheim,-250 

Innocent IIl., pope, 255, 335-336, 346, 354 

Invention: primitive, 21-25 

Investitures, the war of, 309-310, 311, 333 

Iona, 248 

Ionian cities of Asia Minor: subjugation by Cyrus, 
129; revolt encouraged by Athens, 137; in the 
confederacy of Delos, 163; resubjection to Per- 
sia, 166; Spartan attempt to liberate, 167; in 
the empire of Alexander and his successors, 169, 
173-174; subjection to Rome, 189, 191, 202 

Jonians, 87-88; their seat in Attica, 111-112; intel- 
lectual superiority, 112; settlements in Asia 
Minor and the A.gean islands, 113 

Iran, Table-land of, 61, 90 

Ireland: the native race, 275-276; Christianized by 
St. Patrick—early Irish monasteries, mission- 
aries, and schools, 248, 280-281 ; settlements of 
the Danes, 296; English conquest begun by 
Henry IT., 354 

Iron, in prehistoric times, 25 

Isabella, queen of England, 370 

Isabella, queen of France, 382 

Iszus, 149 

Isaiah, character and figure, 37; warnings to Heze- 
kiah, 100 

Ishbosheth, 78 

Islam. See Mohammedanism 

Tsocrates, 149 

Israel, Children of. See Jews 

Israel, the kingdom of. See Hebrew Kingdoms 

Israel, the lost ten tribes of (so-called), 93-99 

Issachar, tribe of, 76 

Issus, battle of, 169 

Italy: early Ligurians, Etruscans, and Pelasgians, 
29-30, 88; early Greek settlements (Magna 
Grecia), 113; rise of Rome, 116-118; subjuga- 
tion by Rome, 182-184; invasion by Alaric the 
Visigoth, 237-239; Ostrogothic kingdom of The- 
odoric, 246, 270-271, 273-274; sovereignty of the 
eastern Roman. emperor (Justinian) restored— 
the exarchate of Ravenna, 274-275; Lombard 
conquests and kingdom—domination of the 
Franks—embraced in the empire of Charle- 
magne—trise of the papacy—origin of the States 
of the Church, 290-291, 293-295; the separate 
Frank kingdom, 303; revival of the Germanic- 
Roman empire by Otho I.—the crown of Italy 
worn by German kings—empire and papacy in 
opposition, 305-306, 308-309; rise of Italian 
city-republics, 306-307; Norman conquests in 
southern Italy, 310-311 ; invasions of Frederick 
Barbarossa— popes against Hohenstaufens — 
Guelf and Ghibelline factions—League of Lom- 
bardy—the emperor Frederick II., 334-336; 
sovereignty of the emperors become a fiction, 
336-337 ; revival of learning, 417-418 

Izdubar, the epic of, 57-58 


i) acquerie, insurrection of the, 372 

James I., of Scotland, 380 

Janissaries, 401-402 

Japan: early conflict with Chinese—relations with 
Korea—obscure early history, 287, 288; ascend- 
ancy of the Fujiwaras, 315; failure of Kublai 


Khan to subjugate, 366; rise of the shogunate 
—regency of the Hojos, 367-368, 406; a divided 
empire—the Ashikagas—decline of the sho- 
gunate, 406-407 

Jeanne d’ Arc, with portrait, 260, 383-384 

Jebusites, 78-79 

Jeconiah, or Jehoiakim, 106 

Jehoiakim, 106 

Jehovah. See Yahveh 

Jehu, 95 

Jephthah, 77 

Jeremiah, 106, 107 

Jeroboam I., 93 

Jeroboam I1., 96 

Jerome, St., 161 

Jerome of Prague, 262, 391 

Jersey islands, 354 

Jerusalem: captured by David and made his cap- 
ital, 79; capital of Judah, 93; capture by 
Shishak, 94; siege by Sennacherib, too; de- 
struction by Nebuchadnezzar, 106-107 ; restora- 
tion by Cyrus, 129-131; submission to Alexan- 
der, 170; under the Ptolemies of Egypt, 174; 
under the Seleucid monarchy, 189-191 ; sacked 
by Antiochus IV., 190; entered by Pompey— 
subdued by Roman legions, 203 ; capture by the 
Parthians—siege and reduction by Herod— 
splendor as Herod’s capital, 214; trial and cru- 
cifixion of Jesus, 217; the great revolt—siege 
and destruction of the city by Titus, 221-222; 
the new Roman city named A@lia Capitolina, 
224; Mohammedan conquest, 285; Seldjuk 
Turkish conquest—captured by the crusaders— 
the kingdom of Jerusalem and its fall—Saladin 
in possession, 319-321 

Jesus, the Christ, 157, 213, 215-218 

Jews: the Children of Israel in Egypt, 51, 64, 67; 
descendants of Abraham, 59-60; exodus from 
Egypt, 67, 72; repulse from Canaan, 72; con- 
quest of Canaan, 75-79; under the judges, 76- 
77; founding of the Hebrew monarchy, 77-78 ; the 
kingdom of David and Solomon, 78-81, 92-93 5 
separation of the kingdoms of Judah and Israel, 
93 ; subsequent history till the captivity, 94-95, 
96-99, 106-107; restoration to Jerusalem by 
Cyrus, 129-131; submission to Alexander, 170; 
under the Ptolemies of Egypt, 174; dispersion 
and activity in Mediterranean regions—com- 
bined Hebraic and Greek influences, 176-178; 
subjection to the Seleucid monarchy—revolt of 
the Maccabees, 189-191 5 under the Hasmo- 
nean monarchy—subjection to Rome, ror, 
202-203; under Herod—the kingdom of Judea, 
213-215; under Roman governors—the period of 
Jesus—his crucifixion—his following—the rise 
of Christianity, 215-218 ; the great revolt—siege 
and destruction of Jerusalem by Titus—massa- 
cres in Syria, 221-222; revolts of the Dias 
and of Barcochebas— Jerusalem rebuilt and re- 
named by Hadrian—Judea renamed Syria Pakes- 
tina, 224 

Jezebel, 94-95 

Jingis Khan. See Genghis Khan 

Joab, 79, 80-81 

te a aes se ; 

oanna (Giovanna) I. an ., of Naples, 396-3 

John XII., pope, 306 of 397 

John of Bohemia, 389 

John, of England, 254, 345, 346-347, 354-355 

John, of France, 372, 373 

John of Gaunt, 377, 378, 379 

John of Salisbury, 414-415 

Jonathan, son of Saul, 78 

Jongleurs, 327 

Joseph in Egypt, the story of, 51, 64 
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Josephus: account of the expulsion of the Hyksos, 


4 

Joshua, 74-76 

Jovian, 234 : 

Judah, tribe of: its portion of Canaan, 76; David 
made king, 78; separation from the kingdom of 
Israel, 93 ; subsequent history, till the captivity, 
93-95, 96-97 § 

Judas Maccabzus, 150, 190 

Judea. See Jews 

Judges of Israel, 76-77 


i 


Jugurtha, 196 
Julian, called ‘‘ the apostate,” 160-161, 233-234 
Jupiter Ammon, oracle of, 170 


Justin I., 272 

Justinian; character, 247; reign, 272-275, 288 

Jutes: their conquests in Britain—their barbarity, 
277-279; their conversion, 280 


adesh-barnea, 72 

Kaldi (Chaldeans), the, 98, 99, 100, 103-104, 105-108 
Kapila-vastu, 125 
Kasdim, The, 98 
Kashgaria, 287 
Kassites, 68-69, 71 
Kengi, the lord of, 33, 54 
Kent, 277, 279, 280, 2 
Khalif. See Caliph 
Kheta, The, 69 
Khitans, 315, 364 
Khiva, 400 
Khuarezm—Khuaresmians, 400 
Khufu, 33, 47 
Khulagu, 367 
Kief, 298 
King of the Romans, 335 
King-maker, Warwick the, 260, 387 
Kingship. See Monarchy 
Kingsley, Charles: on the early monasteries and 

_ monks, 439-441 
Kins, 315, 364, 365 
Kiptchak Khanate, 404, 405 
Knighthood, 329-330 
Knights Templars—Hospitallers—Teutonic, 331 
Knossos, discoveries at, 84 
Koran, 284 
Korasmian, 400 
Korea, 241, 287, 288, 366 
Kossova, battle of, 403-404 
Kshattryas, 121 
Kublai Khan, 254-255, 366-367, 405 
Kudur Laghghamer, 57 
Kurds, 96, 320 
Kylon, 115 


La inth of Minos, 84 

Lacedemon. See Sparta 

Ladislaus, of Bohemia, 393 

Ladislaus, of Naples, 39 

Ladislaw III., of Hungary and Poland, 408 

Lahore, 318 

Lake dwellings, 24 

Lancaster, the house of: John of Gaunt, 377-378, 
379; Henry of Raley ere (King Henry IV.), 
379, 380-381; Henry V., 381-382; Henry VI.— 
the Wars of the Roses, 382, 385-388 

Land tenure, feudal, 300-301 

Lanfranc, 256 

Langland, William, 262, 380 

Langton, Stephen, 256, 354 

Language, classification of men by, 25-26 

Langue d’oc, 327 

Languedoc, 345, 346, 372 

Laon, 303 

Lao-tsze, 39, 125, 127 





Larissa, 113 

Latin empire, 324 

Latin literature. See Literature, Roman 

Latins, 116, 182-183 

Law, Roman: the twelve tables—Licinian laws— 
Lex Hortensia, 181; pandects and code of Jus- 
tinian, 272; study at Bologna, 326; study en- 
couraged by Louis IX., and Philip IV., 348, 349 

Law, the Salic, 371 

Laws, of Hammurabi, 58 

Layamon, 328 

Layard, Sir A. H., archeological explorations, 53 

Leagues: of Lombardy, 335; Hanseatic, Rhenish 
and Swabian, 338-339, 390; of the Swiss Cantons, 
399-400. See also Confederacies 

Learning. See Education 

Learning, the revival of classical, 417-418 

Legnano, battle of, 335 

Leicester, earldom of, 356 

Leo I., emperor, 271 

Leo III., the Isaurian, 289 

Leo I., pope (the Great), 245, 267, 268, 291 

Leo VIII., pope, 306 

Leo IX., pope, 310, 332 

Leon, 359 

Leonidas, 41, 138 

Lepidus, 211-212 

Leprosy, 430 

Lesbos, 113, 129 

Levites, the, 76 

Leyden ;: origin, 213 

Libraries: of Babylonia and Assyria, 52, 103; of 
Alexandria, 176 

Libyans, 29, ror 

Licinian laws, 181 

Licinius, 231 

Ligurians, 29 

Limoges, 373 

Lipan, battle of, 393 

Literature: Hebrew, 37, 78, 114, 177; Greek, 40, 
114, 145-149, 164; Sumerian and Babylonian, 52, 

7; 59, 68, 103; Egyptian, 33-34, 65; ancient 
yanian and Hindu, go-g1, 124; Roman, 135° 

158; Chinese—attempted destruction by Chi 
Hwangti, 180; early English, 248-249; mediz- 
val European, 257, 261-263, 317, 326-328; Ice- 
landic, 328-329; English of Chaucer’s time, 380- 
381; Greek literature in western Europe, 410, 
417-418 

Livy, 156 

Local government: early English, 314 

Lollards, 378, 380-381, 418-419 

Lombards: conquests and kingdom in Italy— 
humbled by the Franks, 290-291; subjugated by 
Charlemagne, 293 

Lombardy, League of, 335 

London, 297, 378, 386, 387 

Long heads, 27-29 

Lorraine, 302 

Lothaire, 333, 334 

Lotharingia, 302 

Louis VI., of France, 344 

Louis VII., of France, 344-345 

Louis VIII., of France, 347 

Louis IX., of France (St. Louis): character with 
portrait, 258; reign, 347-348 

Louis X., of France (Hate, 371 

Louis I., of Hungary (‘‘ the Great’’), 396, 408 

Louis I., II, and III., of Naples, 396-397 

Low Countries. See Belgian Gaul, Batavians, 
Flanders 

Lucca, 206 

Lucretius, 155 

Lucullus, 202 

Ludwig of Bavaria, emperor, 388-389 
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Luxor, temples at, 65 

Lyceum of Aristotle, the, 146 

Lycurgus: portrait from bust, 40; organizer of 
Overnment, 41, 111 

Lydians, 89, 128-129 

Lysander, 165 

Lysias, 14 

Lysimmachus, 173-174 

Lysippus, 149 


Mikecsbees, the, 150, 190-191 

Macedonia: early Greek settlements, 114; rise to 
power in Greece under Philip, 168; Alexander’s 
overthrow of the Persian empire, 168-172; his 
successors—the Antigonid kings, 172-175}; over- 
throw by the Romans, 187-188 

Madeira islands, 413 

Mezonia (Lydia), 128 

Magadha, 178-179 

Magna Charta, 354-355 

Magna Grecia, 113-114 

Magnesia, battle of, 189 

Magyars, 299 

Mahmud, the Ghaznevide, 318-319 

Mahomet. See Mohammed 

Maid of Orleans. See Jeanne d’Arc 

Maine, 345, 352 

Mainz, 213, 410 

Major domus, 283 

ee, 269 

Malek Shah, 319 

Mamertines, the, 185 

Man, Isle of, 275, 298 

Manasseh, tribe of, 75-76, 77 

Manchuria, 315, 364, 365, 366 

Manetho : list of plarachs. 46-473 account of the 
Hyksos, so-51, 64 

Manfred, 336 

Manilian law, 202 

Manors and manor-houses, English, 429-430 

Mantua, 398 

Manzikert, battle of, 322 

Map, Walter, 257, 328 

Maragha, 367 

Marathon, 137 

Marcel, Stephen, 372 

Marcian, 267, 269, 271 

Marcomanni, 225, 229 


Marcus Aurelius Antoninus. See Antoninus, Mar-° 


cus Aurelius 

Mardonius, 138 

Margaret of Anjou, 260, 386-387 

Mariamne, 214 

Marius, 152, 196-200 

Marseilles.’ See Massilia 

Martin V., pope, 394 

Massilia (Marseilles): founded by the Greeks, 114, 
208 

Massinissa, 195 

Mathias, or Matthias I., of Hungary, 408-409 

Matilda, countess of Tuscany, 335 

Matilda, empress, 352 

Mattathias, 190 

Matthias. See Mathias 

Mauretanians, 285 

Maurice, 288 

Maximian, 230 

Maximus, 236 

Mayor of the palace, 283 

Mazdeism, 124 

Mecca, 284, 286 

Medes, go, 96, 98, 99, 101, 104, 124, 129 

Median empire, 105 

Media Atropatene, 174 

Medizval learning, 413-415; education—universities 


—common schools, 249-250, 256-257, 265, 280, 
280-281, 326-327, 415-422; literature, 257, 261- 
263, 317, 326-329, 380-381; reading public—de- 
mand for books, 422-423 ; architecture—cathedral 
building, 423-426; dwellings—furniture—home 
life, 426-431; town life, 433-437; gilds, 437-4393 
monasteries and monks, 439-441 
Medici, the family of the: its rise to power in Flor- 
ence—Cosimo de’ Medici, 398-399 
Medicine: school at Salerno, 326 
Medina, 284, 286 
Mediterranean race, theory of a, 29-30, 69 
Megara, 113 
Melos, 113 
Memnon, 169 
Memphis, Egypt, 48 
Mena, 33, 47-48 | 
Mendicant religious orders, 256-257, 330-331 
Menahem, 97 
Meneptah, See Merenptah 
Mercia, 277, 279, 296, 297 
Mermnadz, the, 12 
Merenptah, 36, 67 
Merodach-baladan, 99 
Merovingian dynasty, 283 
Merv, 171 
Merwings, 283 
Mesocephalic heads, 27 
Mesopotamian valley. See Babylonia, Assyria and 
means 
Messiah, the, 217 
Messina, 185 
Metals, the finding of, 25 
Metaurus, battle of the, 186 
Metellus, 150 
Metz, 282 
Michael Angelo: statues of Moses and David, and 
ainting of Isaiah, 36-37 
Michael Palzologus, 324, 400 
Michal, 78 
Middle Ages, 243-442. See Medieval 
Middlesex, 277, 297 
Midianites, 77 
Mien, 366 
Mikados of Japan, 315, 367-368, 407 
Milan: capital of Valentinian II., 236, 238; de- 
stroyed by the Franks, 273; destroyed by Fred- 
erick Barbarossa, 334-335; domination of the 
Visconti—supplanted by fe Sforzas, 397-398 
Miletus, 113, 169 
Miltiades: portrait from bust, 41; command at 
Marathon, 137 
Minamoto, 367 
Ming dynasty, 406 
Minnesingers, 257 
Minos, the labyrinth of, 84 
Minstrels, 257 
Miracle plays, 263 
Missionaries: early Christian, 157, 217-219; me- 
dizval, 248-249, 265, 280-281, 333; Buddhist, 179 
Mitannians, 60, 66, 70 
Mithridates, 198, 202 
Mnesicles, 149 
Moabites, 74, 76, 79, 94, 107 
Moawiyah, 286 
Modena, 398 
Modern conditions, transition from medizval to, 
411-412 
Meesia, 229, 234 
Mohammed, the prophet: character (with portrait), 
247-248; Career, 284 
Mohammed II., 409 
Mohammedanism — Mohammedan empire: origin, 
247-248; conquests and empire, 284—the caliph- 
ates, 284-287; conversion of the Turks—their 
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subjugation of the eastern caliphate—their ptov- 
ocation of the crusades—loss and recovery of 
Jerusalem, 318-321; the Moors in Spain—their 
civilization and its decay—their losing conflict 
with ithe Christians, 359-361; extinction of the 
caliphate at Bagdad, 367 

Moloch, 94 

Monarchy—Kingship: in early Greede, 110; in 
early Rome, 138-139; elective i ermany, 304}; 
theoretically elective in England, 312; strength- 
ened in England by the Norman conquest—the 
favorable effect, 313; differing state in France, 
313-314; weakened in Germany, 337; the Ger- 
manic electors, 339 

Monasticism: its origin, 279-280; its spread in 
western Europe, 248, 280-281; early influence of 
the monasteries—what they did—their decline, 


439-440 
Mongols (Tatars), 287, 315, 364-367, 404-406 
Montfort, Simon de (the elder), 346 
Montfort, Simon de (the younger), 257, 357-358 
Moors, 285 
Moots, folk, 314 
Morality plays, 263 
Morals: Greek, 144, 145; Roman stoic, 157-158 
Moravian Brethren, 393 
Morgarten, battle of, 399-400 
Mosaic laws, Babylonian influence in, 73 
Moscow, 298, 405 
Moses : character and statue, 36; 

exodus of Israel, 72-74; death, 74 
Moslem. See Mohammedan 
Miiller, Max: on the primitive Aryan home, 26 
Mycale, 138 
Mycenz—Mycenzan civilization, 82-84 
Mysteries (medizval plays), 263 


leader of the 


N abatzans, 202-203 

Nabonidus, 108 

Nabopolassar, 104, 105 

Nefels, battle of, 400 

Naphtali, tribe of, 7 

Naples: origin of the kingdoms called ‘‘ The Two 
Sicilies,”’ 336, 395-396; the Angevin- monarchy 
at Naples—civil wars of the 3 and 15th cen- 

, turies, 396-397 

Narbonne, 240 

Narses, 247, 272, 274-275, 290 

Nathan, the prophet, 80 

Nativity, the year of the, 213 

Naucratis, 102, 113 

Navarre, 359 

Navigation, ancient: by the Phcenicians and Cartha- 
ginians, 81-82, 119 ; round Africa, 102 ; medizval, 
412-413 

Naxos, 113 

Neander: on Christianity under Constantine, 160 

Neapolitan kingdom. See Naples 

Nebuchadnezzar I., 71 

Nebuchadnezzar II., 105-108 

Necho I., and Necho IL., 102, 105-106 

Nehemiah, 131 

Neolithic stage of culture, 22-25 

Nero, Caius Claudius, 150 

Nero, emperor, 156-157, 220-221 

Nerva, Cocceius, 223 

Nervii, 205 

Netherlands. 
ders 

Neustria, 283 

““ New learning,’ the, 418-419 

“New stone age,”’ 22 

Nibelungenlied, 245, 327 

Nicz#a: Christian council, 232-233; capture by cru- 
saders, 320; capital of a Greek emperor, 324; 


See Belgian Gaul, Batavians, Flan- 
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taken by the Ottoman Turks, 401; sacked by 
Timour, 405 

Nicephorus Phocas, 322 

Nicholas I., pope, 255 

Nicopolis, battle of, 404 

Niebuhr : on Philip of Macedon, 143-144; on Alci- 
biades, 145 

Nimrod, 53 

Nineteenth Egyptian dynasty, 66-67 

Nineveh: absorption of Calah, 71; the library of 
Assur-bani-pal, 103; destruction of the city, 
103-105 ; modern exploration of its ruins, 42-53 

Nippur, excavations at, 54, 56, 57 

Nirvana, 126 

Nomes, Egyptian, 48 

Norfolk, 278 

Noricum, 196 

Normandy : founding of the duchy, 251, 297; a fief 
of the French crown, 344; the dukes become 
kings of England, 311-314, 351-352; forfeiture to 
the French crown enforced, 345, 354; submission 
to Henry V., 381; recovered by the French, 38s 

Normans: in southern Italy and Sicily—the Guis- 
cards—their duchy and kingdom, 252, 310-311; 
conquest of England, 311-314 

Norse. See Northmen ; 

Northmen : called Danes by the English, 293 ; their 
outswarming from Scandinavia — their forays 
and piracy, 293, 295-296; conquests and settle- 
ments in England, 296-297 ; settlement in Nor- 
mandy, 251, 297; in Ireland, the Hebrides, Ice- 
land, and voyages to America, 297-298 

Northumbria, 277, 279, 280, 296 

Norway. See Scandinavian countries 

Novgorod, 298 

Numidia—Numidians, 195 


Otelisks at London and New York, 35 

Octavius, Caius. See Augustus 

Octavius, Cnzus, 199 

Odenathus, 228 

Odoacer, 269, 270 

Odyssey, the, 114 

ope See Okkodai 

Okkodai, 254, 365-366 

“Old stone age,” 22 : 

Oligarchies : Greek, 110, 165; Roinan, 118, 139-140, 
180-181, 192-194; feudal aristocracy in England 
and France contrasted, 313-314}; Mean a" 
398; Florentine, 398 

Omar, 286 

Omeyyads, 286 

Omri, 94 

Optimates, 197, 200, 206 

Orators, Greek, 149 

Ordainers, 370 

Orestes, 269 

Orkhan, 4or 

Orkneys, 298 

Orleans, 282, 303, 344, 383 

Orleans, assassination of the duke of, 375 

Orsini, the, 394 

Orthogrul, 4ox 

Osman, 401 

Ostrogoths. See Goths 

Othman, the caliph, 286 

Othman, the Turk, 4or 

Otho, Roman emperor, 221 

Otho I. (the Great), 250-251, 304-307 

Otho II., emperor, 307 

Otho IV., emperor, 335, 347 

Ottoman Turks. See Turks 


Ieades, 398 
Palatine mount}the, 117, 118 
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Paleolithic stage of culture, 21-23 

Palestine: (for early Palestine see Canaan and He- 
brew kingdoms)—origin of the name, 75; in 
the empire of Alexander, 170; under the Ptole- 
mies of Egypt, 174; under the Seieucid mon- 
archy, 189-191; subjection to Rome, 202-203 ; 
Herod’s kingdom of Judea, 213-215; under Ro- 
man governors, 215; Mohammedan conquest, 
285; Seldjuk Turkish conquest—recovery by the 
crusaders, and loss—Saladin’s sovereignty, 319- 


321 

Palmyra, 228 

Pandects of Justinian, 272 

Papacy: acquisition of spiritual and temporal au- 
thority by the bishops of Rome—their alliance 
with the Carolingian chiefs of the Franks— 
Pepin’s and Charlemagne’s donation—imperial 
coronation of Charlemagne, 290-291, 293-294; 
imperial coronation of Otho the Great—evil 
state of Rome—degradation of the papacy—im- 
perial control of papal elections—empire and 
papacy in opposition, 304-306, 308; conflict of 
Gregory VII. with Henry IV.—the war of in- 
vestitures—influence of Pope Gregory VII., 
308-309, 3113 conflict with the Hohenstaufens— 
power of Innocent III., 334-336, 346; conflict 
with Philip IV. of France—removal from Rome 
to Avignon—“ the Babylonish captivity,”’ 3493 
hostility to Ludwig of Bavaria, 388-389; con- 
flict with the Hussites of Bohemia, 390-393 ; 
“the great schism ’’—popes and anti-popes, 393- 


394 

Papyrus Prisse, the, 49 

Paran, the desert of, 73 

Paris: Julian’s seat of government, 234; Hugh 
Capet, count, 251, 303; one of the capitals of 
the Franks, 282; rise of the university, 326; 
capital of the Capetian kings, 344; revolt under 
Stephen: Marcel, 372; strife of Cabochiens and 
Armagnacs, 375 

Parliament, the English: the name, 356; develop- 
ment of poeene representation, 357-3583 
strengthened by the Hundred Years War, 377 

Paros, 113 

Parsis, 124 

Parthia—Parthians : submission to Alexander, 171 ; 
an independent kingdom, 174, 189; a power- 
ful empire, 202; wars with Rome, 206, 214, 
223-224, 226; overthrown by a Persian revolt, 
227 

Pasargade, 132, 171 

Pataliputra, 178 

Patna, 178 

Patriarchs of the church, 290 

Patrician, the title, 269 

Patricians; origin of Roman, 118; struggles with 
plebs, 140, 180-181 

Patrick, St., 248, 280 ~ 

Paul, the apostle, 157, 177, 218-219 

Paulus, Lucius Amilius, 151 

Pavia, 290 

Pedro the Cruel, 373 

Pekah, 98 

Peking, 366 

Pelasgians, 30, 83, 87, 88, 116 

Peloponnesian war, 164-165 

Peloponnesus : Dorian occupation, 87-88, 110-111 

Pentapolis, 291 

Pepin of Heristal, 249, 283 

Pepin the Short, 249, 283 

Pepin’s donation, 291 

Percys, the, 380 

Pergamum, 174 

Pericles: character and portrait, 144; oratory, 149; 
rule in Athens, 164-165 


Peripatetic philosopher, the, 156 

Perrers, Alice, 377 

Persecutions, valictons Nero’s, 157, 220; later, in 
the Roman empire, 230-231 ; persecution of the 
Albigenses, 346; of the Lollards, 381; of the 
Hussites, 391-392 

Persepolis, 135, 171 

Perseus, of Macedonia, 191 

Persia—Persians : the ancient race, of Aryan speech, 
61, 90; its religious literature, 90-91, 124-125; 
primitive character—education of the young, 123- 
1243 conquests and empire of Cyrus, Cambyses 
and Darius, 128-129, 131-135: disastrous invasions 
of Greece, 135-138 ; decline of the empire, 166- 
167; rebellion ot Cyrus the Younger—the ‘‘ ten 
thousand ’’ Greek mercenaries, 166; conquest by 
Alexander, 168-172; under Alexander’s suc- 
cessors, 172-175,; in the Parthian empire, 206; 
rise of the new Persian empire, of the Sassanides, 
227; wars with Rome, 227-228, 233-234, 247, 
272, 288; Mohammedan conquest, 285 ; the Ghaz- 
nevide and Seldjuk empires, 318-319; conquest 
by the Mongols—in the empire of the Ilkhans, 
367; under the Korasmians, 401; subjugated by 
Timour, 404 

Pertinax, 226 

Peter, the apostle, 157 

Peter the Hermit, 319 

Peter of Aragon, 346, 395 

Petrarch, Francesco, with portrait, 261, 262, 418 

Petrie, W. M. Flinders: on the antiquity of Egypt, 


44 
Pharaohs of Egypt, the early, 33, 47-51 
Pharisees, 215-216 
Pharsalia, battle of, 207 
Phidias, 149, 164 : 
Philip II., of France (Augustus), 253, 254, 321, 345- 


347 

Philip III., of France, 348 

Philip IV., of France (the Fair), 348-351, 372 

Philip V., of France, 371 

Philip VI., of France (Valois), 371 

Philip of Macedon, 143, 168 

Philip the Arabian, 229 

Philip the Bold, of Burgundy, 374, 375 

Philippi, battle of, 212 

Philippopolis, 229 

Philistines: origin, 74-75; conflicts with the Israel- 
ites, 76-79, 97; subjugated by Assyrians, 99-100 

Philosophy: Greek, 145-147, 164; Roman stoic, 157- 
158; scholastic, 326-327, 413-417 

Phocza, £13 

Phocas, 288 

Pheenicians : origin, 60; relations with the Israelites 
in Canaan, 75-76, 79, 81, 93; their lack of politi- 
cal ambition—their early commerce—their colo- 
nies, 81-82, 119; not inventors of the alphabet— 
their agency in civilization exaggerated, 82; sub- 
jugation by Assyria, 100; Greek rivalry, 112; 
a 1203 subjugation by Alexander, 
169-170 

Phrygians, 89 

Phylacteries, 215 

Picts soeee and British resistance to, 234, 237, 
276, 277 

Piers Plowman, Vision of, 380 

Pilate, Pontius, 215, 217 

Pindar, 40, 114 

Pisa, 307, 322, 340, 341, 394, 398 

Pisano, Nicola, 263 

Pisistratus—the Pisistratide, 41, r10, 136 

Pithom (Pi-tum), 67 

Placidia, 266, 268 

Plantagenets, 352 

Platza, 137, 138 
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Plato: character and portrait, 145-146, 164 

Plebs (plebeians): origin of the Roman, 118; first 
secession, 140; struggles with patricians, 180- 
181; degeneracy, 192-194 

Pleistocene period, 22 

Pliny, the Elder, 156-157 

Plutarch, 148-149 

Podiebrad, George, 393, 409 . 

Poets and poetry. See Literature |” 

Poitiers, battle of, 372 

Poitou, 345, 354 

Polan : Slavic population, 299; conversion to 
aye of the kingdom, 363; overrun 
by Mongol hordes, 365; relations with Hungary 
—wars with the Turks, 407-408 

Polo, Marco, 254-255, 366 

Polybius, the histories of, 148 

Polycletus, 149 

Polygnotus, 149 

Pompeii, destruction of, 157, 222 

es (Pompeius); character, 153; adherence to 
Sulla, 200; achievements in the east, 202-203; 
the “‘ triumvirate ’’—strife with Cesar, 201, 204, 
206-207 

Pontus, 174, 198-199, 202 

Popes. See Papacy 

Populares, 197, 206 

Portugal, 459 

Porus, 171 

Prague, University of, 390 

Praxiteles, 149 

Prehistoric peoples, 19-30, 44-45 

Primitive invention and art, 21-25 

Primogeniture, 337 

Princeps, 212 

Printing, invention of, 410, 411, 442 

Procopius, 261, 392 

Proscription: by Sulla, 200; by the second trium- 
virate, 211 

Provence, 205, 327 

Provisions of Oxford, 356 

Psammetichus, 102 

Ptah-hetep: his book of precepts, 33-34, 493 por- 
trait, 34 

Ptolemy Euergetes, 188-189 

Ptolemy Philadelphus, 149, 175, 176 

Ptolemy Soter (with portrait), 149, 173-174, 176 


997 

Pulcheria, 241, 266, 267, 271 

Punic wars, 150-151, 185-186 

Punjab: the primitive Aryas, 90; conquest by Alex- 
ander, 171; Bactrian invasions, and Scythian 
conquest, 179; Ghaznevide conquest, 318-319; 
devastation by Timour, 405 

Pydna, battle of, 191 

Pyramids of Gizeh, the great, 33, 47 

Pyrrhus, 175, 183-184 ' ° 

Pythagoras, 40-41 


uadi, 225, 229 
md. period, 22 
Quirinal, the, 117, 118 


Rese, divisions of the human, 25-30 

Radagaisus, 238 / 

Ramses II., 35-36, 66-67; portrait, 36 

Ramses III., 67-68 ; 

Ravenna: Czsar’s consultation, 207; become the 
western capital of the Roman empire, 238, 266; 
capital of the Ostrogothic kingdom, 270-271 ; 
taken by Belisarius, 273; capital of the exar- 
chate, 275, 290; end of the exarchate, 291 

Rawlinson, George, 53 

Rawlinson, Sir Henry, 52 

Raymond of Toulouse, 346 


Reading public, the medieval, 422-432 

Rehoboam, 93 

Religion: ancient Egyptian, 49-50; Babylonian, 58; 
of Israel, 72-73; of ancient Iran and India, go- 
91, 120, 124-127, 178-179; Israelite idolatries, 94- 
953 religious reformations of the sixth century, 

.—by Zoroaster, Gotama the Buddha, Con- 

fucius and Lao-~sze, 124-128; among the Ro- 
mans, 157-158}; sce, also, Christianity and Mo- 
hammedanism 

Réne, of Anjou (titular king of Naples, etc.), 386, 


397 

Representative government: development in Eng- 
land, 257-258, 357-358; early promise in Spain, 
and its failure, 361-363 

Republic: the Athenian, 115-116, 136; Roman, 139- 
140, 180-181 

Reuben, tribe of, 75 

Rezon, 98 

Rheims, 383, 384 

Rhenish League, 339 

Rhodes, 113 

Richard I., of England 
trait), 253, 321, 354 

Richard II., of England, 377-379 

Richard, earl of Cornwall, 339 

Ricimer, Count, 269 

Rienzi, Cola di (with portrait), 261, 395 

Rig-veda, 91, 120 

Rimmor-nirari, 96 

Ripuarian Franks, 281 

Robert, duke of Normandy, 351-352 

Robert Guiscard, 310, 323 

Robert, of Naples, 396 

Rodolph of Hapsburg, 259, 339-340 

Roger Guiscard, 310 

Rogers, J. E. Thorold: on English manor-houses 
and peasant huts, 429-431; on villeinage, 431-432 

Rolf (Rollo), 251, 297 

Rollo, 251, 297 

Roman Empire. See Rome 

Roman Empire, Eastern. See Empire, Eastern 
Roman 

Roman Empire, the Holy. See Empire, Germanic- 
Roman 

Roman law. See Law, Roman 

Roman walls in Britain, 276 

Romanesque architecture, 424 

Rome—Romans: Beginnings, 116-118; early cul- 
ture, 139-140; chief characters, 150-161}; litera- 
ture, 155-153; evolution of a democratic com- 
monwealth, 140, 180-181; early wars—encounter 
with the Gauls, 181-182, 183; subjugation of 
Italy, 182-184; the Punic wars—the crushing of 
Carthage—subjugation of Sicily, 185-186; sub- 
jugation of Greece—defeat of Antiochus, 187- 
189, 191; beginning of decline—the new aris- 
tocracy—corruption of the democracy, rgr-194, 
197; agrarian agitations—the Gracchi, 194-195 ; 
the Jugurthine war, 195-196; the Social war— 
Marius and Sulla, 196-201 ; the game for empire 
—Pompeius — Casar— Crassus—Cicero — Cato, 
201-202; subjugation of western Asia, 202-203 ; 
last years of the republic—the first triumvirate— 
conquest of Gaul—civil war—triumph and assas- 
sination of Czsar, 204-208; after the death of 
Czsar—the second triumvirate—supremacy of 
Octavius (Augustus)—organization of the em- 
pire, 211-213; under the Julian emperors (to 
Nero), 219-221; the early Christian’ church— 
Nero’s persecution, 157, 218-219, 220; under the 
emperors from Nero to Hadrian—Trajan’s con- 
quests and their abandonment, 221-224; happy 
period of the Antonines, 225-226; weakening of 
the empire from Caracalla to Diocletian—gather. 


(Coeur de Lion) (with por- 
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ing of barbarian nations on the northern frontier 
—invasion of the Goths, 227-230; reorganiza- 
tion of the empire by Diocletian, 230-231; civil 
war after Diocletian—triumph of Constantine— 
his conversion to Christianity—the church under 
Constantine, and his son, 231-233 3 capital trans- 
ferred to Constantinople, 233; from Julian to 
Theodosius—admission of the Visigoths—sup- 
pression of paganism, 233-236; final division of 
the empire—invasion of Italy by Alaric, the 
Visigoth—capture of Rome—the_ barbarians 
swarming into the empire, 236-241; Hunsin the 
western empire—Vandal capture of Rome— 
puppet emperors and Gothic masters, 266-2703; 
the last emperor in the west—continuance of the 
empire at Constantinople, 269-270, 271-272; 
recovery of sovereignty at Rome and in Italy by 
Justinian—conquests of Belisarius, 272-274; 
sieges of the city—Rome a solitude for forty 
days, 273-274; loss of the conquests of Jus- 
tinian—struggle of the eastern empire with Per- 
sians and Arabs—final separation of Rome from 
the eastern empire, 288-289; Lombard conquest 
of the greater part of Italy—acquisition of au- 
thority by the bishops of Rome—rise of the 
papacy—its alliance with the Carolingian chiefs 
of the Franks, 290-291, 393; imperial corona- 
tion of Charlemagne—revival of a ‘‘ Roman em- 
pire” in the west, 293-294; its dissolution and 
restoration, 302-303, 304-305}; evil state of the 
city in the roth century—empire and papacy 
opposed, 306; Pope Gregory VII. besieged by 
Henry IV.—rescued by the Normans—the city 
wrecked and pillaged, 309-310, 311; taken by 
Frederick Barbarossa, 335 ; removal of the pa- 
pacy to Avignon, 349; state of the cityin the 
absence of the popes—Rienzi’s revolution—his 
fall—return of the popes, 394-395 

Romulus Augustulus, 269 

Roosebeke, battle of, 375 

Roses, Wars of the, 386-388 

Rosetta stone, the, 46 

Rouen, 297, 381 

Roun, sultan of, 320 ‘ 

Roumania (Roman Dacia), 223, 229 

Rubicon, Czsar crossing the, 207 

Rufinus, 236 

Runnymede, 354 

Rupert, emperor, 390 

Rurik, 298 \ 

Russia: Swedish founders of the first kingdom, 
298; seat of the Slavic race, 299; conversion by 
missionaries of the Greek church, 333; over- 
whelmed by Mongol hordes, 364, 365-366 


Sabbath, Sumerian origin of the, 73 

Sabektekin, 318 

Sabines, 116 

Sadducees, 215 

Sagas, Icelandic, 329 

Saguntum, 185 

St. Albans, battle of, 386 

St. Brandan’s isle, 413 

St. John of Jerusalem, Knigtits Hospitallers of, 331 

Saladin, 253; 320-321 

Salerno, University of, 326 

Salic law, 371 

Salonica, 341 

Salamis, 138 

Salian Franks, 281 

Samaria : founded as the capital of the kingdom of 
Israel, 94; subjugation by Assyria—end of the 
kingdom, 98-99 

Samarkand, 404, 405 


Samnites, 116, 183 


Samos, 113 

Samson, 77 

Samuel, the prophet, 77 

Sancho, the Great, 359 

Sandrokottos, 178 

Sanhedrin, the Great, 215, 216, 217 

Sanscrit, go 

Sappho: portrait from bust, 40; poems, 114 

Sapor, 227 

Saracens, 285 

Sardanapalus, 103 

Sardinia, 207, 274 

Sardis, 128, 137 

Sargon of Accad, 33, 56 

Sargon, of Assyria, 98-96 

Sarmatians, 134 

Sassanides, 227 

Saul, 77 

Saxons : ocean freebooters—their conquests in Eng- 
land—their barbarity, 276-279; repulsed in Ger- 
many by Charles Martel, 283; subjugation by 
Charlemagne, 294 ‘ 

Saxony—the house of Saxony, 304, 333, 334 

Say, Lord, 386 + 

Sayce, A. H.: on ancient Egyptian religion, 49; on 
the Babylonia of Amraphel, 53-54; on Abraham’s 
migration to Canaan, §9; on Babylonian origin 
of Mosaic institutions, 73 

Scandinavian countries: outswarming of the North- 
men, 295-296, 297-298; slow emergence from 
barbarism and paganism, 363 

Schliemann’s excavations, 82-83 

Scholasticism—Schoolmen, 326-327, 413-417 

Schools. See Education 

Science in the Middle Ages, 413-415, 417 

Scipio Hmilianus (Africanus Minor), 151, 196 

Scipio, Publius Cornelius (Africanus), 150-151, 186 

Scopas, 149 

Scotland (for early history see Britain): native races 
—origin of name, 275-276; partial conquest by 
the Engles, 278 ; English king’s claim to feudal 
supremacy—war of independence—Wallace— 
Bruce, 359; independence won at Bannockburn, 
370; captivity of James I. in England, 380 

Scott, Sir Walter : on chivalry, 329 

Scotti—Scots: Roman resistance to in Britain, 234, 
237; their origin in Ireland, 276 

Scribes, the jo, 216 

Scurvy, 430 

Scythians, 104, 133-135, 179 

Secessions of the Roman plebs, 140 

Seldjuks, 319 

Seleucid monarchy, the, 173-174, 188-191, 202 

Seleucus Nicator, 173-174 

Sellasia, 188 

Semitic languages and peoples, 26, 55, 60, 75, 92, 
108, 162 

Semitizing influence in Egypt, 65 

Sempach, battle of, 400 

Senate: the Roman, 139, 181, 192-195, 197 

Seneca, 156-157, 158 

Senlac, battle of, 312 

Sennacherib, 99-101 

Senonian Gauls, 183 

Sentinum, 183 

Septimania, 241 

Septuagint, the, 177 

Serfdom—villeinage, 377, 429, 431-433 

Sergi’s theories, 29-30, 69 

Servia: Slavic settlement, 299; struggle with the 
Ottoman Turks, 402-404, 407-409 

Servian wall, 139 

Sesostris, 66 

Seti I., 66 

Seven hills of Rome, 117 
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Severus, Alexander, 227, 229 
Severus, Septimius, 226 
Sforzas, the, 397, 398 
Shabakah, 102 

Shallum, 97 

Shalmaneser I., 71 
Shalmaneser IT., 96 
Shalmaneser IIT., 98 


Shargina (Sargon), 33, 56 y* 
Shepherd Kings, the, 59 e 
Shetlands, 298 
Shae re 1 

inar, the land of, 55, 57 
Shirpurla, 56 eee 


Shishak, or Sheshonk, 94, ror 

Shoguns of Japan, 367-368, 407 

‘* Sicilian Vespers,” the, 395 

Sicily: early Greek colonies, 113 ; contests of Greeks 
and Carthaginians—intrusion of the Romans— 
subjection to Rome, 184-185, 186; Czsar in 
possession, 207; Saracens in possession, 306; 
Norman conquest and kingdom, 310-311; crown 
acquired by the Hohenstaufens—Frederick II.— 
French and Spanish contest—Anjou and Aragon 
SAG acticas of the kingdoms ad “The Two 
Sicilies,”” 335-336; the “‘ Sicilian Vespers,” 3953 
reign of the house of Aragon, 397 

Sidon, 81, 107, 170 

Sigismund, emperor and king of Hungary, 390, 391- 
393, 404, 408 

Simeon, tribe of, 76 

Siva, 120 

Skin colors, 25, 27-29 

Skipetars, 403 

Slavery: Roman, 193,237; medieval. See Serfdom 

Slavic division of peoples: the Aryan hypothesis, 
26; early and later homes, 298-299; conversion 
by missionaries of the Greek church, 333 

Sluys, battle of, 371 

Smerdes, 132 

Smith, George, archzological explorations, 53 

Smith, Goldwin: on early Roman culture, 139 

Smyrna, 113, 405 

Social war, the, 198 

Socrates : character and portrait, 145-146, 164 

Sogdiana, 171 

Soissons, 282 

Solomon, 36-37, 80-81, 92-93 re 

Solon, portrait from bust, 41; his constitution, 115, 
136 

Sophocles, 147, 164 


Spain: primitive Iberians of, 29-30; early Phcenician 


and Carthaginian settlements, 119; expulsion of 
the Carthaginians by the Romans, 186; Czsar’s 
campaign, 207; complete Roman conquest, 212; 
invasion by Sueves, Vandals, Alans and Goths, 
239-240; Mohammedan conquest—Christian 
population taking refuge in the mountains, 2855 
partial conquest by Charlemagne, 295; Moorish 
civilization, 326, 360-361; rise of Christian king- 
doms—decay of Moorish power—medizval Span- 
ish character—early free institutions—causes of 
their loss, 359-363 J 

Sparta (Lacedemon): founded by the Dorians, 88, 
110; Spartan constitution, 111; character, 111, 
112; conflict with Athens, 135-136; action in the 
struggle with Persians, 137-138; jealousy of 
Athens—triumph in the Peloponnesian war, 163- 
165; wars with Persia and with Greek states— 
domination in Greece, 167; defeat by Thebes, 
167; subjection to Macedonia, 168, 188 

Stagirite, the, 146 

States of the Church, origin, 291, 293 

States-general of France: first meeting, 349; second 
meeting, 372 


Stephen, of England, 352 

Stephen, of Hungary, 299 

Stilicho, 161, 236-238 

Stoic pubscety, 146-147, 157-158 

Stonehenge, 89 

Strasburg, 213 

Sturluson, Snorri, 328 

Sturmi, St., 440 

Successors of Alexander, the, 172-175 

Sudras, 121 

Suevi, 205, 229, 239-240 

Suez Canal: attempt to build by ancient Egyptians, 
102, 176 

Suffetes, Phoenician, 81 

Suffolk, 278 

Suffolk, William de la Pole, duke of, 386 

Sulla, Cornelius, 152-153, 196-201 

Sumer and Accad—Sumerian civilization, 54-56, 103 

Sumerian origin of Jewish institutions, 73 

Sunnis, 286 

Susa, 135, 171, 172 

Sussex, 277 ae 

Sutekh, god of the Hyksos, 64 

Swabia, 304, 333-334 

Swabian League, 339 

Sweden. See Scandinavidn countries 

Sweyn, 297 

Switzerland (for early history see Gaul): settlement 
of the Burgundians, 240; the Forest Cantons— 
their relations with the Hapsburgs—their war of 
independence—the Old League of High Ger- 
many—doubtfulness of the Iegend of William 
Tell, 399-400 

Syagrius, 281 

Symmachus, 246 

Symonds, J. A.: on Aschylus, 147 

Syracuse: Athenian expedition against, 165; war with 
Etruscans, 181; wars with the Carthaginians— 
subjection to Rome, 184-185 

Syria: early, 60; Egyptian conquests, 64-65, 66-67; 
Assyrian conquest, 71; rise of the kingdoms of 
Zobah, Damascus, etc., 72; power of Damascus, 
953 Assyrian conquest, 96, 98; in the empire of 
Cyrus, 131; in the empire of Alexander, 170, 171; 
under the Seleucid monarchy, 174, 176, 177, 188- 
191; subjection to Rome, 202; overrun by the 
Persians, 227-228, 288; Mohammedan conquest, 
285; Seldjuk Turkish conquest—the crusades, 
319-320; devasted by Timour, 4os 

Syria Palestina, 224 


Diavosiics, 391-393 

Tacitus: writings, 156; portrait, 157 

Tadmor, 228 

Tahutimes. See Thothmes 

Taira, 367 

Tamerlane, 259 

Taitsong the Great, 287 

Tancred, 310 

Taoism, 127 

Tarentum, 181, 183, 184 

Tarquins, the, 138-139 

Tatars—Tartars—Mongols, 287; 315, 364-367, 404- 
406 

Teia, 274 

Tel el-Amarna tablets, 66 

Tell, William, 400 

Temnos, 113 

Templars, Knights, 331, 349-350, 357 

Temuyin (Genghis Khan), 254, 365, 366 

Ten thousand, retreat of the, 166-167 

Tenedos, 113 

Ten tribes of Israel, the lost, 98-99 

Testry, battle of, 283 

Tetrarchs, 214, 215, 217 
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Teutoberg forest, 213 

Teutones, 196-197 

Teutonic (Germanic) division of peoples: the 
Aryan hypothesis, 26; first appearance in his- 
tory—the Teutones and Cimbri, 196-197 ; Casar’s 
encounter with Germanic tribes, 205; beginning 
of their passage from tribal to national forms, 
210-211}; first great onset on the Roman empire, 
225; confederations of the Franks and the 
Alemanni—the Suevi—the Goths—impending 
avalanche on the Roman frontier, 228-230; the 
Visigoths in the empire, 234-235 ; northern tribes 
swarming in, 239-241; Germanic conquest of 
Britain—Germanization of England, 275-279 

Teutonic Knights, 331 

Tewksbury, battle of, 387 

Thales, 40-41 

Thanet, Isle of, 277 

Thapsus, battle of, 208 

Thebes, Greece: friendship to Persians, 1383; deliv- 
erance from Spartan domination—brief ascen- 
dancy in Greece, 167; destruction by Alexander, 

68 


I 

Thebes, Egypt, 48, 50, 65-66, ror 

Themistocles: character, 413 portrait, 42; in the 
war with Persia, 137-138; after the war, 163 

Theodoric the Visigoth, 267, 268, 269 

Theodoric, the Ostrogoth, 246, 270-271, 273 

Theodosius, 161, 235 236 

Thermopyle: defense by Leonidas, 138; defeat of 
Antiochus by the Romans, 189 

Thessaly, 87 

Third Estate. See Commons 

Thirteenth century: great movements of the period, 
316-317 

“Thirty tyrants’’: of Athens, 165; of the Roman 
empire, 228 

Thomas. Aquinas, 257 

Thomas 4 Kempis, 263 

Thothmes I., 35, 64 

Thothmes III.: portrait, 35; conquests, 64-65 

Thrace: early Greek settlements, 114; Persian in- 
vasion and conquest, 134; occupation by the 
Visigoths, 234 

Thucydides (with portrait), 148, 164 

Tiberius, 212, 219 

Tibet, 287, 366 r 

Tiers état (third estate). See Commons 

Tiglathpileser I., 37-38, 71 

Tiglathpileser III., 38, 97-98 

Timour, or Tamerlane, 259, 404-405 = 

Tin trade, early, 119 . 

Tirhakah, 102 

Tiryns, 83 

Titus, 158, 222 

Togrul Beg, 318 

Totila, 274 

Toulouse, 240, 241, 346 

Touraine, 354 

Tours, battle of, 283 

Towns. See Cities 

Trade: Eastern caravan routes—David’s command 
of them, 79; early Phcenician and Carthaginian 
trade, 81, 119; Greek, 112-1133 early European 
trade routes, 119; commercial development of 
Egypt and Alexandria by the Ptolemies, 176; 
medizval commerce of Constantinople and the 
Italian cities, 322, 324; of the Hanseatic and 
other German city leagues, 338-339 

Trajan: character and portrait, 159; reign and con- 
quests, 223-224 

Transplantation of conquered peoples, 97, 99, 100, 
106 107 

Transylvania (Roman Dacia), 223, 229 

Trebizond, 4or 


Trials by combat, 348 

Tribonian, 272 

Tribunes of the Plebs, Roman, 140, 180 

Trinitarianism, 161 ; 

Triumvirates : the first, 204, 206; the second, 211-212 

Troubadours—trouveéres, 257, 327 

Troy, ancient, 82-83 

“Tumult of the ciompi,’’ 398 

Turanian languages and peoples, 26 

Turkestan, 287, 318 

Turks: subjugation in Bokhara by the Arabs, 285, 
287; early home—conversion to Islam—mastery 
of the eastern caliphate—the Ghaznevide em- 
pire—conquests of the Seldjuks—their treatment 
of Christian pilgrims—the crusades, 318-321; 
rise of the Ottoman Turks—their conquests in 
Asia Minor and Europe—check by Timour, 400- 
405; renewed conquests in Europe—capture of 
Constantinople—overthrow of the eastern em- 
pire, 407-410 

Twelve Tables of Law, 181 

Two Sicilies, kingdom of the, 336, 395-396 

Tycoons. See eee 

Tyler, Wat, 378 x 

Tyrants—despots: early Greek, 110; the “‘thirty”’ 
of Athens, 165; the ‘‘thirty’’ of the Roman 
empire, 228; despots of northern Italy, 397-398 

Tyre: the founding of the city, 81; friendship with 
Solomon, 93; siege by Nebuchadnezzar, 1073; 
siege and capture by Alexander, 170 

Tyrian purple, 120 


i Birsryer : on Constantine and the Christian church, 
232 


. Ukraine, 929 


Ulfilas, 161 

Umbrians, 116 

Unitas Fratrum, 393 

Universities. See Education 

University of Pennsylvania: excavations at Nippur, 


539 54 
Ur of the Chaldees, 56, 58 
Urban II., pope, 319 
Utica, ancient, 82, 119, 208 
Utraquists, 391-393 
Uzziah, 97 


Verran: 121 

Valens, 234-235 

Valentinian I., 234-235 

Valentinian I1., 235 

Valerian, 227 ° 

Valois line of kings, 371 

Vandals: first attacks on the Roman empire, 225; 
invasion of Gaul and Spain, 239-240; esta 
lished in north Africa—piracy on the Mediter- 

‘ranean—capture and sack of Rome, 267, 268; 

subjugation by Belisarius, 272-273 

Van Eyck, Hubert and Jan, 263 

Varangians, 298 

Varus, destruction of the legions of, 213 

Vassal—vassalage, 300-301 

Vedic hymns, 91, 120 

Veii, 181 

Veneti, 205 

Venice: origin, 267, 290; independence, 307; trade, 
322, 324, 341; part in the crusading conquest of 
Constantinople, 324, 340-341}; wars with Genoa 
and Pisa—aristocratic constitution of govern- 
ment, 341-342, 398 

Vercellz, 197 

Vermandois, 344, 345 

Verona, 246, 398 

Vespasian, 158, 221 

Vienna: origin, 213 
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Vikings, 296 ° 
Villeinage. See Serfdom 

Viminal hill, the, 117 

Virgil(with portrait), 155-156 

Visconti, the, 397 

Vishnu, 120 

oe See Goths 

Vitellius, 221 

Vitiges, 273-274 < 
Volscians, 18r 

Vouti, 209 


W ace’s ‘‘ Roman de Brut,” 328 
Waiblingen, 334 
Wales: native race, 275-276, 278; subjugated by 
Edward I. and annexed as a principality to Eng- 


land, 359 | 

Wallace, William, 359 

Wallach-Bulgaria, 403 

Wallia, 240-241 

Walls : great wall in China, 179-180; Roman walls 
in Britain, 276 

Walther von Vogelweide, 257 

Wars of the Roses, 386-388 

Warwick, ‘‘ the king-maker,”’ 260, 387 

Welfs, 334 

Wenceslaus, emperor, 390, 391-392 

Wessex, 277, 296 

West Saxon kingdom, 277, 279 

Whewell, William: on medieval scholasticism, 413- 


415 F 
Wiclif, John, with portrait, 261, 262, 378, 380, 390, 


16-41 
Willfam ‘the Conqueror: character (with portrait), 
251-252 ; conquest of England, 311-314 
William II., of England (Rufus), 351 
Witenagemot, 312 
Wladislaw. See Ladislaw 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, 257 


World-knowledge, medieval, 412-413 
Worms: origin, 213 

Wou, the empress, 287 

Writing, invention of, 45, 52, 85 
Wycliffe. See Wiclif 


Xenophon: on Cyrus the Great, 38; on Persian edu- 
cation, 123-124; soldier and historian, 143; on 
Socrates, 145}; retreat of the “‘ten thousand,” 
166-167 

Xerxes, 137-138, 165 


bY atvce: the God of Israel, 72, 94-95 

Yao, or 

Year of jubilee, 73 e 

Yoritomo, 367 

York, the house of: Duke Richard, 386, 387; the 
wee the Roses, 386-387; King Edward IV., 
387-388 

Yu, the Great, ot 


Dae pope, 283 
Zama, battle of, 186 
Zara, 341 

Zarathushtra, 38-39 
Zealots, 221 

Zebulon, tribe of, 76 
Zedekiah, 106, 107 
Zendavesta. See Avesta 
Zeno, emperor, 269, 271 
Zeno, philosopher, 146 
Zenobia, 228 
Zerubbabel, 130 

Zeuxis, 149 

Zion, Mount, 79 

Ziska, John, 261, 391-392 
Zobah, 72,79 

Zoroaster, 38-39, 91, 1247125 
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